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PREFACE. 


These  Volumes  contain  a  republication  of  the 
portion  of  Roman  History  contributed  by  Dr. 
Arnold  to  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana," 
between  the  years  1823  and  1827. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark^  that  if  his 
life  had  been  prolonged,  his  great  growth  in  know- 
le<lge  and  ability  would  have  given  a  new  character 
and  a  much  higher  value  to  this  portion  of  the 
HiHtory  of  Rome.  It  is,  however,  believed  that 
these  Articles  form  a  valuable  part  of  our  literature, 
and  arc  not  unwortliy  of  acconqmnying  those 
Volumes,  which  were  the  fruit  of  matured  years. 
Tlioy  will  carry  on  the  reader  through  a  long  and 
im|X)rtant  era,  from  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  to  the  final  establiHhment  of  the  Empire 
under  Augustus,  and  will  fuminh  him  with  a  con- 
secutive narrative  of  the  cvent«  of  thin  pcrio<l. 


% 


Vi  PREFACE. 

Tlic  text  is  such  as  the  Author  left  it,  with  the 
exception  that  a  few  trifling  inaccuracies  of  detail 
haTe  been  corrected.  >Mmt  seemed  to  be  errors 
of  a  more  general  character  have  been  untouche<l. 
Some,  and  amongst  them,  those  respecting  the 
Agrarian  laws,  will  be  found  corrected  in  Dr. 
Amold*8  History  of  the  Earlier  Periods ;  whilst  the 
alteration  of  the  text  would  have  been  an  act  of 
uuN^nrrantablc  liberty,  and  would  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  psychological  interest  which  must 
belong  to  a  comparison  of  the  earlier  \%ith  the 
later  productions  of  any  eminent  ^liter. 

The  references  to  the  original  authorities  liave 
been  all  examined  and  verified. 

Dr.  Arnold  broke  ofl^  after  the  Life  of  Augustus, 
his  contributions  to  the  continuous  scries  of  Roman 
History  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  He  subsequently 
composed'  the  Life  of  Trajan  for  that  Work.  1 1 
is  roprinte<l  in  these  Volumes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SKETCH    OF    THE     EXTERNAL    ADVAN'CEMENT    OF    THE 
ROMAN     EMPIRE     FROM     THE     END    OF    THE    SECOND 

IT'XIC    WAR   TO    THE    INVASION     OF    THE     CIMBRI. 

FROM  A.V.r.  o53,  B.C.  201.    TO  A.U.C.  652,  B.C.  102. 

There  .nt  ( .  rtain  iwrtions  of  the  history  of  man-  chap. 
kiiul,  in  which  military  operations  assume  a  character  ^—v-l— 
of  such  prcflomiiiant  importance,  that  the  historian 
is  lK)unH  to  assign  to  them  the  princijMiI  place  in  his 
narrative.  At  other  times  there  may  be  long  and 
bloody  wars,  by  which  great  changes  have  lieen  pro- 
duced in  the  state  of  the  woHd,  which  yet  desene  no 
more  than  the  most  cursory  notice ;  whilst  our  main 
attention  is  lK*stowe<l  on  tlie  progress  of  society,  the 
rise  of  literature,  or  the  origin  an<l  struggles  of  do- 
mestic factions,  Tlie  j>erio<l  to  Ik»  compristMl  in  this 
sketch  l)elongs  to  tliis  latter  class:  it  was  full  of 
VOL.  I.  B 


2  FIRST   MACEDONIAN   WAR. 

cifAP.   ware ;  it  was  marked  by  decisive  victoriee  and  exten- 
* — *^— '  sive  conquests;    yet  its  military  history  is  totally 
uninteresting,    from    the   great   inequality  of  force 
Ix'tween  the  Ilomausand  their  several  enemies;  and 
from  the  scarcity  of  those  signal  displays  of  valour 
and  ability,  which  have,  on  other  occasions,  thrown 
lustre  on   the   resistance  of   the   humblest    power. 
Besides,  except  the  "  Fragments"  of  Polybius,  we 
have  no  |x)litical  nor  military  history  of  these  times, 
the  authority  of  which  can  be  relied  on  with  any 
satisfEtction,  for  the  detail  of  events.     No  more  then 
will  be  here  attempted,  than  briefly  to  trace  the  suc- 
oesrion  of  the  Roman  conquests,  and  to  notice  the 
causes  which  rendered  them  so  unbroken  and  so 
nniveraal. 
I'.c.&ss.*       No  sooner  was  the  second  Punic  war  ended  than 
Fint  Maec-  the  scnatc  of  Rome  determined  to  cnish  the  TM»wer 
of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.    He  ha<l  joined  Hannilml 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  late  war,  when  the 
destruction  of  Rome  seemed  inevitable ;  he  was  the 
most  considerable  potentate  in  the  countries  neigh- 
bouring to  Italy  on  the  east ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
armies,  derived  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  was 
not  yet  extinguished.      These  were  considerations 
sufficient  to    point    him  out  as  the  next  object  of 
hostility  to  the  Roman  arms ;    and  although  ])eaoe 
bad  been  concluded  with  him  two  or  three  years 
before,  yet  the  grounds  of  a  new  quarrel  were  soon 

['  Accordiw  to  Niebuhr,  Vol.    cepbale  ^64>,  Livv  iiaving  made  an 
iV.  282,  this  date  should  be  562,     error  of  one  year. — E*!.] 
•ad  that  Tor  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
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diseoTiCT^.  He*  wtm  accused  of  having  attacked  the  chap. 
Athenians  and  some  others  of  the  allies  of  Rome ; ' — .- — ' 
and  of  having  sent  some  Macedonian  soldiers  to  the 
tussbtanec  of  Hannibal  in  Africa.  A  Roman  army  was 
instantly  sent  over  into  Greece,  and  a  Roman  fleet 
co-operated  with  the  naval  force  of  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  the  Rhodians ;  these  powers,  toge- 
ther with  the  ^tolians,  being  constantly  enemies  to 
Maoedon,  and  the  present  war  being  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  chiefly,  as  was  j)retended,  on  their 
account.  Tlie  liarUirous '  trilKJS  on  the  north  and 
west  of  Macedonia  were  also  led,  by  the  temptation 
of  plunder,  to  join  the  confe<leracy ;  and  their  irru|>- 
tions  serv(3d  to  distract  the  councils  and  the  forces  of 
IMiilip.     Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  he  main-  luuieof 

1      .  .   ,  .  ft  Cvnoc«- 

tamed  the  contest  with  great  Mgour  for  three  years ;  ^c. 
till  being  defeated  in  a  general  action  at  Cynocephale  b  c.'  197! 
in  Thessaly,  and  his  whole  countr}%  exhausted  as  it 
already  was  by  the  war,  l)eing  now  exposed  to  inva- 
sion, he  was  re<luce<l  to  ticcept  peace  on  such  terms 
as  the  Romans  thought  proper  to  dictate.  ITiese,  as 
usuaL,  tended  to  cripple  the  ])ower  of  the  vanquished 
party,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  appearing  more  favourable  to 
their  allies  than  to  themselves.  Philip  was  *  obliged 
to  gire  up  every  Greek  city  that  he  poHsc»sse<l  lieyond 
the  limits  of  Mace<lonia,  lx)th  in  Kuro]>e  and  in  Asia; 
a  V*:-  '  'ion  which  dcprive<l  him  of  Thewaly,  Acha*a, 
Pi  IVrrha'bia,  and  Magnesia,  and  particularly 

aXX.4Si  XXXI.  5.  *  Polybiat.  XVIII.  «7.et  Mq. 

'  U«7.  XXXI.  88.  as.  41.  Ac.      17.  and  XVII.  8. 
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CHAP,  of  the  three  imiiortant  to^iis  of  Corinth,  Chnlcis,  and 
' — '■' — r  l)i»inetria»,  which  he  used  to  call  the  fettere  of 
(jlreece.  All  these  states  were  declaretl  frt'c  and 
indefKMulent ;  except  that  the  liomans  (pretending 
that  AntiochiiR,  king  of  Syria,  threatenetl  the  safety 
of  Greece)  retaine<l,  for  the  present,  the  strong  places 
of  Chalcis  and  Dcnietrias*  in  their  own  handf*. 
Philip  wm*  forced  uIho  to  Hatisfy  the  sevenil  demands 
of  Attains,  of  the  llhodians,  and  of  the  other  allies 
of  Rome,  except  of  the  ^tolians,  whom  it  was  now 
the  |X)licy  of  the  Romans  to  humble;  iik  the  depres- 
sion of  Philip  had  left  them  the  principal  i>ower  in 
Greece.  In  addition  to  these  sacrifices,  he  was  to 
surrender  almost  the  whole  of  his  navy,  and  to  pay 
to  Rome  a  thousand  talentx. 

Imme<liately  *  after  the  (•oiu-lu>i«»ii  t»f  il»i«  Uvaiy 
followed  the  nienioraljle  Hcene  at  the  Inthmian 
games,  where  it  was  announced  to  all  the  multitude 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  that  the  Romans  be- 
stowed entire  freedom  u\h)U  all  those  states  of  (Jreecc 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Macedon. 
The  Greeks,  unable  to  read  the  future,  and  Iiaving 
as  yet  had  no  experience  of  the  ambition  of  Rome, 
received  this  act  with  the  warmest  gratitude;  and 
seemecl  to  acknowledge  the  Romans  in  the  character 
which  they  assumed,  of  protectors  and  deliverers  of 
(ireece. 
WwwHb  Tlie  kingdom  of  Macedon  being  now  humbled, 
the  Gmt.    there  was  no  one  m  a  condition  to  dispute  the  power 

r.C.  582.  r  r 

aC.  192. 

[*  Pulybiu*.  XVIII.  28.— Ed.]         •  Polybius.  XVIII.  29.  et  teq. 


WAR   WITH   ANTIOCHU8  THE   GREAT. 

of  the  RonmiiH  in  Greece,  except  Antiochus,  kin^  of  chap. 
Syria.  This  prince  had  lately  '  enlarged  his  domiyions  ' — « — ' 
by  reducing  those  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  many  wars  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  had  l)een  gained  by  the  kings 
of  Eg}'pt.  He  now  profes8e<l  his  intention  of  crossing 
into  Europe,  and  re-uniting  to  his  empire  those  cities 
and  |)arts  of  Tlirace  which  had  been  conquered  from 
Lysiniachus  by  one  of  his  predecessors;  and  which 
had  since  been  M'reste*!  from  the  crown  of  Syria  by 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon.  But  the  liomans 
having  now  brought  their  war  \iith  Philip  to  an  end, 
resolved  at  once  to  stop  the  ]>rogres8  of  Antiochus ; 
and  their  ambassadors,  who  found  liim  at  Lysiniachia, 
recjuiretl  him  to  restore  every  place  that  he  had  taken 
from  Ptolemy,  king  of  Eg>'pt,  and  to  leave  those 
cities  inde|>endent,  which,  having  lately  belonged  to 
Philip,  were  now  destinetl  by  the  Romans  to  enjoy 
their  lilierty. 

Antiochus  replied,  that  the  Romans  had  no  more 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  than  he  had  in  those  of 
Italy ;  and  the  amlwssadors  dejmrted  without  gaining 
their  demands.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  .Ktolians*, 
who  were  now  totally  alienated  from  the  Romans,  in 
consetpienceof  the  neglect  with  which  they  had  Ikhmi 
tn>atcHl  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  peace  with  Philip, 
(*agerly  solicited!  the  king  of  Syria  to  enter  (iretH'e, 
encouraging  him  to  ho|H»,  that,  with  their  assistance, 
he  might  destroy  the  influence  of  Rome  in  that  country 

?  I'oM.i»«.  XVIII.  S2.88.  and  •  LUy,  XXXV.  IJ  an  iri.  Ac 
Liry.  XXXIII.  19.88. 
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CHAP,  altogether.  Ho  accordingly  croned  over  with  a  Hinall 
' — ^ — '  force,  aiid  wai*  adniitte<],  through  tlie  intrigues  of  the 
^Uolians,  and  the  disfKisition  of  the  inhnbitantu,  into 
several  places  of  importance;  but'  the  Achsans  and 
Eunienes,  who  liad  lately  succeede*!  Attalus  on  the 
throne  of  Pergamus,  declare<l  against  him,  and  their 
forces  occupie<l  Chalcis,  in  Euba^a,  to  secure  it  from 
his  attacks.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  also  decided 
on  taking  part  with  the  Ilomans ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, Antiochus  succeeded  in  reducing  Chalcis,  and 
the  whole  of  Euboea,  and  won  besides  several  cities 
in  Tliessaly.  He  returned  to  Chalcis  to  pass  the 
winter;  and  the  consul,  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio, 
arriving  in  Epirus  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  having 
marched  thence  into  Macedonia  to  concert  measures 
witi)  Philip,  and  after^-ards  having  advanced  into 
Thessaly,  Antiochus  took  post  at  the  famous  pass  of 
TliermopyUe  to  0[>|K)sc  his  further  progress.  He  was 
easily  dislodged,  however,  by  the  Romans;  and  that 
with  such  severe  loss,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  at 
once  to  al)andon  Greece,  and  to  return  to  Asia  by 
sea  from  Chalcis,  leaving  the  iF^tolians  to  l^ear,  as 
they  best  could,  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman 
vengeance. 

Tliey  were  acconling-ly  attacked  by  the  consul, 
Manius  Acilius '°,  and,  after  seeing  some  of  their 
towns  taken,  they  implored  and  obtained  an  armistice 
for  a  certain  period,  in  order  to  allow  them  time  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Rome.     But  the  demands  of  the 

•  U»y,XXXV.50.5l ;  XXXVI.         '•  Livy.  XXXVI.  22 -M. 
1 4,  et  teq. 
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senate  being  more  exorbitant  than  they  could  yet  chap. 
bring  themselves  to  accept,  the  war  was  again  re- ' —  — 
newed,  and  Manius"  was  actively  employed  in 
l)e»it*ging  AI^phi^<8a,  when  tlie  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sor, L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  aflbrded  the  ^tolians  another 
respite.  The  new  consul,  who  was  wholly  bent  on 
crossing  over  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  was  easily  persuaded  to  grant  the  Mto- 
lians  a  truce  for  six  months  :  and  their  affairs  were  in 
so  desperate  a  state,  that  even  this  doubtful  favour 
seemed  to  them  most  acceptable. 

Having  thus  freed  himself  from  the  possible  danger 
of  leaving  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  L.  Scipio  set  forward 
for  the  Hellespont'*,  accom|)anied  by  his  brother, 
the  famous  Scipio  Africanus,  who  acted  under  him  as 
his  lieutenant.  The  march  of  the  army  w^as  facili- 
tated to  the  utmost  by  Philip,  king  of  Mace<lon ; 
who  seems  vainly  to  liave  ho{>ed  that  by  a  faithful  and 
aealons  observance  of  the  treaty  of  |)eace,  he  might 
soften  the  remorsdess  ambition  of  the  Romans.  A 
naval  victor}',  won  by  the  Roman  fleet,  ensured  the 
safety  of  the  passage  into  Asia;  and  Antiochus",  dis- 
tmsting  h'-'  -""  strength,  abandoned  the  sea  coast, 
and    coiK .  (1    his    army   near    Magnesia    and 

Thjatinu     Here  he  was  attacke<l  by  the  Romans,  and  iuiti««r 


totally  defeate<l.     Sardis  and  several  other  places  sur-  U.C.M4. 
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rendered  imnuHliately  after  the  Imttle;  and  Antiochus, 
completely"  {Minic-stnick,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
consul  and  his  brother,  soliciting  peace  on  their  own 

"  Pol^bint.  XXI.  I.S.&C  "  LWy.XXXVII.a0.8l.aS,«tMq. 

"  Utj,  XXXVII.  1.7.  >•  PoljMm,  XXI.  IS.&e. 
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CHAP,  tonus.  He  wuh  unit  iv  i  oidin^rly  to  rt'si^i  IiIh 
— ^ —  prt'teiwioiw  to  any  (loiiii>.ii»a  ;Ui.it«\»T  in  KMrope,  and 
to  cede  everv  thing  tlmt  he  |h.— .  —.  in  A  ..i  \ve»t- 
ward  of  Mount  Taurus;  to  \m\  fiftei'U  thounand 
talents  to  the  Romans  within  twelve  years,  to  reim- 
burse them  for  the  exfK'Uses  of  the  war ;  to  pay  to 
Eumenes,  king  of  Perganms,  four  hundred  talentM  in 
money,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  which  he  had 
engi^^  by  treaty  to  pay  to  the  lute  king  Attains;  to 
give  up  Hannilml  and  some  other  individuals  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Romans ;  and  to  give  twenty 
hostages  immediately,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  to 
be  selected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consul.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  Antiochus,  and  hostilities 
ceased  therefore  on  both  sides.  Ambassadors  were 
then  sent  to  Rome  by  Antiochus,  to  procure  a  mtiii- 
cation  of  the  ymacc  from  the  senate  and  people ;  and 
by  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  almost  every  state 
within  the  limits  ceded  by  the  van(|uishe<l  king,  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  new  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  Asia, 
and  t^  gain  for  themselves  as  large  a  share  &.s  possible 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  A fter  the  several 
embassies  had  received  an  audience  of  the  senate,  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  was  ratified,  and  ten  commis- 
sioners'* were  ap{)ointed  to  settle  all  disputed  points 
in  Asia;  with  these  general  instructions,  that  all  the 
dominions  ceded  by  the  king  of  Syria  to  the  Romans 
should  be  given  to  Eumenes,  with  the  exception 
of  Lycia  and  part  of  Caria,  whicli  were  >m'«.»m".w1  mii 
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the  RlKxlians  and  those  Greek  cities  which  had  jwiid  chap. 
trihuto  to  Autiochus,  and  which  were  now  declared  *• — v — 
indeiiendent.  But  before  these  coniniissionere  arrived 
in  Asia,  the  Roman  anns  had  Ikhmi  employed  in 
another  successful  war.  Cn.  Manlius'*^  \'ulso,  who 
Huccee<le<l  L.  Scipio  in  the  consulship,  and  in  the 
coniniand  of  the  army  in  Asia  Minor,  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  some  conquest,  had  attacked  the 
Galatians,  or  Asiatic  Gauls,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
had  furnishe<l  assistance   to  Antiochus ;    and,  after  D*«»t  o*" 

tb«  Gala- 

SBTeral  engagements,  had  obliged  the  different  tribes 
to  sue  for  peace.  Their  ambassadors  came  to  him 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter  to  receive  his  answer; 
and  al>out  the  same  time  Eumenes  and  the  ten  com- 
missioners arrived  from  Rome.  A  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  then  concluded  with  Antiochus,  in 
which,  liesides  the  concessions  formerly  mentione<l, 
he  agreed  to  give  up  almost  the  whole  of  his  navy, 
and  all  his  elephants,  and  not  to  make  war  in  Euro])e, 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean. 

The  Galatians,  having  been  ab^eady  plundered  to 
the  utmost  during  the  war,  were  only  wanie<l  to  con- 
fine themselvc>s  within  their  own  limits,  and  not  to 
molest  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes;  and  Arianithes, 
king  of  CapfMidocia,  who  had  also  given  assiNtaii<'i> 
to  Antiochus,  was  oblige<l  to  deprecate  the  anger  of 
Rome  by  the  fMiyment  of  six  hundre<l  talents;  half 
of  which,  however,  was  afterwards  remittetl  to  him 
at  the  intercession  of  Eumenes.      Tliis  last  prince 
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reoeired  a  great  inoreaae  of  territory,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe;  and,  together  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Rhodes,  was  in  appearance  tho  greatest 
gainer  from  the  victory  of  the  liomans.  However, 
in  the  mere  act  of  giving  away  kingdomH  at  her 
(liftcrotion,  Rome  plainly  declared  the  pre-eminence 
of  her  own  power  :  niid  she  soon  after  8howe<l,  tlint 
8he  could  resume  her  gifts  as  easily  as  she  had  made 
them,  whenever  the  conduct  of  her  allies  began  to 
excite  her  jealousy. 
CMMimt  of  It  hag  been  already  mentioned,  that  L.  Scipio,  when 
marching  towards  Asia,  granted  a  truce  for  six  months 
to  the  iEtoIians;  but  as  they  could  not  yet  be  induced 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans, 
the  war  was  again  renewed,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior'\ 
the  colleague  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  the  consulship,  crossed 
over  into  Greece  to  complete  their  subjugation.  He 
first  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  which  was  vigorously 
defended ;  but  the  i^tolians,  now  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  the  contest,  sued  for  peace 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians  and  Athe- 
nians; and  terms  were  at  length  granted  them, 
which  besides  diminishing  their  territory,  and  oblig- 
ing them  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  reduced  them  to 
a  state  of  entire  dependence  on  Rome,  by  obliging 
them  to  follow  the  Romans  in  all  their  wars,  and  to 
acknowledge  and  oljey  the  power  an<l  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Their  fate  excites  the  less  comjmssion,  when 
we  remember  that  they  first  invited  the  Romans  into 

■'  Livy.  XXXVII.  49:  XXXVIII.  S.etteq.     Polybiiu.  XXII.  9. 
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GTTcre ;  and  that  their  faithless  and  ambitious  policy    chap. 
had  mainly  contributed  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  ' — - — ' 
Greeks  in  one  powerful  state,  which  might  have  been 
able  long  to  maintain  its  inde{)endence  against  every 
enemy. 

Eleven  years  had  not  passed  since  the  conclusion  of  pjjS^"  *' 
the  last  war  with  Macedon,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  another  was  likely  to  conuuence.  In  the  late 
war  with  Antiochus,  l*hilip,  as  has  been  seen,  sideil 
with  the  lionians;  and  thus  took  from  the  king  of 
Syria  the  towns  of  jflnus  and  Maronea,  and  some 
other  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ; 
and  from  the  jf^ltolians,  several  cities  which  they  had 
ooenpied  in  Tlu»ssaly  and  Perrhapbia.  All  these 
places,  at  the  conciu.sion  of  the  war,  he  pro|>osed  to 
retain  in  his  possession ;  but  on  one  side,  Eumenes 
laid  claim'*  to  the  towns  of  Thrace,  insisting  that  the 
Romans  had  given  to  him  that  ])ortion  of  the  terri- 
tories conqnere<l  from  Antiochus ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  'lliessalians  and  Perrha^bians  demande<l  the  re- 
storation of  the  citifs  taken  jKJSsession  of  by  Philip 
in  their  countrv',  urging  that  the  ifltolians  had  un- 
justly seised  them,  and  that  on  their  expulsion,  they 
ought  to  rerert  to  their  original  and  rightful  oiKnera. 
The  lenate,  as  tisual,  ap|K)inted  commissionetB  to 
hear  and  to  decide  on  this  question ;  and  sentenoe 
was  given,  as  might  have  been  ex{)ected,  against  the 
preteDsioDs  of  IMiilip.  He  had  no  intention,  how- 
ever, to  yield  without  resistance ;  but  not  being  yet 
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CHAP,  prepared  for  war,  ho  nought  to  gain  time  by  sending 
^  >>  '  his  son  Demetrius "  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause. 
This  prince  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  hostages 
given  by  his  father  fur  his  faithful  execution  of  the 
terms  of  the  last  treaty  with  the  ]U)mans;  and  he 
had  then  so  won  the  favour  of  many  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  that  Philip  tni>*te<l  much  to  the  influence 
he  might  })OH>«e88  on  tlio  present  occasion.  Nor  was 
he  disappointed ;  for  Demetrius  was  sent  back  with 
renewed  expressions  of  the  kindness  entertained  for 
him  by  the  senate,  and  *•  with  a  promise,  that  out  of 
regard  for  him,  a  fresh  commission  should  Ik?  aj>- 
]>ointe<l  to  reconsider  the  points  in  dispute  between 
Philip  and  his  opponents.  Yet  the  new  commission 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  former  one;  and 
Philip  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  all 
the  contested  to^-ns  lK)th  iu  Tlutu;e  and  Thessaly : 
nor  did  the  favour  sho^-n  by  the  Romans  to  Deme- 
trius produce  any  other  result  than  his  destruction. 
A  suspicion  arose  that  he  aspired  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  through  their  support,  to  the  exclusion  of 
T«i|*»iw»«i  his  elder  brother  Perseus.  Tliis  i>roducetl  an  oiien 
PwiuiM.  enmity  Ixjtween  the  brothers ;  and  after  many  mutual 
accusations  of  each  other,  Philip,  it  is  said*',  was  in- 
duced to  order  the  death  of  Demetrius  by  poison  : 
but,  according  to  the  Roman  writers,  being  after- 
wBrds  convinced  of  his  innocence,  he  intended  to 
deprive  Perseus  of  the  succession,  in  abhorrence  of 
'•'his  treachery  towards  his  brother.     He  died,  how- 
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ever.  iK-forf  his  intoiitioiis  coiilil  he  carried  into  etlect,    ciup. 
and  lVr>cu-s  iiseeiuleil  the  throne  without  difticulty.  i^^ji^ 
Tliis  account  of  the  private  aftiiirs  of  the  royal  family  oLiitz 
of  Mace<lon«  as  it  relates  to  matters  not  likely  to  be 
known  with  certainty  by  the  public,  and  as  it  comes 
to  us  from  >»Titer8  disposed  to  believe  every  calumny 
against  Perseus,  merits  very  little  attention.     It  is 
only  known,  that  the  Romans  were  disposed,  from 
the  very  l)eginning  of  his  reign,  to  regard  the  new 
king  of  Mace<lon  with  aversion ;  and  that  he,  fore- 
seeing that  a  war  in  defence  of  the  inde|)endence  of 
his   crown   would    soon    be   inevitable,    took    every 
method  of  rendering  himself  popular  in  Greece,  and 
of  strengthening  the  internal  resources  of  his  king- 
dom. 

The  Romans  alleged ",  as  the  causes  of  their  Seeowi  m»- 
quarrel  with  Perseus,  that  he  had  made  war  on  some  ww. 
of  their  allies ;  that  he  had  endeavoure<l  to  draw 
away  others  to  a  connexion  with  himst»lf,  incompa- 
tible with  their  duty  to  Rome ;  and  that  he  ha<l 
hired  aworing  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
king  Eumencs,  when  returning  from  Rome,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  instigate  the  senate  to  declan*  war 
against  Macedon.  In  answer"  to  these  charges, 
Peraeiu  rcplie<l,  that  his  hostilities  with  the  allies  of 
Rome  were  purely  defensive :  and  the  charge  of  in- 
tended anaflsination  be  strongly  and  flatly  denie<i. 
With  regard  to  his  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  allies 
of  Rome   from   their  fidelity,  he  is  made  by  Livy  to 
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<^|AP.  n§gt  to  ft  foniier  Jnitification  of  himself  on  that 
' — «-—  point,  which  is  not  at  present  to  be  found  in  Livy's 
history.  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  lionians 
were  determined  on  war,  and  tliat  the  kin;^  of 
Maoedon  took  every  step,  consistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  crown,  to  avoid  it  Although  the 
Romans'^  had  accused  him  of  making  great  military 
preparations  in  time  of  peace,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  in 
a  fitf  better  condition  to  commence  immediate  hos- 
tilities than  they  were,  yet  he  lost  the  oi)p<)rtunity 
thus  afforded  him,  from  his  anxious  desire  to  n^po- 
tiate  T^nth  the  enemy;  and  when  he  was  actually 
driven  to  take  up  arm8*\  and  had  gained  nome  advan- 
tage over  the  consul  Licinius,  he  instantly  renewe<l 
his "  offers  of  peace,  consenting  to  the  same  terms 
which  his  father  had  only  submitted  to  after  liis 
total  defeat  at  Cynocephale.  Tlie  most  oj>en  and 
unprincipled  ambition  in  modem  times,  would  hardly 
dare  to  avow  such  an  answer  as  that  made  by  the 
Roman  general,  to  a  proposal  so  conciliatory.  He 
replied,  that  Perseus  must  submit  himself  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  senate,  and  allow  it  to  decide  on  the 
state  of  Macedon,  as  it  should  think  proper.  In 
other  words,  the  time  was  now  come,  when  the 
Romans  in  their  career  of  conquest,  had  reacheti  the 
kingdom  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  delay,  far  less  to  renounce,  their  re- 
solution of  sacrificing  it  to  their  lawless  and  system- 
atic ambition. 
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Tliis  rcftisal  to  negotiate  after  a  defeat,  was  a  chap. 
general  niaxiin  of  Roman  jmlicy,  and  has  often  lK,*en  ' — ^ — 
extolled  as  a  proof  of  heroic  magnaniniitj.  It  should 
rather  be  considered  as  a  direct  outrage  on  the 
honour  and  independence  of  all  other  nations,  which 
ought,  in  justice,  to  have  put  the  i>eople  who  pro- 
fessed it,  out  of  the  jKile  of  all  friendly  relations  with 
mankind.  In  a  moment  of  madness,  the  French 
Convention,  in  1 794,  passed  a  decree,  that  the  garri- 
sons of  the  four  fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier, 
then  in  the  j)ossession  of  the  allies,  should  be  put  to 
the  sword,  if  they  did  not  surrender  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  were  summoned.  To  this  de- 
cree, a  notice  of  which  acconi|Kinied  the  summons  of 
the  besieging  general,  the  Austrian  governor  of  Le 
Quesnoy  nobly  replied,  "  No  one  nation  has  a  right 
to  decree  the  dishonour  of  another:  I  shall  maintain 
my  post  so  as  to  deser>e  the  esteem  of  my  master, 
and  even  that  of  the  French  people  themselves." 
In  like  manner,  a  refusal  to  make  i)eace  except  on 
their  submission,  was  to  decree  the  dishonour  of 
erery  other  nation :  nor  had  Rome  any  right  to  in- 
sist, that  whatever  were  the  events  of  a  war,  it  should 
only  bo  terminated  on  such  conditions  as  should 
make  her  enemy  the  inferior  party.  Had  other 
nations  acted  on  the  same  principle,  every  M'nr  must 
necessarily  have  l>een  a  war  of  extermination ;  and 
thus  the  pri<lc  of  one  people  would  have  multiplietl 
infinitely  the  sulU'rings  of  the  human  rare,  and  have 
reduced  mankind  to  a  statr  of  worse  than  savage  fero- 
city.    Tlie  avowal  of  such  a  maxim,  in  short,  place<l 
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Rome  in  a  condition  of  actual  hostility  with  tho 
whole  world ;  and  would  have  juHtifie<l  all  nations 
in  unitinji^  together  for  the  puriKwe  of  forcing  a 
Holemn  and  practical  renunciation  of  it;  or,  in  case 
of  a  refiisaK  of  extirjiating  utterly  the  lionian  |KK)pIe, 
as  the  common  enemies  of  the  peace  and  honour  of 
mankind. 

After  the  refusal  of  the  consul  liicinln-'  u»  nego- 
tiate with  Perseus,  the  war  was  protracte<l  for  two 
years  more  without  any  decisive  success ;  the  Roman 
officers  who  were  employe*!  in  it  disjilaying  little 
ability  or  enterprise,  and  disgracing  themselves  by 
flagrant "  acts  of  extortion  and  o|)prc»s8ion  towanls 
their  allies.  At  last,  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  son  of  the 
consul  who  was  killed  at  Cannsp,  and  himself  in- 
heriting his  father's  reputation  for  wi8<lom  and  valour, 
was  chosen  consul ;  and  the  province  of  Macedonia 
falling  to  his  share,  he  took  ever)*  method  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  Great  care  was"  ob- 
served in  the  apjiointment  of  the  officers  who  were 
to  serve  under  him ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  Cireece 
and  took  the  command,  he  greatly  refonned  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army,  and  brought  it  into  a  high  state 
BaHkoT  of  order  and  activity.  His  exertions  were  soon  re- 
EmititiM  warded  by  the  battle  of  Pydna,  of  the  details  of 
which  we  have  onlv  the  account  of  Plutarch,  but  the 
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KC.  16B.  event  is  abundantly  known.  The  Macedonian  army 
was  totally  destroyed ;  the  cities  of  the  kingdom 
successively   surrendered    to    the    conquerors ;    and 
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Perseus  himself  shortly  after  gave  himself  up  to  chap. 
the  oonsurs  mercy.  He  was  taken  to  Rome  with  * — ^ — 
his  family,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  ifLmilius ;  and, 
according  to  Paterculus,  died  about  four  years  after- 
wards at  Allja",  which  was  assigned  as  the  place  of 
his  confinement.  His  principal  nobility,  and  every 
man  *•  who  had  ever  held  any  office  under  him,  were 
ordered  to  transport  themselves  into  Italy,  on  pain 
of  death,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  new  settle- 
ment of  their  country.  Macedonia  was  then  divided 
into  four  districts;  each  of  which  was  to  be  under 
a  republican  government.  Half  the  tribute  formerly 
paid  to  the  king,  was  henceforward  to  be  paid  to  the 
Romans,  who  also  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
pro<iuce  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  king- 
dom. Tlie  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  fell  timber 
for  ship-building;  and  all  intermarriages  and  sales 
of  land  iK'tween  the  people  of  the  several  districts 
were  forbidden.  With  these  marks  of  real  slavery, 
they  were  left,  for  the  present,  nominally  free ;  and 
l^Iacedonia  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province. 

It  18  curious  to  observe,  how,  after  every  succes-  Coodnct  of 
mve  conquest,  the  Romans  altered   their  Ijchaviour  h.r'auw. 

*•  Viil.  V.II.  Patorciil.  I.  11. —  tad  th«r«  bsTfaMr  offnuled  tho  loU 
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CBAF.    to  those  allies  who  had  aided  them  to  gain  it,  and 
— * — '  whoee  friendship  or  enmity  was  now  become  indif- 
ferent to  them.     Thus,  after  their  first  war  with 
Philip,  they  slighted  the  iEtolians ;  after  they  had 
Tanquished  Antiochut,  they  readily  listened  to  com- 
plaints against  Philip ;  and  now  the  destruction  of 
Macedon   enable<l    them    to   use   the   language   of 
sovereigns  rather  than  of  allies  to  their  oldest  and 
most  ^thfiil  friends,  Eumenes,  the  Uho<lians,  and 
the   Achieaiis.     The "  senate   first   tampered   with 
Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  hoping  that  he 
might  Ixj  persuaded  to  accuse  his  brother,  and  to 
petition  for  a  share  of  his  dominions  ;  but  when  they 
found  him  deaf  to  their  temptations,  they  retracted 
some  promises  which  they  had  before  made  him,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  listen  to  them.     Afterwards, 
when  Eumenes  himself  landed  in  Italy  on  *^  his  way 
to  Rome,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  suspicions 
entertained  against  him,  the  senate,   aware  of  his 
purpose,  issued  an  order  that  no  king  should  lie 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  despatched  one  of 
the  qusestors  to  announce  it  to  him  at  Brundusium, 
and  to  command  him  to  leave  Italy  immediately. 
The   Rhodians   had    offended    by  declaring  ojKjnly, 
"  that  they  "  were  tired  of  the  war  with  Perseus ; 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  was  the  friend  of 
their  commonwealth ;  that  they  should  wish  to  see 
the  contending   parties   reconciled;  and    that  they 
would  themselves  declare  against  those  whose  obsti- 
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nacj  should  be  an  impediment  to  peace."  Tliis 
declaration,  which  was  received  at  iiome  most 
indignantly,  had  been  privately  recommended  by 
Q.  Marcius,  the  Roman  consul,  to  one  of  the  Rho- 
dian  ambaasadors,  who  had  visited  him  in  his  camp 
in  Macedonia,  during  the  preceding  year :  and  Poly- 
biu«  **  reasonably  conjectures,  that  ^larcius,  confident 
of  a  speedy  victory  over  Perseus,  gave  this  advice  to 
the  Rhodians,  with  the  treacherous  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  senate  with  a  future  pretence  of  hosti- 
lity agnnst  them.  However,  their  fault  was  punished 
by  the  loss  of  Lycia  and  Caria  '\  which  the  senate 
now  declared  independent ;  and  the  individuals  who 
were  accused  of  favouring  Perseus  were  given  up  to 
the  Romans  ",  or  at  the  instigation  of  Roman  olii- 
cers  were  put  to  death  by  the  Rho<lian  government. 
Nor  should  it  be "  omitted,  that  a  general  inquiry 
was  institute^}  throughout  Greece  into  the  conduct 
of  the  principal  men  in  the  several  states  during  the 
late  war.  Those  who  were  accused  by  their  country- 
men of  the  ]{oman  party  of  having  favoured  Perseus, 
were  summoned  to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause  as 
criminals;  and  some  were  even  put  to  death.  But 
if  the  mere  opinions  and  inclinations  of  individuals 
were'  thus  punished,  the  states  which  had  actually 
taken  part  with  Macedon  met  with  a  still  heavier 
destiny.  Let  it  be  for  ever  remembered,  that  by  a 
decree  **  of  the  senate,  serenty  towns  of  Epirus  were 

••  Polyliliu.  XXVIII.  15.  ••  PoWWm,  XXX.  15.     Llry. 
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CHAP,  giren  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  Roman  army,  after 
— ^^ — '  all  hostilities  were  at  an  end ;  that  falsehood  and 
deceit  were  used  to  prevent  resistance  or  escape ;  and 
that  in  one  day  and  one  hour  serenty  towns  were 
sacked  and  destroyed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  human  beings  sold  for  slaves..  The  instru- 
ment employed  on  this  occasion  was  L.  if^miliuB 
Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedon,  and  one  of  those 
whom  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  models  of  Roman 
Tirtue.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincere 
affection  for  his  country,  his  indiffbrence  to  money, 
and  his  respectability  as  a  citizen,  husband,  son,  and 
father.  But  it  is  useful  to  see  what  dreadful  actions 
the  best  men  of  ancient  times  were  led  unhesi- 
tatingly to  commit,  from  the  utter  absence  of  a  just 
law  of  nations,  and  the  fatal  liabit  of  making  their 
country  the  supreme  object  of  their  duty.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  these  evils  should  be  prevented,  unless 
truer  notions  have  insensibly  established  themselves 
in  the  minds  of  men,  even  of  those  who  are  least 
grateful  to  the  source  from  which  they  have  derived 
them;  and  if  modem  Europe  be  guided  by  purer 
principles,  the  Christian  historian  cannot  forget  from 
what  cause  this  better  and  happier  condition  has 
arisen. 

It  remains  now  that  we  speak  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  towards  the  Achscans.  The  early  his- 
tory of  the  AchsBan  league,  and  the  leaning  of  its 
councils  towards  a  friendly  connexion  with  Macedon, 
has  l)een  already  noticetl.  In  the  war  l)etween  the 
Romans  and    Philip,   however,   the  AchsDans  were 
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persuaded  to  join  with  tho  former;  a  step  which  chap. 
Polybius  *'  describes  as  absolutely  necessary  for  their  ' — ^ — 
safety ;  whether  it  were  altogether  equally  honour- 
able, we  have  hardly  the  means  of  deciding.  But 
their  new  connexion,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  origin,  was  ever  aften^ards  faithfully  obser^'ed ; 
insomuch  that  the  Romans,  though  sufficiently  adroit 
in  finding  matter  of  complaint,  when  they  were  dis- 
IK)9ed  to  do  so,  and  though  offended  by  the  free  and 
inde{)endent  tone  which  the  Achaean  government 
always  maintained  towards  them,  could  yet  obtain 
no  tolerable  pretext  for  attacking  them.  There  was, 
however,  a  traitor  amongst  the  Achjeans,  named 
Callicrates ",  who,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the 
ruling  party  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  endea- 
voured to  supplant  them  through  the  influence  of 
Rome ;  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  senate  by 
representing  his  opponents  as  despiscrs  of  the  Roman 
authority,  which  he  and  his  friends  vainly  endea- 
voured to  uphold.  After  the  Macedonian  war,  his 
intrigues*'  were  carried  to  a  greater  extent  tlian 
ever.  lie  accused  a  great  number  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  countr}Tiien  of  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus ;  and  although  the  conduct  of  the  Acha3an 
government  towards  Rome  liad  Ixjen  perfectly  blame- 
less, and  nothing  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
king  of  Macedon  which  confinned  the  charge,  even 
against  any  of  its  individual  citicensi  yet,  on  tho 
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CHAP,  demand  of  the  Romans,  more  tlian  a  tlioumnd  of 
,  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  commonwonlth  wero 
arrested  and  sent  into  Italy,  under  pretence  that 
they  should  be  tried  for  their  conduct  at  Rome.  On 
their  arrival  in  Italy,  they  were  confined  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Tuscany,  and  there  renuiineil  nearly 
seventeen  years.  The  senate  repeatedly  refused  the 
petition  of  the  Ach»an  goremment,  that  tlun'  might 
either  be  released,  or  else  be  brought  to  trial.  It  is 
added,  that  whoever  among  them  were  at  any  time 
detecte<l  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  invariably 
put  to  death.  At  last",  after  most  of  them  had 
died  in  captivity,  the  influence  of  Cato  the  censor 
was  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  survivors,  at  the  request 
of  Scipio  iEmilianus,  who  was  anxious  to  sen'e  one 
of  their  number,  his  own  familiar  frientl,  the  historian 
Polybius.  But  the  manner  in  which  Cato  pleaded 
their  cause  deserree  to  be  recorded.  He  represente*! 
the  Achaean  prisoners  as  unworthy  of  the  notice  of 
the  senate  of  Rome :  **  AVe  sit  here  all  day,"  said 
he,  **  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do,  debating  about  the 
fate  of  a  few  wretched  old  Greeks,  whether  the 
undertakers  of  Rome  or  Achsea  are  to  have  the 
burning  of  them."  We  have  dwelt  the  more  fully 
on  this  treatment  of  the  Achaeans,  because  it  sets  in 
the  clearest  light  the  character  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  and  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  state  of  the 
world  under  the  Roman  dominion,  when  such  men  as 
Polybius  were  subject  to  the  worst  oppression  and 
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iuBoledce  from  a  nation  which  boasted  of  Cato  the    ^^j^- 
oenaor  as  one  of  its  greatest  oruameuts.  ' — v-»^ 

Hitherto,  however,  Achaea  and  the  rest  of  Greece  i"p«rt^«« 

of  Anditt- 


ras. 
U.C.  60S. 


Still  tMijoviHl  a  nominal  independence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  real  supremacy  of  the  lloman  |)ower.  liut  «£  /v/'a. 
within  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  over- 
throw of  Perseus,  even  these  j)oor  remains  of  freedom 
were  destroyetl.  A  man  "  of  low  condition,  named 
Andriscus,  availing  himself  of  his  {)er8onal  resem- 
blance to  the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  assumed  the 
name  of  Philip,  and  pretending  tlmt  he  was  the  son 
of  Peneua,  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Macedonians. 
After  a  short  contest,  he  was  defeated  and  le<l  pri- 
soner to  Home  by  Q.  Ca>cilius  Metellus;  and  from 
henceforward  Macedon  was  j)laced  entirely  on  the 
footing  of  a  Roman  province.  The  fall  of  Achaea  AcbMs 
followed  almost  at  the  same  time.  It  ap])ear8  **  that 
a  party  had  lately  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the 
Achaean  councils,  warmly  inclined  to  throw  off  the 
control  of  Home  ;  bu^  without  the  wisdom  or  integ- 
rity which  liad  enaY)le«l  Philopoemen  and  Lycortas 
to  command  rt»8j)eot  from  the  Romans,  while  they 
avoided  giving  them  the  slightest  pretence  for  attack- 
ing their  inde|)endence.  The  jmrty  now  in  power, 
on  the  oontrark',  8eeme<l  bent  ujion  provoking  a  war 
with  Rome.  Tliey  attacked  |jace<la'mon  '\  which, 
although  obliged  to  iK'eome  a  member  of  the  Acha^n 
conft'«leniry,  was  on  all  (M'casions  ready  to  break 
off  its  connexion ;    and  when  the  LaetHlaMuonians 

«*  Livj.  Epitom.  XLIX  I.  Ho-        «'  PolybiiM.  XXXVIII.  I. Ac 
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CHAP,  appealed  to  Rome,  and  cotnmissionere  were  lent  as 
— ^v — '  usual  to  give  tlieir  jud^ncnt,  tlie  AchaBau  govwii- 
ment  treated  them  with  the  utmost  indiflTerence,  and 
took  the  most  \iolent  measures  for  exciting  popular 
feeling  throughout  Grreeoe  against  the  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans.  The  ferment  was  at  it« 
height  when  the  commissioners,  who  ha<!  arrived  at 
Corinth  **,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
senate,  that  not  only  LacedaD>mon,  but  Corinth  also, 
and  Argos,  and  several  other  states  which  had  been 
united  with  the  Acliaeans,  should  now  be  separated 
from  them,  Vn'cjiuse  they  ha<l  originally  formed  no 
part  of  Acha'A.  Nothing  can  be  wiid  in  excuse  of 
this  decision,  which  was  alike  insolent  and  unjust ; 
yet,  where  resistance  is  so  evidently  hopeless,  as  it 
was  at  this  time  in  Greece,  it  must  ever  \ye  con- 
demned as  a  useless  aggravation  of  a  people's  suffer- 
ings. The  whole  frame  of  society  was  loosened  by 
the  Achsean  leaders ;  and  great  immediate  evils  were 
occasioned  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  their  lead- 
ing to  permanent  good.  Slaves  *^  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  enlisted  to  swell  the  Achsan  army;  debtors 
were  protected  from  their  creditors ;  and  heavy  requi- 
sitions were  laid  on  all  individuals,  male  and  female, 
to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  there  was  no  corresponding  spirit  in  the  people ; 
and  these  strong  measures  which,  if  adopted  volun- 
tarily, often  produce  effects  so  wonderful,  were  con- 
sidered vexatious  and  oppressive  when  enforced  by 
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an  unpopular  goveniment.  Metellus  at  this  time  chap. 
coninmiuled  in  Macedonia ;  and  i^ishing  to  vrin  the  ' — m^— ' 
double  glory  of  being  the  pacificator  of  Macedon  and 
Acha^a,  he  was  anxious  to  persuade  the  Achscans  to 
submit  before  Mummius  the  consul  should  arrive  to 
take  the  command  against  them.  His  advances  were 
slighted,  because  they  were  attributed  to  fear ;  and 
an  Achaean  army  *'  marched  towards  ThermopylsB  to 
oppose  his  march  into  Greece.  But  so  totally  un- 
equal were  the  Greeks  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
contest,  that  they  abandoned  their  ground  on  the 
first  approach  of  Metellus ;  and,  being  overtaken 
on  their  retreat,  were  immediately  and  completely 
route<l.  Metellus  then  advanced  towards  Corinth, 
having  reduce<l  Tliebes  and  Megara  on  his  march ; 
and  his  offers  of  peace  being  again  rejected,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  task  of  finally  subjugating 
Greece  to  L.  Mummius,  who  al>out  this  time  arrived 
from  Italy.  The  new  commander  finished  the  war  capture  oC 
in  a  single  battle,  under  the  walls  of  Corinth.    Diseus,  r.c"«8L 

DC  148. 

the  Achaean  general,  fled  to  Megalopolis,  and  there  oL'iul 
destroyed  himself  by  poison;  the  Corinthians,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  their  city,  and  Mummius 
entered  it  with  little  or  no  resistance.  But  every 
horn^r  that  follows  the  most  hardly-won  capture  of  a 
town  by  storm,  was  practised  with  deliberate  cruelty. 
Most  of  the  citizens  were  slain ;  the  women  and 
children  were  soUl  for  slaves ;  the  temples  and  houses 
were  alike  ransacked  ;  and  Corinth,  finally,  was  burnt 
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to  tho  {(round.  Tlio  Acluean  league  was  then  diH- 
soUod,  and  Greece  was  heooefor^rard  treated  as  a 
province,  was  subjected  to  tribate,  uikI  woh  governed 
by  a  lioman  proconsul,  or  pr»tor. 

We  bave  thus  related  the  final  overthrow  of  Gre- 
cian independence  Honiewhat  mure  pttrticularly  than 
the  ditHculty  of  the  conquest  or  its  iwrticular  ini)>or- 
tance  might  seem  to  demand.  Something,  however, 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  names ;  and  in- 
terested as  we  are  from  our  childhood  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Greece,  the  story  of  its  fall  caimot  be  read 
without  attention.  It  now  remains  that  we  turn  to 
a  scene  in  itself  far  more  striking,  and  presenting  a 
still  more  painful  picture  of  misery  and  atrocious 
ambition,  the  tliird  Punic  war,  and  the  destruction  of 
Cartilage. 
Bg^ff  Since  tho  time  at  which  Ilannilml  was  obliged  to 

abandon  his  countr}%  by  the  animosity  of  those  whose 
oomiptions  he  had  exposed  and  checked,  and  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Romans,  Carthage  seems  to  have 
rested  quietly  in  the  state  of  humiliation  to  which 
the  event  of  tho  second  Punic  war  had  re<luced  her. 
Forbidden  as  she  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people,  she  was  obliged  to  suffer  relocated 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Numi- 
dia ;  and  when,  as  her  only  resource,  she  applied  to 
Rome  *•  for  protection,  she  found  a  tardy  antl  in- 
sufficient redress.    She  obsened,  however,  faithfully, 
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the  conditions  of  her  submission ;  and  Carthagi- 
nian ships  funned  a  part  of  the  lionian  fleet,  in  the 
with  Antiochus  and  with  Perseus^.  But  when 
yenn  had  elajjsed  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Maoedonian  monarchy,  the  liomans,  having  no  other 
enemy  to  attract  their  attention,  felt  their  hatred  of 
Carthago  revive;  and  it  was  openly  professed  by 
aonie  members  of  the  senate,  that  the  very  existence 
of  that  commonwealth  ought  no  longer  to  be  per- 
mitted. The  resistance  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  at  last  driven  to  make  to  tho  continued  en- 
croachments and  hostilities  of  Masinissa,  furnished 
the  liomans  with  a  j)retext  for  declaring  war;  and 
the  two  consults  with  two  consular  armies  and  a  large 
fleet,  were  despatched  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  cross 
oTer  from  that  island  into  Africa  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Carthaginians  had  tried  every  means  of  pacify- 
ing the  Romans,  without  throwing  themselves  en- 
tirely upon  their  mercy ;  but  when  they  found  that 
an  army  was  actually  on  its  way  to  attack  them,  and 
that  Utica ",  the  most  important  of  all  their  depen- 
4ewries  in  Africa,  had  already  offered  an  entire  8ul>- 
miwion  to  the  HijmauH,  the  danger  seemed  too  great 
for  any  further  hesitation ;  and  their  ambassadors 
at  Kome  anuouioed  to  the  senate,  tliat  Carthage 
yielded  hernelf  up  entirely  to  its  disposal.  In  re- 
turn, they  were  promised  the  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  and  lil>erty,  and  the  unintemipte<l  possession  of 
their  landft  and  moveablr  projterty,  on  condition  that 
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they  should  send  over  to  Lilybsum,  within  thirty 
days,  three  hundred  children,  of  the  first  families  in 
Carthage^  as  hoatages,  and  that  they  should  obedi- 
eaUj  reoerre  the  commands  which  the  consols  should 
deliver  to  them  on  their  arrival  in  Africa,  A  vague 
suspicion  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them  poooooood 
the  Carthaginians  on  the  return  of  their  ambassadors ; 
still  they  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  submissions. 
The  hostages  were  sent  to  Lilyhieum,  and  then  were 
despatched  to  Rome;  and  a  deputation  waited  on 
the  consuls,  soon  after  their  landing  at  Utica,  to 
know  the  final  pleasure  of  the  senate,  and  to  express 
the  readiness  of  Carthage  to  obey  it.  The  consuls 
commanded  that  all  arms,  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  all  engines  of  war,  should  be  surrendered  to 
them;  and  even  this  vnis  complied  with".  A  num- 
l>er  of  members  of  the  supreme  council,  of  priests, 
and  of  other  individuals  of  the  greatest  distinction 
in  Carthage,  followed  the  long  train  of  waggons  in 
which  the  arms  were  carried  to  the  Roman  camp. 
They  hoped  to  move  compassion,  by  the  sight  of  all 
that  was  most  noble  and  most  venerable  in  their 
country  reduced  to  the  condition  of  suppliants.  But 
one  of  the  consuls,  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  having 
arisen,  and  composed  his  countenance,  says  Appian, 
to  an  expression"  of  sternness,  briefly  told  them, 
"That  they  must  abandon  Carthage,  and  remove  to 
any  place  more  inland,  that  should  be  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  sea;  for  Carthage," 
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said  he,  "  wc  are  resolved  to  raze  to  the  ground.*" 
This  declaration  was  received  by  the  Carthaginians 
who  heard  it,  with  the  most  lively  emotions  of  rage 
and  despair ;  they  vented  curses  against  the  Romans, 
as  if  wishing  to  provoke  them  to  forget  the  sacred 
character  which  they  bore.  To  this  buret  of  passion 
the  deepest  grief  succeeded ;  they  bewailed  the  &te 
of  their  country  with  such  agony  of  sorrow,  that  it 
is  said  even  the  Romans  were  moved  to  teare ;  and 
they  attempted  even  yet  to  obtain  from  the  consuls 
a  mitigation  of  their  sentence.  But  when  Censo- 
rinuB  repeated  that  the  ordere  of  the  senate  must 
be  performed,  and  t/ial  immediately,  and  when  the 
lictors  Ix'gan  to  drive  the  deputation  from  the  con- 
suls' presence,  they  begged  to  be  heard  again  for  a 
few  moments;  and  then  said,  that  they  only  en- 
treated the  Romans  to  advance  with  their  fleet  in- 
stantly to  the  city,  to  prevent  the  people  from  pro- 
voking their  utter  destruction  by  some  act  of  desjmir. 
Cedsorinus  accordingly  moved  forwards  with  twenty 
ships,  and  remained  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
while  the  Carthaginians  brought  Ijack  the  report  of 
their  doom  to  Carthage. 

The  tidings  were  received  with  one  common  feel-  Tksni  Pudm 
ing  of  indignation  by  the  supreme  council  and  byux.  605. 
the  people.  Generals  were  chosen  immediately; 
an<l  when  the  consuls  rc*fu«e<l  to  grant  a  tnico  for 
thirty  da}*8,  in  order  tliat  amlmssadurs  might  be  sent 
to  Rome»  war  was  at  once  resolved  on;  and  the 
whole  population,  men  and  women  alike,  lK*gan  to 
laliour   night  and  day  in  the  fabrication  of  arms. 
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CHAP,  to  Biipply  the  place  of  thoso  which  they  had  sur- 
' — ^ — '  rendered.  Tliu  coiikuIs,  aftor  waiting  some  daji,  to 
•ee  if  the  fcrmcut  would  Bubnidc,  at  length  mardied 
towards  Carthage,  and  the  operations  of  the  si^ge 
commenoed.  But  such  was  the  strength  of  the  forti- 
fications, and  such  the  spirit  of  their  defenders,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  want  of  amis  ther  rejmlsed 
everj  attempt  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  lionian  army, 
haffled  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suflfering  from  sick- 
ness, saw  the  year  draw  to  a  close  without  having 
obtained  any  other  success  than  kuoIi  as  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  the  cause  deserved  **.  Nor  were  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year  more  fortunate ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged  by  their 
long  resistance,  began  to  anticipate  a  final  deliver- 
ance. Masinissa,  the  old  ally  of  Rome,  was  drawing 
near  the  end  of  his  life;  and  whilst  promising  suc- 
cours to  the  Roman  army,  evidently  showed  no  real 
disposition  to  assist  it  ^\ 
aa|i,e^  But  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  P.  Scipio  ifimi- 
iwmnUiu  lianus,  the  son  of  iEmilius  PauUus,  but  adopted  into 
U.C.  SOS.  the  family  of  Scipio  by  the  son  of  the  famous  Afri- 
canus,  was  elected  consul,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  Africa  by  an  especial  vote  of  the  people. 
He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  the 
former  consuls,  when  serving  as  a  military  tribune ; 
and  there  was  besides  a  superstitious  persuasion 
among  the  people  in  his  favour,  that  the  Scipios 
were  destined  to  be  the  conquerors  of  Carthage. 

**  Appian.  Puoica,  97,  et  leq.  ■*  Appin,  Puaica.  04. 
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On  his  tocceeding  to  the  conimand,  his  first  care 
was  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  army,  which  had 
SQflfered  gr^tly  from  the  misconduct  of  the  last  con- 
sul ;  and  by  his  ability  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  by 
his  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  soon  destroyed 
all  the  hoiK*8  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  situation  of 
Carthage,  from  this  time,  began  to  resemble  the  pic- 
ture left  us  of  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  in  its  last 
siege  by  Titus.  NumlK*rs  died  of  famine  through 
the  strictness  of  the  blockade ;  numbers  deserted  to 
the  enemy;  while  Asdrubal,  who  commanded  the 
princifial  military  force  in  the  town  •*,  wis  himself 
rioting  in  luxury,  and  exercising  the  greatest  tyranny 
over  his  countnunen ;  his  conduct,  as  a  general,  at 
the  same  time,  being  totally  destitute  of  courage  and 
wisdom,  and  marked  only  by  savage  cruelty  towards 
the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  jjower.  Yet*^  the 
city  continued  to  hold  out  during  the  year  of  Scipio's 
consulship;  and  the  winter  was  employed  by  him, 
successfully,  in  reducing  the  strongholds  which  still 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
neighlM)uring  country.  In  the  following  spring,  his 
command  being  still  continued,  he  resumed  the  siege 
with  vigour;  and,  by  a  combination  of  assaults,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  into  one  of  the  quarters  of 
the  city,  when  famine  had  ("iifeebled  the  bodies  and 
the  spirits  of  its  defen<lers.  Hut  the  B}T8a,  or  cita- 
del, still  remained  untaken ;  and  six  days  were  con- 
sumiHl  in  a  horrible  st niggle  from  street  to  street, 
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and  from  house  to  bouse ;  in  the  course  of  which, 
fire  and  the  sword,  and  the  ruin  of  felling  buildiiip^, 
combined  to  carry  on  the  work  of  det«truction  to  tiu" 
uttermost  At  last  the  remnant  of  the  inliabitaiits 
sued  for  mercy,  and  it  was  granted  them ;  such 
meroy  as  was  practised  in  ancient  times,  when  hope- 
less slavery,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  was 
the  lot  of  all  whom  the  sword  had  spared.  Fifty 
thousand  individuals  were  thus  made  prisoners,  to 
enrich  their  conquerors  by  the  price  to  be  jmid  for 
them  in  the  slave  market  at  Rome ;  and  the  victo- 
rious army  was  then  allowed  to  plunder  the  city  for 
several  days.  Shortly  after,  a  commission  "  of  ten 
senators  was  sent  from  Rome,  as  usual,  to  determine 
the  future  condition  of  the  conquered  country.  By 
their  orders,  whatever  part  of  the  buildings  of  Car- 
thage had  survived  the  siege,  was  now  levelled  with 
the  ground ;  and  curses  were  imprecated  on  any  man 
who  should  hereafter  attempt  to  build  on  the  spot. 
The  territory  was  subjected  to  a  tribute,  and  governed 
henceforth  as  a  Roman  province,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  portions  which  were  given  to  the  people 
of  Utica  and  Hippo,  as  a  reward  for  their  timely  de- 
sertion of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Tims  was  the 
great  rival  of  Rome  totally  destroyed,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  final  conquest  of  Greece,  in  the 
year  of  I^me  608,  and  about  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Pngnm  Tt  will  uow,  perhaps,  be  most  advisable  to  trace 
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the  proprroas  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain  and  Gaul ;  chap. 
then  to  notico  the  aocesrions  to  their  empire  gaine<l  ' — v— 
in  Africa  by  the  conquest  of  Jugurtha;  and  to  con- 
clude with  a  general  view  of  the  extent  of  their 
dominion  at  the  |H'rio<l  which  fonns  the  limit  of  the 
presiMit  sketfh.  The  end  of  the  second  Punic  war 
had  left  the  Romans  no  other  enemies  in  Spain  to 
contend  with  than  the  natives  themselves ;  but  these 
were  of  so  stublwm  and  warlike  a  temper,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  effect  their  suhjugjition.  It  may  l)e 
asked,  what  claim  of  right  could  l>e  advanced  by  the 
Romans  in  attempting  this  conquest ;  and  no  answer 
can  be  given,  except  tliat  a  civilised  nation,  in  its  in- 
tercourse with  an  uncivilised  one*,  easily  finds  grounds 
of  quarrel,  while  it  exacts  from  men,  ignorant  of  all 
law,  an  observance  of  those  rules,  which  men,  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  have  agretnl  to  call 
the  law  of  nations.  Those  Spanish  tril)es  that  had 
l»een  subject  to  Carthage,  were  trejitetl  by  the 
Romans,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Cartlmginians,  as  a 
conf|uered  people,  were  subjected  to  a  tribute,  and 
governed  with  the  usual  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
Roman  provincial  magistrates.  If  they  attempted 
to  shake  off'  the  yoke,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  some 
warriors  of  those  tribes,  which  were  yet  inde|)endent, 
should  join  the  armies  of  their  countr)Tnen;  and 
this  aflTorded  the  Romans  a  pretext,  sometimes,  for 
di-nianding  hostages  from  the  p<»ople  whose  citizt»n8 
liad  W'i'U  found  in  anus  against  them  ;  or,  some- 
times, for  nM|uiriiig  the  surrender  of  their  arms ; 
conditions  which,  since  in  their  eyes  they  implied 
vol..  I.  D 
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CHAP,  degradation,  were  generally  refused,  and  thus  gave 
>  /  occasion  to  war.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thej  were 
■Deeded  to,  the  KomanR  would  proceed  to  exercise 
Mine  acta  of  sovereignty  which  wouM  provoke  the 
tribe  to  take  up  arms;  or  the  mere  detention  of 
their  hostages  was  a  continual  irritation  to  their 
minds,  which  at  last  would  break  out  in  open  hos- 
tility. Or,  if  this  pretence  failed,  there  was  another 
which  could  scarcely  ever  be  wanting.  If  the  van- 
quished soldiers  of  any  tribe  engaged  in  war  with 
Rome,  received  from  their  couiitr}-nien  the  ordinary 
succours  of  humanity ;  if  they  were  entertained  or 
sheltered,  this  was  calie<l  assisting  the  enemies  of 
the  republic,  and  was  supposed  to  justify  a  Roman 
general  in  demanding  satisfaction  from  those  mIio 
had  been  guilty  of  it.  This  was  the  original  cause 
of  the  quarrel  between  Rome  and  Niimantia*'. 
Thirdly,  if  there  were  any  tribes  whose  situation,  or 
whose  caution,  had  preserved  them  from  any  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  enemies  of  the  Romans,  some 
dispute  amongst  themselves  M'as  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  arise,  and  the  vancjuished  party  was  always 
sure  to  find  in  the  Romans,  willing  and  effectual  sup- 
porters. The  Roman  ^  generals  instantly  interfered 
as  arbiters;  and  if  their  decision  was  not  submitted 
to,  they  presently  proceeded  to  enforce  it  by  arms. 
A  system  like  this  steadily  pursued  amongst  a  war- 
like and  independent  people,  naturally  furnished  the 
Romans  with  an  occasion  of  attacking,  in  their  turn, 
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the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  Of 
all  theae,  the  most  obstinate  and  successful  in  their 
resistance  were  the  Lusitanians  and  Numantians. 
Tlie  first,  under"  the  command  of  Viriathus,  a  chief  LuMunian 
of  remarkable  enterprise  and  ability,  maintained  the  ux^mI. 
contest  for  several  years,  and  defeated  several  of  the  Numantiko 
Roman  officers ;  till  their  leader  was  assjussinated  by  **'* 
tluree  of  his  followers,  at  the  instigation  of  Ser>iliu8 
C'»pio,  the  Roman  general,  then  commanding  against 
him.  Numantia  has  acquircHl  still  greater  fame,  by 
the  disgraces  which  its  inhabitants  inflicted  on  the 
Roman  arms,  and  the  desperation  of  their  final  de- 
fence. Tliey  obliged  a  Roman  consul*',  C.  Hostilius 
Mancinu8,  to  purchase  the  safety  of  his  army  by  an 
unfavourable  treaty;  and  when  the  senate,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  public  faith,  refused  to  ratify  the  terms, 
and  ordered  Mancinus  to  be  given  up  to  the  enemy 
to  expiate  his  act  with  his  own  life,  the  Numantians 
refused  to  accept  him  :  and  the  Roman  writers  re- 
cord, without  a  blush,  this  contrast  between  the 
honour  of  the  barlmrians  and  their  own  perfidy.  At 
last,  Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
was  electe<l  consul,  on  purjiose  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Numantia.  With  an  army  of  60,000  men,  ho 
blockaded  the  dty,  the  armed  population  of  which 
had  never  exceeded "  8000 ;  and  fearing  to  en> 
counter  the  despair  of  the  inhabitantii,  he  hemmed 
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CHAP,  them  in  with  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  waited  |Ml^ 
' — *'— '  tiently  till  famine  should  do  his  work  for  liim  without 
danger  to  himself.  The  Numantines  trie<l  to  obtain 
tolerable  conditions;  but  they  had  been  too  formid- 
able to  find  mercy  from  an  enemy  like  the  Romans, 
who  never  had  any  sympathy  with  courage  from 
Dntae.  which  they  themselves  had  suffered.  Finding  that 
■Mik.  they  had  no  hope  left,  the  besieged  mostly  destroyed 
a'ain.'  themselves  and  their  relations,  and  a  few  only  sur- 
rendered alive  to  the  conqueror.  He  selected**  fifty 
of  their  number  to  adorn  his  triumph,  the  rest  ho 
sold  for  slaves,  and  then  levelled  Numantia  to  the 
ground  ;  and  for  such  a  victory,  so  hardly  won,  over 
an  enemy  so  inferior  in  numbers  and  resources,  he 
was  extolled  with  the'  highest  praises  at  Rome,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Numantinus.  Still,  even 
after  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  Spaniards 
continued,  at  various  times,  to  maintain  the  struggle 
for  liberty ;  nor  were  they  fiilly  reduced  to  o1)edience 
till  a  much  later  period  than  that  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned. 
h  OmL  Tlie  Romans  were  first  led  to  carry  their  arms  into 
Transalpine  Gaul,  by  an  application  from  the  people 
of  the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles,  to  protect  them 
against  the  assaults  of  some  of  the  native  tribes 
in  their  neighbourhood.  An  embassy  to  this  effect 
remains  recorded  in  one  of  the  Fragments**  of  Poly- 
bius,  and  ajipears  to  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the 
year  of  Rome  600 ;  but  no  important  consequences 
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seemed  to  have  followed  from  it  immediately.  About  chap. 
twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  however,  on  a  new  < — „—» 
complaint  from  the  people  of  Marseilles,  a  lloman 
army  attacked  and  conquered  the  Salyes  •*,  a  tribe 
of  Transalpine  Gauls ;  and  after  their  defeat,  the 
Allobrogcs  and  Arverni,  their  neighbours,  were  ac- 
cused of  having  given  them  assistance,  and  of  having 
oflTered  injuries  also  to  the  iEdui,  another  Gaulish 
tril)e,  which  had  lx»fore  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Rome.  Several  victories  were  gained  over  these  new 
enemies,  and  one  or  two  colonies  were  founded  in 
Gaul,  such  as  *'  Aquae  Sextiae,  or  Aix,  in  Provence, 
planted  by  C.  Sextius,  and  Narbo ",  or  Narbonne, 
the  origin  of  which  is  fixed  a  little  later.  By  these 
means  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Me<liternuiean, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  extending  inland  as  far  as  the  Jura  " 
and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  about  the  year  of 
Rome  C32. 

While  the  republic  was  thus  extending  its  domi-  fSMAtt 
nion  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  its  empire  in  Africa  received  ofJagwdM. 
an  ini|)ortaut  addition  in  the  conquest  of  Numidia. 
After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  princijml  jwrt 
of  the  territories  of  tliat  commonwealth  were  at  onco 
subjected  to  the  Roman  government ;  and  thus  the 
Romans  were  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
kings  of  Numidia,  Mhose  dominions  lay  to  the  west 
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CHAP,  god  soutli-west  of  Carthage,  and  stretched  along  the 
' — »^— '  (MMt  of  the  Mediterranean  till  they  were  bounded 
by  the  confine«  of  Mauritania.  The  name  of  Numi- 
dians,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  term  Nomadefi, 
signifiea  a  people  who  live  by  pasturage,  and  has 
accidentally  become  the  peculiar  ap|>eIlation  of  the 
native  tribes  in  the  west  of  Africa ;  althouprh  under 
the  government  of  Syphax,  IVfasinissa,  and  Mici|>sa, 
they  seem  to  have  been  in  many  respects  advanced 
far  above  a  mere  pastoral  life.  Micipsa  '*,  the  son  of 
Masinissa,  di>'ided  his  kingdom  between  his  sons 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  and  \m  nephew  Jugurtha ; 
but  on  his  death,  Jugurtha,  who  was  much  older  than 
his  cousins,  and  who  had  acquired  military  experience 
and  high  distinction  by  serving  in  the  Roman  army 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  at  once  proceeded  to 
assassinate  Hiempsal,  and  then  openly  invaded  the 
dominions  of  the  surviving  prince  Adherbal.  He 
easily  overcame  him,  stripped  him  of  his  territories, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  refuge  and 
redress.  But  dreading  lest  the  Romans  should  avail 
themselves  of  so  fair  a  pretext  to  seize  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia  for  themselves,  he  strove  to 
deprecate  their  enmity  by  employing  bribery  to  a 
large  extent  among  the  memlK'rs  of  the  senate ;  and 
thus  nothing  was  done  in  favour  of  Adherl)al,  except 
the  sending  a  commission  of  ten  senators  to  Africa, 
to  di>ide  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Jugurtha. 
It  is  said  ",  however,  that  this  commission  was  also 
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comiptod  by  Juji^irtha,  and  thus  was  induced  to  chap. 
assist  to  him  by  far  the  most  valuable  share  of  — ■. — 
Mi('i|N<a'H  inheritance.  Of  this  he  took  advantage, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  n^in  attacked  Adherlml, 
deffatetl  him,  shut  him  up  in  the  strong  town  of 
Cista,  and  there  besieged  him  for  some  months,  till 
the  Italian  soldiers*  who  formed  the  most  effective 
jmrt  of  the  garrison,  persuaded  Adherlml  to  surren<ler 
himself  to  his  rival,  and,  stipulating  only  for  his  lifts 
to  rely  for  every  thing  else  on  the  interposition  of 
R«)me.  But  no  sooner  had  he  given  himself  up, 
than  Jugurtha  ordere<l  him  to  be  put  to  death  in 
tonncnts. 

Sallust,  the  warm  {mrtisan  of  Csesar,  and  anxious, 
therefore,  to  vilify  to  the  utmost  the  character  of  the 
senate,  asserts  ^*  that  even  this  flagrant  crime  would 
have  been  passed  over  with  impunity,  owing  to  the 
influence  which  Jugurtha  had  obtained  by  his  bribes 
among  the  nobility,  had  not  one  of  the  tribunes 
rouse<l  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  denounced 
the  scandalous  motives  to  which,  as  he  said,  the 
senators  were  sacrificing  the  honour  of  their  country. 
IloweviT  this  Ik»,  war  was  dfclare«l  against  Jugurtha, 
and  L.  JJt'Htiu  Calphurnius,  one  of  the  consuK  was 
sent  over  to  Africa  to  commence  hostilities  against 
him.  Still,  we  are  told",  Jugurtha  contiinied  toj„p,rti,|„ 
employ  his  usual  art*;  and  the  consul,  after  sufl'rring**' 
the  canipjiign  to  be  protracted  in  fruitless  nrgo<ia- 
tions,  at  last  |p«nte<l  his  enemy  pe«oe»  on  condition 

"  Beil.  JuK.iriliin.  27.  ^  IW«ll.  Jugurlhin.  29. 
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of  \m  laying  down  hi»  urins  and  suWniittin^  hiinsclf 
and  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.  But  only  a  Hinall 
part  of  Jugiirtlia*8  re«ourc'i«8  were  in  fact  surrendere*!, 
and  the  consul  returning  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the 
elections  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  war  was  as  far 
from  conclusion  as  ever.  The  succeeding  season  was 
equally  unpnxluctive  of  any  decisive  event ;  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  it,  when  the  consul  Sp.  Albinus 
had,  as  usual,  returned  to  Rome,  the  anny  which  he 
left  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  sustained  a 
severe  defeat  from  the  enemy,  and  was  reduced  to 
such  difficulties  as  to  purchase  it«  retreat  by  a  pro- 
mise of  evacuating  Numidia  within  ten  days;  and, 
it  is  added,  by  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace.  But 
Jugiirtha,  who  had  served  at  Numantia,  must  liave 
rememl>ered  how  lightly  the  senate  could  violate  the 
stipulations  made  by  its  officers ;  and  he  could  not 
reasonably  calculate  on  gaining  any  other  advantage 
from  his  agreement,  than  the  getting  rid  of  the 
Roman  army  for  the  present.  The  treaty,  as  ho 
might  have  expected,  was  immediately  disavowed  at 
Rome,  and  the  new  consul,  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus, 
was  likely  to  prove  a  far  more  formidable  adversary 
than  those  whom  he  had  hitherto  encountered. 
Metellus  was  bent  on  prosecuting  the  war  in  earnest. 
He  reformed  the  discipline  of  the  army,  which  is 
always  described  as  faulty,  when  the  usual  career  of 
Roman  victory  was  delayed  or  intemipted ;  but  he 
did  not  scruple,  at  the  same  time,  to  tamper  ^*  with 

'•  Bell.  Jugnrth.  4<t. 
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the  Mfreral  officers  whom  Jagurtha  sent  to  him  to  chap. 
propose  terms  of  peace,  and  to  tempt  them  to  betray,  ' — ^ — 
or  even  to  assassinate  their  master.  He  evaded 
^\'in^  any  decisive  answer  to  the  offers  made  to  him, 
but  continue*!  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Jugurtha's 
country,  and  had  deprived  him  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  resources,  before  the  Numidian  perceived  that  his 
enemy  was  merely  amusing  him,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  but  the  sword  to  trust  to.  In  the  course  of 
the  canijiaign,  Meteilus  gained  some  advantages,  but 
he  received  also  several  severe  checks  from  the 
activity  of  Jugurtha,  who  turned  to  the  best  account 
his  ovm  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the 
jieculiar  excellence  of  his  subjects  in  desultory  war- 
fare. Exi>erience,  however,  taught  Meteilus  to  guard 
more  completely  against  this  kind  of  annoyance ;  and 
his  intrigues  were  so  successful  with  the  principal 
officers  of  his  enemy,  that  Jugurtha  found  those 
whom  he  had  most  trusted  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life ;  and  although  he  escaped  the  imme- 
diate danger  by  putting  them  to  death,  his  prospects 
for  the  future  were  overcast  with  fear,  and  he 
regardtnl  every  one  about  him  with  suspicion. 
^feantime    the    famous   Caius    Marius  ^\    who    had  Riw  ti 

Caiw 

N4>rve<l  with  distinction  under  Meteilus  as  his  second  MmIw. 
in  comman<l,  ini))atient  of  holding  an  inferior  station, 
and    covt'ting    to   himself  the   glory  of  coiHiuering 
Jugurtha,  had  obtained  leave  to  go  to  liome,  and 
himself  as  ft  candidate  for  the  consulship.     Ho 

v*  BdL  Jagwtk  68, 64.  Ac. 
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mm  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  totally  illiterate,  but 
active  and  able,  with  power  sufficiont  to  make  him 
feared  by  the  uubility,  and  with  an  inveterate  hatred 
against  them,  iKK-aiise  their  scorn  of  his  mean  condi- 
tion galled  his  pride,  and  impeded  his  way  to  great- 
ness. By  depreciating'"  Metellus,  and  pnnniMin^'- 
^'  soon  to  end  the  war  if  the  command  were  iu  his  own 
hands,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  multitude ;  for  in- 
vectives against  high  birth  and  station,  joined  to  an 
unabashed  self-assurance,  are  powerful  pleaders  with 
the  low  and  the  ignorant ;  and  he  Maw  elected  for 
the  first  time  to  that  office  which  he  afterwards 
filled  more  frequently  than  any  other  Roman,  and 
in  which  he  was  the  author  of  as  signal  military 
sen-id's,  and  as  great  domestic  injuries,  as  any  one 
individual  has  ever  been  known  to  bring  uj><»i  1>>< 
country. 

Marius,  soon  after  his  election,  received  from  the 
people,  in  spite  of  a  contrary  resolution  of  the  senate, 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Numidia,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  On  his  arrival  in 
Africa,  he  found  that  some  of  the  moat  important 
to\i7is  in  Numidia  had  beien  taken  by  Metellus,  and 
that  Jugurtha  had  iniplorcnl  and  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  so  that  he  had 
an  additional  enemy  to  encounter.  But  Bocchus, 
having  no  direct  interest  in  the  quarrel,  did  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Roman 
general,  and  promised  himself,  if  the  fortune  of  war 
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should  prove  adverse,  to  secure  his  own  interests  by  chap. 
surrendering  Jugurtha  to  his  enemies.  However,  ' — >^—t 
for  the  present,  the  two  kings  were  in  close  alliance 
with  each  other ;  and  Mariiis,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
them  to  action,  employed  himself  in  besieging  some 
of  the  most  valuable  towns  and  fortresses  in  the 
Nuniidian  dominions.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
at  Capsa^^  a  strong  place  in  one  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country,  after  it  had  been  surrendered, 
the  whole  male  population  was  massacred,  the  women 
and  children  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  city  was 
plundered  and  burnt,  for  no  other  reason  than 
l)ecause  the  place  ^"as  inconvenient  for  the  Romans 
to  garrison,  and  the  people  were  not  thought  trust- 
worthy. If  we  remember  how  strong  a  sensiition 
has  been  excited  in  our  own  times  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  and  then  obser>'e 
how  Sallust  excuses"  the  conduct  of  Marius  at 
Capsa,  we  shall  somewhat  understand  how  dreailful 
were  the  atrocities  of  Roman  warfare,  and  how 
degraded  the  condition  of  Roman  morality. 

Tlie  loss  of  these  towns  <lrove  Jugurtha  and  Iio<»- 
chus  as  Marius  had  hoped,  to  try  their  fortune  in 
the  Held,  and  he  defeate<I  them  in  two  battles  with 
severe  loss,  lliis  dinposcHl  the  king  of  Mauritania 
to  o|)en  a  communication  with  the  Romans,  the 
managtnnent  of  which  was  intrustiHl  by  Marius  "  to 

^  Sm11ii«i.  91.  giraus  bominuin  mobile,  infidum, 
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L.  Cornelius  Sjlla,  his  quiestor,  and  after  much 
debate,  Boochus  oonsentcd   to   win   the   fiiTour   of 

J»«22i*'  Rome,  by  betraying  Jugurtha,  Accordingly,  Iiaviug 
allured  both  Sylla  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hope  that 
he  was  going  to  deliver  their  enemy  into  their  hands, 
he  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  meeting  with 
each  other,  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  concluding  a 
peace,  and  when  the  appointed  time  came,  he  ordered 
Jugurtha  to  be  seized,  and  delivered  him  bound  to 

Tv.tfc  of     Sylla.     He  was  by  him  taken  to  the  head-cjuarters 

rt;!64iL  of  Marius,  and  from  thence  conducted  to  Ilome,  led 
*  in  triumph  "  with  his  two  sons  before  the  chariot  of 
the  conqueror,  and  then  put  to  death  in  prison.  His 
own  crimes  had  well  deserved  his  punishment,  but 
they  in  no  way  lessen  the  iniquity  of  the  Romans  in 
inflicting  it,  by  no  other  right  than  that  of  con- 
quest. 

Krtmt  of  By  the  event  of  this  war,  Numidia  was  added  to 
the  list  of  Roman  provinces.  It  was  not  till  a  some- 
what later  period  that  the  republic  acquired  C^Tene 
and  its  dependencies,  by  the  bequest  of  their  king, 
Ptolemy  Appion;  and  Egypt  and  Mauritania  re- 
mained unconquered  till  the  times  of  the  Caesars. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  662,  the  date  at  which  the  pre- 
sent narrative  closes,  the  dominions,  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  and  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  were 
all  that  the  Romans  possessed  in  Africa ;  and  these 
extended,  to  speak  generally,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  greater  Syrtis  "  to  the  river 

•  Livy,  Epitom.  LXVII.  Strabo,  XVII.  p.972.  edit.  Xyland. 
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Ampsagn,  or  the  town  of  Sardis,  corresponding  nearly  chap. 
with  the  limit  between  the  nio<leni  governments  of ' — ^ — 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  Their  limit,  towards  the  inte- 
rior, it  is  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain ;  and  in- 
deed, in  fixing  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  at 
any  one  i>erio<l,  minute  accuracy,  if  attainable  at  all, 
would  not  rejiay  the  labour  of  arriving  at  it;  be- 
cause, our  materials  for  the  history  of  Rome  are  by 
no  means  full  and  uninterrupted ;  and  many  coun- 
tries were  at  one  time  given  away  to  some  ally,  and 
then  again  united  to  the  empire,  ^nd  thus  are  some- 
times included  amongst  the  provinces,  and  some- 
times spoken  of  as  independent.  Again,  in  some 
parts,  as  for  example,  in  the  countries  between 
Macedonia  and  the  Danube,  continual  warfare  was 
carried  on  for  ages  between  the  Romans  and  the 
natives;  and  whilst  a  victory  would  nominally  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the  empire,  by  leading  to  the 
submission  of  various  tril)e8,  any  change  of  circum- 
stances would  presently  contract  them,  by  exciting 
the  new  subjects  to  revolt.  Besides,  the  imperfect 
state  of  ancient,  and  we  may  add,  of  modem  geo- 
graphy, makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with 
regard  to  many  quarters  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
fix  the  limits  of  provinces  or  of  countries  loost'ly 
inhabited  by  Imrlmrian  trilxjs;  and  even  where  there 
is  any  great  natural  division  spoken  of  as  the  l)oun- 
<lar>',  such  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  at  a  later 
|K'rio<l,  or  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  aftt*r  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  there  might  be  natural  fastner<»e«, 
and  wild  districts,  even  within  the  g(>neral  frontier. 
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CHAP,  which  defied  the  Roman  authority,  and  furnished 
— '^ — '  the  provisional  officers  with  occasions  of  victorie« 
and  triumphs.  These  considerations  may  excuse  the 
in)i>crft'ction8,  or  even  the  inaccuracies,  of  tliat  sketch 
of  the  extent  of  the  empire,  which  we  now  propose 
to  oflEer. 

What  ha«  l)ocn  already  said  in  the  course  ot  tlie 
narrative,  will  gutficicntly  show  the  natore  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  power  in  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Gaul.  The  Baloarian ''  islands  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Metellus  aljou^  the  year  630,  complaint  having 
been  made  that  the  inhabitants  infested  the  sea  with 
piracies.  Sanlinia  and  Sicily  had  been  gained  from 
Carthage,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part 
of  this  history,  before  the  second  Punic  war;  and 
Corsica  had  been  conquered  at  the  same  time  \*nth 
Sardinia,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  of 
little  importance ;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
attempt  haA-ing  been  made  on  it,  by  either  party, 
during  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Mclita,  or  Malta, 
of  which  we  speak  only  on  account  of  its  modem 
celebrity,  was  first  taken,  according  to  Livy",  in  the 
very  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  war;  and  at  the  end 
of  tliat  war,  was  finally  ceded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
together  with  their  other  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  whole  of  Italy,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  was  alrea<ly  subject  to  the  Romans ;  although 
the  Ligurians  and  Istrians  were  still  probably  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  obedience.     To  the  eastward,  the 

•»  StT«bo.  III.  p.  177.  edit.  Xy-        •»  Livy,  XXI.  51. 
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countiiee  between  the  Danube  and  Greece  offer,  as 
we  have  said,  the  most  indistinctly  marked  portion 
of  the  empire.  A  port  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  ha<l  been  conqiicnnl,  even  before  the  second 
Punic  war ;  or  rather  underwent  the  first  introduc- 
tion to  conquest,  in  becoming'*  allied  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  second  Macedonian  war,  Gentius,  a  king  *^  of 
a  lai^  pert  of  lUyria,  having  allied  himself  with 
Peraeii%  paid  the  penalty  of  losing  all  his  dominions. 
Dalmatia,  to  the  north-west  of  Illyria,  skirting  the 
CMtcin  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  had  been  first  attacked 
an<l  partially  subdue<l  by  C.  Marcius  Figulus  *•  and 
V.  Seipio  Nasica,  in  the  years  of  Rome  597  and  598; 
but  triumphs  continued  to  be  earned,  by  victories  in 
Dalmatia,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus:  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Thrace,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  Macedonia,  which  remained  so 
long  in  a  wild  and  unsettled  state,  that  we  read 
of  revolts  in  Thrace  "  even  in  the  reign  of  Til)erius 
C'apsar.  If  we  turn  to  the  southward,  Mace<lonia  '*, 
TliessUy,  and  Kpinis,  are  said  to  have  1>een  reduced 
at  one  time  to  the  fonn  of  a  province,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  Mace<lonian  war,  in  the  year  of  Rome  608. 
Tlie  south(>m  states  of  (ireece  were  also  subjected  to 
the  government  of  a  Roman  pra»tor,  by  the  decree 
of  the  ten  commisHioners,  who,  as  usual,  were  sent 
to  determine  *'  the  future  condition  of  the  country. 
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after  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  By  their  docision, 
the  |K)|)ular  aasembUes  were  every  where  al>oIiKlii'd, 
and  the  local  adminuitration  was  made  strictly  oli- 
garchical ;  but  afterwards,  the  old  assemlilies  were 
restored,  when  the  power  of  liome  was  so  securely 
established,  that  such  empty  shows  of  lil>erty  might 
be  granted  without  dan^r. 

By  the  tonnination  of  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
Rome,  as  we  liave  seen,  gained  to  herself,  nominally, 
no  dominion  in  Asia.  But  as  she  claimed**  the 
right  of  resuming  at  pleasure,  such  gifts  of  tcrrit<jry 
as  she  awarded  to  her  allies,  she  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered the  actual  sovereign  of  Lycia  and  Caria, 
which  she  bestowed  on  the  Rhodians,  and  of  Phry- 
gia,  Lydia,  and  several  other  provinces,  which  were 
given  to  the  king  of  Pergamus.  Tlie  first  actual 
province",  however,  which  the  Romans  formed  in 
Asia,  consisted  of  the  dominions  of  their  oldest 
allies;  of  those  very  kings  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
given  them  such  useful  aid  in  all  their  wars  with  the 
Greek  princes  and  commonwealths,  from  the  first 
contest  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Achsan  confederacy'*.  Attains, 
the  son  of  Eumenes,  dying  in  the  year  of  Home  620, 
left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the  Roman  people. 
But  Aristonicus,  a  natural  brother,  as  some  say,  of 
the  late  king,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
for  himself,  and  at  first  met  with  some  success,  but 


*•  AptHAii,  Numidica,  $  8,  edit.        **  Strabo,  XIII.  p.  721  ;    and 
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WM  aft4»rwar(ls  defeated  and  taken,  and  according  to  chap. 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Ilomans,  was  led  in  triumph,  * — s^ — 
and  afttt'wards  put "  to  death.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Florus  **^  that  Manius  Acquilius,  by  whom  this  war 
was  brought  to  an  end,  did  not  hesitate  to  poison 
the  wells,  in  order  to  reduce  some  of  the  revolted 
cities  to  submission ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  for  so 
dreadful  a  crime,  his  conduct  was  ever  called  in 
question  by  his  government.  In  this  manner,  by 
the  overthrow  of  Aristonicus  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
which  was  called  peculiarly  the  province  of  Asia. 
Along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  the  king- 
doms of  Bithynia,  Cap|>adocia,  and  Pontus,  still  sub- 
sisted under  their  native  sovereigns;  and  from  the 
last  of  the  three,  was  soon  to  arise  an  enemy,  only 
second  to  Hannilial  in  the  abilities  and  obstinacy 
with  which  he  so  long  combated  the  Romans,  the 
famous  Mithridates.  To  the  south  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  the  countries  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Cilicia,  were  not  yet  formally  annexed  to  the  em- 
pire; although  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  liaving  been 
among  the  districts  ceded  by  Antiochus,  enjoyed 
their  liln^rty  only  as  a  gift  from  Rome.  Further  to 
the  eastward,  the  Romans,  as  yet,  had  made  no 
advances :  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  untouched ;  and 
Rhodes,  taught "  by  the  treatment  it  reoeive<l  after 
the  war  with  Perseus,  had  been  since  careftil  to  pur- 
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chaae  ito  nuuiici])al  independence  by  the  utmost  de- 
fercDoe  to  the  will  of  the  senate  and  it«  officers. 

Great  as  was  the  empire  which  the  Bomans  liad 
by  thie  time  acquired,  none  of  their  conque«tii,  since 
the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  were  Much  as  can 
at  all  surprise  us.  The  ascendency  of  a  well  con- 
stituted army,  and  a  good  system  of  military  policy, 
over  the  utmost  perfection  of  nide  courage  or  indi- 
yidual  ability,  is  so  well  known,  that  the  gradual 
reduction  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  Tlmice,  and  of  Illy- 
ricum,  as  well  as  the  subjugation  of  Numidia,  may 
be  considered  as  matters  of  course.  Carthago,  at 
the  time  of  its  final  struggle,  was  hardly  more  than 
a  single  city ;  and  the  long  disuse  of  aniiH  had  taken 
away  all  the  opportunities,  by  which  good  officers, 
and  an  efficient  military  system  are  created ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  tlmt  the  Carthaginian!*  hol|K'd  their 
own  ruin,  by  the  surrender  of  their  arms  and  enginen 
of  war,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  most 
needed.  Antiochus  was  a  prince  of  little  ability  or 
courage,  and  the  event  of  the  first  general  l>attle 
frightened  him  into  submission ;  nor  can  the  issue 
of  that  battle  in  itwelf  ap|)ear  wonderful,  when  we 
remember  how  little  skill  and  discipline  have  ever 
been  found  in  the  organization  of  Asiatic  armies ; 
and  that  the  kings  of  Syria  were,  by  this  time,  fully 
infected  with  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  Ajsia. 
It  is  only  in  Greece  and  in  Macedon  that  we  might 
have  expected  a  longer  and  a  more  doubtful  contest. 
The  country  which  first  sent  forth  regular  armies  to 
war,  and  the  infantry  of  which  had  long  maintained 
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80  complete  a  superiority  over  the  ^soldiers  of  all  chap. 
other  nations,  ought  not,  we  may  think,  to  have  — \ — 
lx>wed  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome,  without  signal- 
izing its  fall  by  some  heroic  efTort,  and  yielding  to  its 
enemy  a  dearly  purchased  victory.  The  posterity  of 
Xenophon,  of  Ej^minondas,  and  of  Alexander,  might 
surely  liave  iuflictinl  on  liome  a  second  Cannae,  be- 
fore they  suffered  defeats  more  humiliating  than 
that  of  Zama. 

But,  in  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Achaean  wars  abundantly  explain  the  easiness 
with  which  the  Romans  obtained  their  successes.  In 
their  first  contest  with  Philip,  they  hemmed  him  in 
on  every  side  with  enemies,  and  the  resources  of 
Macedon  were  exhausted  by  the  plundering  parties 
of  the  iEtolians  and  Dardanians  on  one  side,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  the  united  fleets  of  Rome,  Perga- 
mus,  and  Rhodes,  which  infested  the  coasts ;  and  by 
the  main  consular  army,  the  ranks  of  which  were 
swelled  by  the  contingents  of  half  the  states  of 
Greece.  The  battle  of  Cynocephale  was  the  only 
regular  action  in  the  whole  war;  and  its  result  laid 
open  to  the  victorious  army  the  whole  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  entrance  into  Macedon  itself.  As  for  the 
event  of  that  battle,  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute 
the  judgment  of  Polybius,  who  pronounces  the  Ma- 
cedonian tactics  to  have  been  unable  to  compete 
with  the  Roman ;  and  HannibaPs  authority  ought  to 
have  determined  all  other  commandors  to  oppose*  the 
Roman  legion  with  troops  armed  and  organized  in 
the  nme  manner.    Neither.  Philip  nor  Penens  were 
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able  generals;  and  the  monarchy  of  Maeedon  was 
so  rudely  constituted,  tliat  all  depended  on  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  sovereign  ;  nor  could  the  V 
have  seen,  without  jealousy,  and  prolMibly  witln.iiL 
danger,  the  actual  control  of  his  amiies  in  the  hands 
of  a  subject,  whose  ability  might  supply  his  own  de- 
ficiencies. Had  Hannibal  been  the  general  of  the 
MacedonianR,  his  genius  would  prolMibly  have  so 
modified  the  Grecian  tactics,  as,  without  forfeiting 
their  own  peculiar  advantages,  to  have  given  them 
some  of  the  improvements  of  the  system  of  their 
enemies,  and  thus  he  might  have  changed  the  for- 
tune of  particular  battles ;  but,  where  the  force  of 
the  two  contending  powers  was  so  unequal,  he  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  alter  the  event  of  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  republics,  in  addition 
to  the  inferiority  of  their  tactics,  which  they  shared 
in  common  with  the  Macedonians,  they  laboured 
under  a  defect  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  arising 
naturally  from  their  inconsiderable  extent  and  power, 
and  the  insignificant  scale  on  which  they  had  been 
used  to  see  military  operations  conducted.  Though 
much  individual  courage  existed  amongst  the  gene- 
rals and  soldiers,  yet  war  had  assumed  a  character 
of  less  horror,  from  the  balanced  strength  of  the 
several  commonwealths,  the  habit  of  avoiding  extreme 
measures  on  either  side,  and  the  comparatively  little 
slaughter  with  which  their  battles  Mere  accom{)anied. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  a  part  of  their 
policy  to  give  war  its  most  terrible  aspect.  Their 
battles  were  decisive  and  bloody ;  the  very  wounds 
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which  were  inflicted  by  their  favourite  weapon,  a  chap. 
heavy  sword,  equally  calculated  for  stabbing  or  for  — J—' 
cutting,  wore  an  appearance  of  peculiar  ghastliness ; 
and  in  the  storming"*  of  towns,  they  added  to  the 
usual  horror  of  such  scenes  by  delilwrately  lopping 
the  limbs  of  the  dogs  and  other  animals  which  fell 
in  their  way,  on  purpose  to  exaggerate  the  impres- 
sion of  the  destruction  occasioned  by  their  arms.  A 
large  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  con- 

♦' •' -T  a  campaign  on  this  system,  and  regarded, 

-.  with  that  terror  which  civilized  nations 
usually  feel  towards  those  whom  they  consider  bar^ 
l>arians,  filled  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  with  fearful 
imaginations  of  it«  superior  strength  and  ferocity; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same 
causes,  as  the  little  states  of  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth 
ccntur)',  trembled  before  the  impetuous  courage  of 
the  French  ;  when  they  found  that  the  field  of  battle 
was  made  the  scene  of  actual  and  terrible  slaugliter, 
and  not,  as  in  their  own  insignificant  encounters,  a 
mere  stage  for  the  display  of  their  arms  and  their 
nnncenTres. 

Tlius  virtorioufl  over  every  enemy,  and  removed,  skrirh  at 
as  It  nnght  have  seemed,  fiir  above  any  appreliension  inhabuiiic 
of  danger,  the  I^man  republic  was  suddenly  obliged  E««r«. 
to  struggle  for  its  very  existence;  and  amidst  all  its 
warlike   population   could    find  one  man   alone  to 
whoso  guidniice  it  could  venture  to  trust  its  armies 
in  tlii-s  planning  emergency.     The  reader  will  per- 
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CHAP,  otiw  tbat  we  arc  alluding  to  the  inTaaoo  of  Italy  by 
— ,.' — '  a  Tast  swarm  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
known  by  the  Tarious  names  of  Ciinbri,  TcutoneSy 
Auibrones,  and  Tigurini.  And  here  wc  cannot  but 
remark  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  most 
cirilized  of  the  ancient  nations,  which  widely  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of 
modem  Europe.  Tlie  Greeks  and  Uouians  saw 
almost  iK'fore  their  eyes  the  limits  of  that  world 
with  which  alone  they  were  concerned,  and  beyond 
which  they  knew  nothing.  The  Alps  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Tlirace  were  like  the  enchanted  ]>arrier8  of 
romantic  8tor}%  beset  with  so  many  various  iktIIs, 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  which  they  inclosetl 
attempted  not  to  surmount  them.  A  few  vagiie 
reports,  brought  by  some  enterprising  trader,  and 
collected  amidst  the  difficulties  of  imperfectly  under- 
stood dialects,  from  the  fabling  ignorance  of  Imrba- 
rians,  were  the  only  information  which  could  be 
gained  concerning  those  vast  countries  which  are 
now  the  seat  of  so  many  mighty  em])ire8,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  Cliina  to  the 
British  Isles.  Yet  this  unkno\iii  region  was  not 
like  the  sands  of  Africa,  the  unpeopled  and  imprac- 
ticable wastes  of  which  afford  the  countries  on  which 
they  border  their  l>est  siH'urity  against  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  north  of  Euro|>e 
teemed  with  inhabitants,  and  might  be  likened  to  a 
volcano,  the  inward  workings  of  which  cannot  be 
seen,  nor  the  causes  of  its  eruptions  traced,  but 
which,  from  tipio  to  time,  pours  forth  upon  the  cities 
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ut  its  base  a  8udden  and  unforeseen  destruction.  In 
this  manner  the  earliest  Greek  historian"  records 
the  irruptions  of  Cimmerian  and  Scythian  tribes  into 
the  more  civilized  parts  of  Asia,  the  dominions  of 
Lvdia  and  Media;  and  the  earliest  memorials  of 
Italy  bear  testimony  to  similar  invasions  of  the  Celts 
or  Gauls,  who  sometimes  overran,  and  sometimes 
permanently  occupied,  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
the  Al|>s.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  Roman  power 
extende<l  itself,  Gaul  became  Ixjtter  known,  and  it 
was  found  that  inroads  from  that  quarter  were  no 
more  to  be  dreaded,  for  the  Gauls  were  now  become 
a  settlc>d  people,  and,  instead  of  wandering  forth  to 
prey  on  others,  had  acquired  those  comforts  which 
began  to  iiuluce  their  more  barbarous  neighl^ours  to 
prey  upon  them.  But  if  Gaul  had  ceased  to  inspire 
alarm,  it  was  not  so  vrith  the  wide  tract  of  country, 
which  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  extended  east- 
ward and  northward,  far  Ixjyond  the  knowledge  or 
even  the  reasonable  conjectures  of  the  Romans. 
Amidst  the  forests  with  which  Germany  was  then 
owenprmAy  there  was  nurtured  a  race  of  men,  bold, 
strong,  hardy,  and  totally  uncivilized,  delighting  in 
war,  and  despising  the  confinement  of  a  settle<l 
habitation;  numerous,  from  the  unchecked  instinct 
of  |)opulation,  where  nothing  more  was  coveted  than 
a  Imre  sulwistence,  yet  still  occasionally  multiplying 
to  such  a  point  tlmt  even  this  could  not  readily 
be  found,  and  then  pouring  forth  upon  wealthier 
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cuAP.  countries,  to  gain  by  their  swonK  in  a  manner  to 
them  most  welcome,  indulgences  which  not  even  t)ie 
lalx)ur  that  they  hated  could  have  procurtnl  for  them 
at  home.  We  are  now  to  record  the  first  assault 
made  by  this  people  on  the  dominions  of  Rome ; 
from  which  period  the  Romans,  as  their  power 
increased,  for  a  long  succession  of  years  were  in 
their  turn  the  assailants,  and  advanced  the  limits  of 
their  empire  and  their  knowledge  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Danube.  Beyond  that  river  they  could  never 
penetrate ;  and  soon  after  they  had  ceased  to  go  for- 
ward with  their  conquests,  the  Germans  renewed 
their  old  incursions  upon  them,  till  the  empire  was 
totally  dismembered,  and  Italy  itself,  together  with 
its  provinces,  submitted  to  the  sceptre  and  the  laws 
of  a  northern  conqueror. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Jugurtlia, 
that  the  alarm  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  was  at  its 
height  in  Rome.  They  had  been  first  heard  of  about 
eight  or  nine  years  before,  when  they  attacke<l  the 
province"  of  Illyricum,  and  there  defeated  Cn.  Papi- 
rius  Carbo,  one  of  the  consuls,  with  a  consular  army. 
After  this  victory  they  turned  their  course  into 
another  direction,  and  are  said  to  have  attacked  several 
nations"  of  Gaul,  and  even  to  have  penetrated  into 
Spain;  but  being  repelled  from  that  country,  they 
presented  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Transalpine  Gaul ;  and  requested  admit- 
tance, as  settlers,  into  some  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
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minions,  offering  to  employ  their  arms  in  the  service  chap. 
of  the  republic,  as  a  return  for  the  lands  which  they ' — C — 
should  hold.  On  receiving  a  refusal,  they  proceeded 
to  gain  their  ends  by  force ;  and  in  two  successive 
years  they  defeated  two  other  Roman  consuls  in 
Gaul ;  but,  with  the  caprice  of  barbarians,  instead  of 
following  up  their  successes,  they  were  allured  in 
pursuit  of  some  other  objects,  and  left  the  Romans 
for  two  years  unmolested.  But  in  the  year  of  Rome 
648,  they  again  fell  upon  them,  and  defeated  two 
consular'**  armies  united,  with  such  terrible  slaughter, 
that  the  capital  itself  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  all 
men  concurre<l  in  raising  Marius  to  the  consulship, 
as  the  only  commander  capable  of  saving  his  country. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  reputation,  the  Ger- 
mans apiin  forl)ore  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  moved  off 
into  Sfiain ;  and  being  a  second  time  driven  back  by 
the  natives,  they  re-crossetl  the  Pyrenees,  and  spent 
another  year  in  wandering  over  Gaul ;  while  Marius 
liad  been  re-elected  a  third  and  a  fourth  time  to  the 
consulship,  and  had  thus  the  rare  advantage  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  army,  and 
inuring  them  to  exertion'"  and  implicit  ol>edience 
by  the  strictest  discipline,  and  by  employing  them 
in  sonic  of  those  laborious  works  which  afterAvards 
)M.*came  so  familiar  to  the  Roman  legions  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  Tlius  when,  in  his  fourth  consulship, 
the  Cinibri,  reinforced  by  some  other  Gennan  honles, 
attacke<I  the  Ronmns  at  once  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and 
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towards  the  north-eastern  side  of  Italy,  MnriuR  not 
onlj  oompletelj  destroyed  the  multitude  by  which 
he  was  assaulted  in  Gaul,  but  hasti'niii^  immediately 
after  his  Tictory  to  the  support  of  LuUitiuH  Catulus, 
bis  colleague,  engaged  the  other  division  of  tho 
enemy  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  prnvc  them  a 
second  overthrow  as  complete  as  the  first,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Verona.  By  these  battles  their 
force  was  entirely  broken,  and  the  alarms  which  had 
80  long  disturbed  the  minds  of  the  liomans  were 
totally  dispelled. 

Here,  then,  this  jwrtion  of  our  narnitive  closes. 
From  the  i»eriod  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  ten 
years  only  ela{)8ed  before  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  llome  and  the  states  of  Italy,  and  thirteen 
befwe  the  first  expulsion  of  Marius,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  These  transactions, 
together  with  some  of  an  earlier  date,  such  as  the 
seditions  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  revolt  of  the  slaves 
in  Sicily,  will  form  a  fit  introduction  to  that  history 
of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  republic,  u{K)n  which 
we  now  propose  to  enter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TIBERIUS  ORACXHUS. V.C.  621,    B.C.  133. 

TiiKRK  art-  i»u  j.urtioiis  of  histoiy  more  deserving  chap. 
our  attention  tlian  that  to  wliieh  we  now  return,  the  ^~; — .^ — 
civil  ^'ars  of  the  Romans.     The  oriein  of  these  wars  onrrhu*. 

U.C.621. 

arose  from  the  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  b.c.  iss. 
two  great  divisions  of  society — th<?  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  characters  and  events  which  marked 
their  progress,  possess  every  quality  most  fitted  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest  in  tlie  reader;  and  their 
final  iasue  in  establishing  a  monarchy  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  civilize<l  world,  may  possibly  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  the  fate  of  Europe,  which  wo 
feel  even  at  this  day.  They  are  most  remarkable 
ftlflo,  as  they  exhibit  the  state  of  mankind  at  the 
p<»ri(>d  immediately  preceding  the  pronnilgation  of 
C'hriHtianity :  when,  therefore,  if  ex|K'rience  be  the 
nieaxun"  of  knowledge,  the  world  nmst  have  attained 
to  the  highlit  point  in  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
coveries which  it  lias  ever  rettche<l  without  the 
assist4inc(>  of  revelation.  It  will  surely  bo  no  unin 
ten*sting  in<|uiry  to  <*olle<*t,  so  far  a.s  we  can,  the 
general  amount  of  human  virtue  and  happinesN  ante- 
cedently t<i  the  great  revolution  intro<luce<l  by  the 
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CHAP,    preachers  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  tli:it  we  may  judge 

« !!l^  of  the  probable  result  of  the  dcfttruction  of  Christi- 

ac'  lii    anitj,  which  some  avowedlj,  and  many  indirectly, 
consider  as  desirable. 

The  period  then  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  which 
comprises  somewhat  more  tlian  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  tribuneship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the 
final  establishment  of  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
Octa>nus  Ca»ar,  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
portions.  The  first  of  these  ends  at  the  death  of 
Sylla,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
which  was  effected  by  his  government.  And  it  is 
upon  this  first  division  that  we  now  prepare  to 
entir. 

At  Rome,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  original 
distinctions  between  the  different  ranks  of  society 
were  wholly  arbitrary.  The  patricians  and  plebeians 
were  two  separate  castes,  between  which  insurmount- 
able barriers  existed.  No  wealth,  nor  talents,  nor 
virtues,  could  raise  a  plebeian  to  the  rank  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  patrician;  and  as  all  intermarriages 
between  the  two  classes  were  unlawful,  the  govern- 
ment was  an  hereditary  oligarchy,  from  which  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  with  their  posterity  for  ever,  were 
by  law  utterly  excluded.  The  details  of  the  parti- 
cular events  by  which  this  system  was  overthrown, 
belong  to  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  history.  Be- 
fore the  Punic  wars,  however,  it  vras  entirely  sub- 
verted ;  all  offices  of  state  were  laid  open  to  the 
plebeians,  while  the  tribuneship  was  still,  as  before, 
exclusively  their  own  :  and  a  more  lil)oral  aristocracy 
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was  formed,  in  which  nobility  began  to  be  derived    chap. 
from  the  possession  of  high  political  dignities,  in-  ^ —  — 
stead  of  being  the  necessarj'  previous  qualification  for  b.c.  iss. 
obtaining  them.     But  a  third  caste  in  the  common- 
wc*}ilth  still  sulwisted,  composed  of  those  jxjrsonswho 
either  by  birth,  or  by  captivity  in  war,  or  by  the  vio- 
lence of  regular  slave  traders,  were  doomed  to  the 
condition  of  slavery.     The  fortune  of  this  caste  was 
not  so  totally  without  hope  as  that  of  the  old  ple- 
beians, because  a  slave  might  l>e  enfranchised ;  and 
when  once  a  freeman,  the  course  of  time,  or  extraor- 
dinary personal  merit,  might  remove   the  taint  of 
slavery  from  his  blood,  and    raise  his  posterity  to 
honours  and  power.     But  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
slave,  his    degradation    was   complete;  he   was  not 
considered  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
could  hold  no  property  except  by  his  master's  suffer- 
ance ;  and  his  protection  from  the  extremity  of  })er- 
sonal  violence  was  little  better  than  nugatory.     The 
little  notice  which  the  ancient  writers  have  ptiid  to 
this  class  of  men,  has  perhaps  prevented  us  from 
sufficiently  estimating  their  effect  on  the  state  of 
society.     We  cannot,  however,  form  a  correct  notion 
of  the  relative  situations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  at 
Home,  without  keeping  in  mind  the  existence  of  so 
brge  a  prof>ortion  of  the  whole  population  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.     The   nunilH'rs  of  slaves    in- 
creiuH*<l  greatly  with  the  incrwiwing  dominion  of  the 
n»public;  we   have  already   seen    how    many  wero 
carrieil  off  from  Africa,  in  the  descents  made  on  that 
coast  in  the  two  first  Punic  vmn;  fifty  thousand 
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CHAP,  more  are  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  at  one 
^  v^  *  time  in  the  destruction  of  Cartilage ;  and  no  fewer 
b'c.  lai  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thouBand  were  Bold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  army  that  had  defeated  Pereeus,  col- 
lected from  the  sack  of  seventy  towns  in  Epirus. 
These  were  purchased  in  large  multitudes,  and  pro- 
bably at  a  low  price,  by  the  great  landed  proprietors 
of  Italy,  and  generally  superseded  the  U8e  of  free 
labourers,  as  their  work  was  much  cheaper,  and 
could  be  exacted  with  greater  severity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  lower  orders  of  freemen  were 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their  numbers  were 
rapidly  diminished,  insomuch,  that  in  process  of 
time,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  free  peasantry  to 
be  found  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  slaves  being  used 
almost  exclusively  as  agricultural  labourers,  and  form- 
ing probably  by  much  the  largest  proiK>rtion  of  those 
employed  in  trade  or  manufactures.  At  the  same 
time,  the  legions  were  filled  with  none  but  freemen ; 
and  they  whose  swords  gained  the  republic  her  con- 
quests, were  impatient  at  seeing  the  fruits  of  their 
victories  pass  into  the  hands  of  others,  while  their 
own  condition  was  absolutely  rendered  worse  by  the 
consequences  of  their  own  valour.  For  we  must  not 
attribute  our  own  notions  on  public  matters  to  the 
citizens  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  Tlie  states 
of  antiquity  being  for  the  most  part  only  single 
cities,  political  asseetation  was  regarded  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  commercial  partnership,  of  which 
national  property  formed  as  it  were  the  stock ;  and 
any  acquisitions  made  by  the  national  arms  were 
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looked  upon  as  the  profits  of  the  trade,  in  which  chap. 
every  partner  ought  to  share.  Thus,  when  territory  :  <  * 
was  gained  in  war,  the  bulk  of  the  people  wished  to  ^^-  *»• 
have  an  immediate  division  of  it  made  amongst 
them ;  whiUt  the  government.,  or  managing  partners, 
were  anxious  that  it  should  still  be  employed  in 
advancing  the  joint  interests  of  the  whole  body, 
instead  of  enriching  the  individual  shareholders.  In 
other  words,  they  wished  it  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  price  to  be  thrown  into  the  treasury 
to  supply  the  usual  wants  of  the  public  service. 
Tliis  in  fact  was  the  system  usually  adopted  at 
Ilome ;  and  thus  large  landed  estates  came  into  the 
liands  of  the  rich,  whilst  the  poor  fancied  that  they 
did  not  gain  in  their  due  pro|)ortion  fh)m  the  grow- 
ing greatness  of  their  country.  To  remedy  the  evil, 
a  popular  tribune  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic, 
C.  LiciniuH,  ha<l  proposed  and  curried  the  famous 
law  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  limited  the 
amount  of  land  which  any  citizen  might  possess,  to 
500  jugera,  calculated  by  Arbuthnot  at  equal  to  330 
Englinh  acres.  But  this  law  was  sometimes  evaded 
by  land  being  held  for  the  proprietor  under  other 
names ',  and  was  sometimes  openly  disregarded. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  however,  and  the 
fieriod  that  followe<l  it  for  several  years,  the  nobility 
enlarged  their  estates  without  opposition,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  aristocratical  interest  was  at 
thb  time  all  powerful,  and  partly,  because  as  the 

>  Plutarrli,ViuTlb.Oraeehl,8. 
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CHAP.  lands  were  alienated  by  regular  sale,  so  loog  as  the 
Jj-j^^jp'  fonncr  owners  could  find  employment  nn  tenants  or 
B.C.  las.  laWircrs,  artd  were  not  Buperwded  by  the  ^/""*"^'] 
8ub8titution  of  Hlaves,  the  change  in  their  c<>> 
was  {mtiently  borne.  Bat  when  they  found  them* 
selves  everywhere  supplanted  by  a  class  of  men 
whom  they  so  thoroughly  despised,  thoy  either  saw 
themselves  deljarred  altogether  from  rearing  a  family, 
or  they  were  forced  to  migrate  to  Kome,  and  swell 
the  multitude  of  needy  citizens  in  that  city.  Tlie 
temptation  thus  oifere<l  to  them  to  disturb  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  was  peculiarly  strong.  As  indi- 
viduals, the  poor  often  sutfered  from  the  grasping 
and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  rich :  yet,  as  members  of 
the  popular  assembly,  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  state,  and  might  amply 
retaliate  on  the  higher  orders  for  the  losses  they 
liad  suffered.  And  here  it  becomes  an  exceedingly 
curious  question,  what  was  the  general  character  of 
the  popular  party  at  Rome ;  what  was  their  station 
in  society ;  and  what  were  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual attainments?  as  it  is  on  a  knowledge  of  these 
points  that  our  judgment  of  the  disputes  which 
so  long  distracted  the  commonwealth  must  mainly 
depend.  For  if  the  comitia  were  no  better  than  an 
ignorant  and  profligate  rabble,  no  true  friend  to 
liljerty  can  possibly  sympathize  with  their  cause: 
but  if  they  consisted  of  men  industrious  though 
poor,  of  men  whose  views  M-ere  directed  towards  a 
reasonable  and  definite  object,  whose  private  morals 
were  fair,  and  who  resjHX'tetl  law  and  order,  we  shall 
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then  not  brand  them  with  the  name  of  anarchists,    chap. 
merely  becanse  the  refonn  which   thev  propose<l  to  * — ■- — 

•  *  U  C.  fi21 

effect,  could  in  our  days  l)e  attempted  by  none  but  Rc."  ini' 
the  most  desperate  enemies  of  the  peace  of  society. 

Tlie  Konian  plel)eians,  or  all  those  citizens  m  )t  of 
])atrician  extniction,  whose  property  did  not  entitle 
them  to  be  ranked  among  the  ecjuestrian  order,  may 
l)e  divide<l  into  two  classes ;  thot»e  who  lived  hal  itu- 
ally  in  Rome,  and  those  who  were  settled  as  small 
landed  proprietors,  as  tenants  of  national  proi>ert>,  or 
as  lalnmrers,  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Tlie  former 
M'err  naturally  those  who  chiefly  composed  the 
|K)pular  a*<sembli€»8,  and  they  consisted  of  shop- 
ktM?pers  and  mechanics,  and  of  that  lowest  descrip- 
tion of  |H)pulace  by  which  great  towns  in  a  genial 
climate  are  especially  infested ;  where  shelter  and 
fuel  and  clothing  \ye\ng  less  important,  they  can 
more  easily  live  without  regidar  employment,  as 
having  fewer  want«  to  provide  for,  and  where  even 
the  food  re<|uire<l  is  of  a  lighter  ({uality,  and  consists 
of  articles  pnicurable  at  the  chea})est  rate,  such  as 
fruit,  Tegetables,  oil,  and  the  light  wine  of  the 
country.  TTiese  men  would  have  all  the  qualities 
fitte«l  to  make  them  mischievous:  idleness,  improvi- 
dence, a  total  alisence  of  all  the  feelings  of  honest 
independence,  and  a  great  sense  of  their  own  im- 
)Kirtance,  l>oth  as  freemen,  while  so  many  who 
enjoyrd  far  more  personal  comforts  were  slaves,  and 
as  menilH'rs  of  a  iKnly  whoM*  |K>wer  was  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  Nor  must  we  at  all  Judge  of  the  shop- 
ke«»|>ers  at  Home  by  those  of  London  or  Paris.     The 
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CHAP,  sale  for  their  goods  would  lie  chiefly  among  the 
— •' — '  coniiiion  people,  because  the  rich  Huiiplicil  themselves 
R.C,  I8&*  with  most  of  the  articles  they  consumed,  from  the 
produce  of  their  landM  and  the  lalx)ur  of  their  slaves. 
Tlieir  profits  therefore  were  not  likely  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  their  rank  in  society  would  Ihj 
proportionahly  low.  If  we  then  rememl)er  the  illi- 
terate state  of  the  Homan  iK*ople  in  general  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  s|)eaking ;  and  if  we 
reflect  besides,  that  whatever  literature  did  exist 
must  liave  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
higher  orders  from  the  exiKjnsiveness  of  Ixwks ;  we 
cannot  ascribe  much  general  or  political  information 
to  the  plebeians  of  the  city.  Last  of  all,  we  know 
what  the  morals  of  the  lower  claanes  in  large  citic^s 
are  at  this  day,  when  their  opportunities  of  being 
rightly  taught  are  far  greater  than  could  possibly 
have  been  enjoyed  at  Rome.  Without  descending 
to  the  mere  idle  and  dissolute  populace,  we  should 
probably  have  found  in  the  bulk  of  the  ])k'lKMan 
inhabitants  a  sense  of  their  own  interest  generally 
predominant,  a  violent  and  cruel  spirit  towards  those 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  opponents,  and  an 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  blindly  their  own  notions, 
mixed  at  the  same  time  with  many  kind  and  gene- 
rous affections  towards  their  families  and  friends, 
and  an  attachment  to  the  name  and  institutions  of 
their  country,  which  was  liable  indeed  to  be  misled 
or  overpowered  for  a  time,  but  which  was  in  the 
main  strong  and  sincere.  The  plebeians  of  the 
country  are  generally  spoken  of  by  Roman  writers  as 
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a  more  respectable  class  than  those  of  the  city.    They    chap. 
were  more  steadily  industrious,  as  having  less  to  call  —  - — 
off  their  attention  from  their  o\wi  employment :  they  »  c!  iss.' 
were  more  domestic  in  their  habits,  and  not  only 
less  apt  for  ]>olitical  contests  from  their  manner  of 
living,  but  in  their  houses  and  fields  they  possessed 
a  projierty  which  they  were  less  willing  to  hazard  in 
civil  commotions.    The  beautiful  picture  which  Virgil 
gives  of  the  simplicity  and  happiness  of  the  small 
landed  proprietors  of  Italy,  although  of  course  highly 
emlK'Hished,  was  doubtless  not  altogether  imaginary; 
and  it  may  be  added,  tliat  the  hardheartedncss  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  poor,  which  is  so  often 
the  £uilt  of  our  farmers,  was  less  called  into  action 
am<Mig  the  Koniuuh,  in  whose  country  there  were  no 
poor-rates  nor  parochial  offices  to  excite  a  continual 
soreness  in  an  uneducated   mind;  and  where  the 
fanner  had  scarcely  any  connexion  with  more  than 
his  own  household  and  labourers,  a  class  of  people 
whom  it  is  most  natural  and  obvious  to  treat  with 
kindness  and  familiarity.     Yet  the-  agricultural  ple- 
beians must  have  been  ignorant,  and  were  likely  to 
inherit  the  Tiolenoe  and  obstinacy  by  which  igno- 
rance is  ever  aooompanied.     They  must  have  enter- 
tained too,  a  peculiar  jealousy  of  the  great  nobility, 
by  whom  their  own  rank  in  society  had  been  in  so 
many  instances  oven^helmed ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  comitia  in  the  city,  they  were  incajmble  of 
rsMStiDg  the  eloquence  of  {)opular  orators,  ever  ready 
to  enoOTDBge  their  angry  feelings  against  the  rich, 
to  flatter  their  self-importtDce,  and  to  persuade  them 

f2 
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CHAP,  that  tlieir  interaets  were  the  game  with  the  public 
* — ,. — 'crood.  Above  all,  the  nature  of  mankind  is  such, 
ao!  in.'  that  even  the  best  nnd  moot  highly  educated  indivi- 
duals, when  assembled  together  in  a  numerou8  ImkIv, 
are  apt  to  be  more  swayed  by  passion  and  less  by 
principle,  than  if  they  were  deli Ixjrating  alone,  or  in  a 
small  society.  Much  more  is  this  the  case,  when  tlie 
inhabitants  of  a  great  city  are  promiscuously  crowdtnl 
together;  for  then  the  evil  predominates  with  a 
fearful  ascendency,  and  a  physical  and  moral  excite- 
ment is  created,  which  destroys  the  cxereise  of  the 
judgment,  and  dro\**n8  the  voice  of  moderation  and 
self-restraint ;  leaung  the  mind  opc»n  to  any  un- 
reasonable impression  that  may  be  produced,  whether 
of  ridicule,  of  indignation,  of  compassion,  or  of 
pride. 

It  results  then,  from  this  view  of  the  state  of  the 
plebeians,  that  the  popular  jmrty  in  the  times  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  was  made  up  of  very  heterogeneous 
elements ;  that  one  division  of  it,  the  mere  city  popu- 
lace, was  thoroughly  worthless,  but  that  others  wore 
composed  of  industrious  and  often  well  meaning 
men,  whose  great  misfortune  it  was  to  have  a  power 
placed  in  their  hands  collectively,  far  more  than  pro- 
portioned to  tlieir  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  aristocruticsil  party  consiste<l  of  materials  not  less 
discordant.  Among  those  who  had  engrossed  the 
landed  estates  of  Italy,  there  were  many  who  in  the 
command  of  armic*8,  or  in  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, had  given  the  utmost  proofs  of  cniclty  and 
rapacity,  and   who  display e<l   the   same   temper  to 
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their  poorer  couutrymen  at  home.  Others  again,  chap. 
sought  merely  to  gratify  the  pride  of  nobility  by  the  « — '> — 
enjo}'ment  of  a  large  fortune  and  influence :  these  B.C.'  iss.' 
were  men  whose  selfishness  M^as  passive,  so  long  as 
it  was  indulged  to  the  utmost,  but  who  could  behave 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  cruelty  towards  any  who 
should  attempt  to  restrain  it.  A  third  class  con- 
sisted of  those  whose  minds  were  loftier,  and  whose 
ambition  was  of  a  nobler  character :  men  who  de- 
lighted in  conducting  the  councils  or  heading  the 
aimies  of  the  state ;  who  wished  to  promote  the 
greatoesB  of  their  country,  perhaps  without  being 
conscious  to  themselves  how  fiir  a  love  of  their  omu 
individual  greatness  mingled  in  the  ^^ish ;  and  who 
felt  the  besetting  vice  of  great  abilities,  contempt 
for  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind.  Such  persons, 
like  the  magnanimous  man  of  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
having  done  the  state  great  service,  thought  it  just 
that  their  station  in  it  should  be  pre-eminent ;  and 
scorned  the  thought  of  admitting  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  to  a  participation  in  their  grandeur,  as 
an  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  Rome.  So  complicated 
are  the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  and  so 
hard  is  it  where  our  own  welfare  coincides  with 
what  we  deem  the  public  good,  to  decide  how  much 
of  a  selfish  bias  detennined  us  in  forming  our  opinion. 
Tliere  yet  nuKiin.  il  a  fourth  dt*>«Tiption  of  sup|)orter8 
of  the  nri^'to.  i:i<  \.  !•>  fl><'.«'  who  by  their  own  merit 
hail  rain  •  I  tin  ni^<  I.  .  fair  and  honourable  afflu- 

ence; tli"-<    who  had  inherited,  or  acquired  by  com- 
mtr  1 '  (table,  but  not  an  overgrown  fortune; 
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CHAP,   thoeo  who,  content  with  little,  had  obtained  ooDsider- 
II  • 

' — ■'- — '  ation  by  their  eloqnence,  their  military  Ror^'ices,  or 

&o.'iss.'  their  trie<l  intop-ity ;  and  those  of  the  nobility  them- 
selves, who  though  poor,  were  without  covetousne*, 
and  were  more  aristocratical  from  the  inftueiioe  of 
birth  and  connexions,  than  inclined  to  take  the 
popular  side  from  their  poverty.  Amongst  this  last 
class  were  numbered  the  majority  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  individuals 
in  Roman  history :  Scipio  -^milianus,  in  the  times  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  at  a  later  period  M.  Cicero  and  M. 
Cato. 

Many  years  had  now  passed  since  Rome  ha<l  been 
disturbed  by  civil  dissensions.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  when  the  senate,  immediately  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  ^-ar,  proposed  to  begin  a  fresh 
contest  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  people  were 
strongly  disinclined  to  the  measure',  and  complained 
that  the  nobility  sought  to  involve  the  nation  in  per- 
petual hostilities,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
ambition.  But  when  the  seat  of  war  was  removed 
far  away  from  Italy,  and  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  conquests  flattered  at  once  the  national  vanity, 
and  often  enriched  the  soldiers  by  the  plunder  which 
it  threw  into  their  hands,  the  jwpular  aversion  to 
war  probably  subsided.  It  was  likely  to  l>e  clianged 
into  fondness  for  it,  from  the  period  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  revenues  of  Macedon,  added  to  the 
large  income  derived  from  other  provinces,  relieved 

'  Liry,  XXXI.  6. 
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the  dtisens  of   Rome    from    taxation    altogether,    chap. 

Those   changes,  indeed,  in    the   state  of  property, 

which  were  after^vards  to  occasion  such  fatal  quar-  B.a  lu. 
rels,  were  in  the  meanwhile  silently  being  ettected ; 
but  they  were  not  yet  so  great  as  to  call  otf  the 
public  attention  from  subjects  of  more  immediate 
interest;  and  it  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the 
gradual  a])proach  of  financial  troubles  has  been  un- 
heeded, till  the  moment  when  the  clouds  have 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  sky,  and  the  storm 
has  burst  in  thunder. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
the  war  with  Numantia,  that  C.  Mancinus,  one  of 
the  consuls  employed  in  that  service,  was  obliged  to 
purchase  the  safety  of  his  army  by  an  unfavourable 
treaty ;  that  the  senate  violated  the  agreement  thus 
made,  and  ordered  the  general  who  had  concluded 
it  to  Ije  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  as  if  the  j>erfidy 
of  the  goveninient  could  be  so  atoned  for.  Tho 
officer  who  had  l>een  particularly  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  this  obnoxious  treaty,  was  the  consul's 
quiestor  \  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  Numantines  were  chiefly  induced 
to  treat,  from  their  res))cct  to  his  name ;  his  father 
having  serxed  in  Spain,  and  by  his  honourable  con- 
duct having  won  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the 
nativef*.  When  then  the  senate  resolved  to  surrender 
to  the  Numantines  not  only  the  consul  but  ail  his 
principal  oflBoen,  the  popular  assembly  interfered; 
• 

*  Plotareh.  Vha  Tib.  GraoeU,  A. 
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CHAP,   and  considering  that  Gracchus  )m<l  done  no  more  tlian 
^: — •-- — '  save  the  lives  of  many  thousand  citizens,  when  the 

V.C  Ql. 

B.C.  idx  consul's  misconduct  had  exposed  them  to  destruc- 
tion, it  determined  that  all  the  other  officers  should 
be  exempted,  and  tliat  Mancinus  should  be  given 
up  alone.  Tlie  different  treatment  which  Gracchus 
on  this  occasion  re<*eived  from  the  senate  and  from 
the  people,  is  said  to  have  pre-dis]K>sed  him  to  thwart 
the  one,  and  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  other. 
About  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  Ilome 
G21,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people. 

The  great  accumulation  of  slaves  in  Italy,  and  the 
consequent  dearth  of  free  labourers,  was  now  become 
a  serious  evil.  Gracchus  had  been  struck  with  it, 
we  arc  told,  as  he  passed  through  Tuscany,  on  his 
way  home  from  Spain;  observing,  that  the  visible 
population  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  foreign 
slaves,  who  were  working  in  fetters  under  their  task- 
masters. The  dangers  of  this  system  had  been  also 
made  manifest,  by  an  insurrection  which  had  lately 
broken  out  among  the  slaves  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
immense  estates  possessed  in  that  island  by  Roman 
or  Latin  citizens  *,  were,  like  those  in  Italy,  culti- 
vate<l  entirely  by  slaves,  whose  numbers  became  so 
fonnidable,  that  being  roused  to  arms  by  one  of 
their  body,  they  maintained  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  Roman  government,  spread  devastation 
over  the  whole  island,  and  defeated  no  fewer  than 

*  Floras.  III.  19. 
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four  Roman  praetors,  who  were  sent  against  them.    chap. 

Plutarch  tells  us  besides,  that  Gracchus  beinsr  known  ^ 

®  u.c.  «21. 

as  a  young  man  of  enteq>ri8e  and  ability,  was  called  bc.  isa. 

ii|)<>n  in  many  addresses  WTitten  u{)on  the  walls  in 

«lit!brent  parts  of  the  city,  to  stand  up  in  the  cause 

of  the  |>oor,  and  to  recover  for  them  the  public  lands 

which  the  rich  had  monopolised. 

Thus  instigated  at  once  by  the  pressing  evib  of 

the  existing  system,  by  personal  predilections,  and 

by  the  aliurenieiits  of  an  evident  popularity,  Tiberius 

Gracchus  entered  on  his  unfortunate  career.     The 

remedy  which  he  pro|K>sed  for  the  growing  distresses 

of  the  poor,  consisted  in  a  revival  of  the  Licinian 

law,  with  certain  modifications ;  that  is  to  say  \  he 

allowtnl  a  father  of  a  family  to  hold  500  jugera  of 

public  or  conciuered  land  in  his  own  right,  and  250 

more  in  right  of  each  of  his  sons ;  but  any  man  who 

possessed  more  than  this  amount,  was  to  restore  it 

to  the  nation  on  receiving  a  price  for  it  from  the 

treasury.     To  this  proposition  was  added,  that  the 

knds  thus  recovered,  should  be  divided  among  the 

{loorer  citizens,  and  that  it  should  be  unlawful  at  any 

time  that  any  of  these  allotments  should  be  sold  : 

and  finally,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  execution  of 

the  law,  three  commissioners  were  to  be  ap|)ointed 

annually,  with  powers  to  see  it  duly  carried  into 

eftcH't,  an<l  its  enactments  observed  unbroken.     It  is 

said  by  Plutarch,  that  in  proposing  these  measures, 

Gracchus  acted  with  the  coucurrence  of  some  iudi- 

•  Platartk.  Vha  Gracchi.  9.    Appin,  d«  B«U.  CUU.  I.  9. 10. 
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CHAP,  vidiials  of  distinguiHhed  rank,  and  of  great  legal 
^  ^  '  knowledge ;  such  as  P.  CraaBos,  then  Fontifcx 
B.ai8t.'  Maximufl,  and  P.  Mucins  ScsBvola,  one  of  the  con- 
suls ;  both  of  whom  are  often  mentiontHl  by  Cicero  ^ 
as  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law, 
as  well  as  for  their  general  eloquence  and  ability. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  proof  tliat  the  miwhicvous 
tendency  of  an  agrarian  law  was  not  so  i)ali)able  to 
the  Romans  as  it  is  to  us,  and  the  apparent  extrava- 
gance of  Gracchus's  conduct  is  much  lessened.  In- 
deed, we  should  remember,  that  he  only  professetl 
to  enforce,  even  in  mitigated  severity,  an  actually 
existing  law ;  and  that  though  time  had  seemed  to 
sanction  the  encroachments  of  the  rich,  he  might  yet 
not  unnaturally  think  that  the  people  could  never 
lose  their  rights  by  mere  disuse ;  and  that  his  pro- 
posed indulgences  to  the  holders  of  national  pro- 
perty, abundantly  compensated  for  any  WTong  they 
might  sustain  by  the  sudden  revival  of  a  long  dor- 
mant claim.  It  is  not  possible  that  we,  with  the 
added  experience  and  knowledge  of  more  than  nine- 
teen centuries,  can  hesitate  to  con<lemn  his  scheme 
as  pernicious  and  impracticable;  nor,  indeed,  did  it 
appear  otherwise  to  calm  and  sensible  men  at  that 
very  time ;  for  C.  I^aelius,  knon^ii  by  the  name  of  the 
Wise,  endeavoured  in  his  tribuneship,  a  few  years 
before,  to  remetly  the  evils  arising  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  estates ;  but  finding  that  they  could  not  lie 
removed  without  greater  mischief,  he  abandoned  the 

•  De  chra  Or»tor.  26.     De  Orttorc,  I.  50. 56.     De  Ofliciu,  II.  13. 
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attempt  altogether.     But  still,  although  the  conduct    chap. 
of  Gracchus  was  violent   and  unwise,  it  does  not  * —  — 

U.C.  «21. 

imply  m  him  such  a  degree  of  profligacy  or  folly,  bc,  iss. 
as  would  be  justly  imputed   to  a  similar  proposal 
now. 

The  aristocracy  in  general  warmly  opposed  the 
projected  law ;  and  Gracchus,  impatient  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  a  scheme  which  he  deemed  so  beneficial, 
at  once  lost  his  temper ;  and  dropping  the  more 
conciliatory  clauses,  proposed  merely  that  the  holders 
of  national  lands  beyond  the  legal  amount,  should  be 
obliged  to  give  them  up  immediately  ^  This  only 
adde<l  to  the  vehemence  of  the  opposition  against  it; 
and  the  question  being  one  of  such  universal  in- 
terest, great  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  Rome  from 
all  quarters  of  Italy,  to  take  part  with  the  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  law ".  But  the  aristocratical  party, 
well  knowing  how  the  tribes  were  likely  to  vote  if 
it  were  left  to  their  decision,  had  secured  the  nega- 
tive of  M.  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes ;  and  this 
being  resolutely  interposed,  whenever  the  measure 
wax  brought  forward,  it  was  impossible  for  Gracchus, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  constittition,  to  carry 
his  point.  He  too,  however,  availed  hinisi>lf  of  his 
power  as  tribune  to  embarrass  his  op|>onents ;  for  he 
saspendcd  by  his  negative  the  functions  of  every 
officer  in  the  state ',  and  sc>aled  up  the  doors  of  the 
treasury,  thus  stopping  all  issues  or  receipts  of  money 
for  the  public  senice.     So  strange  was  the  extent 

^  Plutarch,  Viu  Gracchi,  10.  •  Plutan-h.  Viu  Gracrbi.  10. 

*  Appiui,  d«  BdL  Civil.  I.  10. 
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CHAP,    of  the  tribuiiitiaii  authority,  tliat  Gracchus  in  these 

^ — ^^— «  violent  proceedings  was  acting  agreejibly  to  law ; 

B.aiA    and   the  nobility,  unable  to  resist  him,  went  into 

mourning,  to  show  their  sense  of  the  distressed  and 

dangerous  state  of  the  republic. 

Still,  while  Octavius  persisted  in  his  opposition, 
the  law  could  not  be  carried".  Gracchus*,  therefore, 
resolving  to  overbear  every  obstacle,  and  having  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  his  colleague  by  entreaty,  sm 
he  was  personally  well  known  to  him,  and  by  the 
utmost  eflforts  of  his  eloquence,  at  la^t  finding  him 
immoveable,  openly  declared,  that  two  men  so  op- 
posed  to  one  another  ought  not  to  continue  in 
office  together;  that  either  Octavius  or  himself  ought 
therefore  to  be  forced  by  the  people  to  lay  down 
the  tribuneship.  And  with  a  mockery  of  fairness, 
he  desired  Octavius  first  to  submit  to  the  comitia 
the  question,  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  should  be  no 
longer  tribune.  Wlien  this  was  declined,  he  an- 
nounced his  own  intention  of  proposing  a  similar 
resolution  on  the  following  day  with  regard  to  Octa- 
vius. Accordingly,  when  the  assembly  met,  Gracchus, 
after  another  personal  appeal  to  his  colleague,  en- 
treating him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  finding  him  still  resolute  in  his  refusal,  pro|)08ed 
to  the  tribes  the  sentence  of  degradation.  Seven- 
teen successively  voted  for  it,  and  as  the  total 
number  of  the  tribes  was  thirty-five,  the  votes  of  one 
more  would  constitute  a  majority.     At  this  point, 

>•  Platarch,  ViU  Gi«ochi,  1 1,  12.     Appian,  12. 
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then,  Gracchus  {taused,  and  once  more  conjured  chap. 
Octavius  to  spare  him  the  necessitj  of  proceeding  to  ^r^zr- 
soch  a  painful  extremity.  Octavius,  it  is  said,  was  bx;.  laa.' 
staggered ;  but  the  sight  of  the  nobility,  who  anxi- 
ously watched  his  behaviour,  and  the  shame  of  being 
intimidated  by  personal  considerations,  gave  him 
fresh  firmness,  and  he  told  Gracchus  to  do  whatever 
he  thought  pro|)er.  The  eighteenth  tribe  then  gave 
their  votes  for  his  degradation,  and  the  measure 
being  carried,  Gracchus  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
drag  Octavius  down  from  the  seat  which  he  occupied 
im  tribune.  When  this  had  been  done,  and  Octavius 
had  \teen  thrust  out  among  the  people,  the  mob 
immeiliately  fell  upon  him,  and  although  Gracchus 
tried  to  check  them,  he  found  that  a  demagogue  has 
little  power  in  restraining  his  followers  from  vio- 
lence, and  Octavius  with  difficulty  escaped  from 
their  fury  by  the  efforts  of  the  nobility  and  the  zeal 
of  his  own  slaves,  one  of  whom  lost  his  eyes  in 
defending  his  master. 

After  such  an  example,  no  tribune  ventured  any 
more  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  law,  which  was 
passed  imnie<liately  \»nthout  difficulty.  But  it  a]>- 
poars  that  Crassus  and  Mucins  were  either  disgusted 
at  the  late  conduct  of  Gracchus,  or  tliat  he  began 
now  to  throw  himself  entirely  into  the  anns  of  the 
common  |KXipIe,  for  neither  their  names,  nor  those 
of  any  other  distinguished  senator  unconnectiHl  with 
the  tribune,  were  to  bo  found  among  the  coniniis- 
sioners  ap|MMnted  to  carrj*  the  law  into  ef!*e<*t.     The 
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lit  oonnsted  of  Gracchus  himself",  of  his  younger 
jj-^T^^p'  brother  Caius,  a  youth  of  only  twenty  years  of  tge, 
B.'c!  1S3.'  and  at  this  time  serving  under  Scipio  in  Spain,  and 
of  his  fiither-in-Uw,  Appius  Claudius.  It  was  eri- 
dent  that  the  real  power  of  the  commission  would 
rest  solely  with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  this  circum- 
stance vras  likely  to  embitter  Rtill  more  the  feelings 
of  the  senate  towards  him.  Their  Imtred  betrayed 
itself  in  a  manner  at  once  impolitic  and  mean,  for 
they  refused  him  the  usual  allowance  granted  to  a 
public  commissioner '*,  and  reduced  it  to  a  denarius 
and  a  lialf,  or  about  one  shilling  a  day.  Both  parties 
were  fiill  of  suspicion  against  each  other ;  a  friend  of 
Tiberius  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the  appearance 
exhibited  by  his  body  was  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
poison,  and  Tiberius  himself,  as  if  afraid  for  his  own 
life,  put  on  mourning,  and  with  his  young  children 
in  his  hand,  went  round  among  the  people,  recom- 
mending his  family  to  their  protection,  in  case  he 
himself  should  full  a  victim  to  his  enemies.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gracchus  began  to  incur  the  imputation 
which  had  proved  so  often  fatal  to  fonner  demagogues, 
that  of  aspiring  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Rome  '\ 
Attains,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  was  lately  dead, 
and  one  of  his  ministers  had  arrived  in  Rome  with 
his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  and 
treasure  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  immedi- 
ately proposed  a  law,  that  the  treasure  should  be 

"  ApnUn    and    Plutarch,    ubi        "  Plutarch,  Vita  Gracchi,  Id. 
sapra.     Vellcius  Paterculiu,  II.  2.         >*  Plutarch,  14. 
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divided  among  those  citizens  who   should   receive    chap. 
allotments  of  land    under  the  new  comniiHsion,  in  ^r;ri;r 
order  to  enable  them  to  stock  their  farms,  and  that  PC  iss. 
the  disposal  and  management  of  the  kingdom  should 
lie    lodged  exclusively  with    the  popular  assembly. 
Under  the  o<lium  which  such  conduct  excited,  any 
accusation  against  him  was  readily  listened  to;  and 
a  senator,  whose  house  was  next  to  that  of  Gracchus, 
stoo<l  up   in  the  senate,    and  asserted  on   his  own 
knowle<lgc,  that  the  minister  of  the  late   king  of 
Pergamus  had  presented  Gracchus  with  a  diadem 
and  a  scarlet  robe,  preparatory,  as  he  insinuated,  to 
his  usuqiing  the  regal  state  of  which  those  decora- 
tions were  the  insignia. 

But  his  con<luct  towards  Octavius  afforded  his 
enemiee  a  surer  ground  of  censure.  Even  many  of 
the  people,  it  is  said,  were  struck  with  the  unprece- 
dentcil  violence  of  that  measure ;  and  Gracchus 
thought  profier  to  justify  himself  at  some  length, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  sacredness  of  the 
tribunitian  office  was  destroyed,  when  a  tribune 
turned  his  power  to  the  injury  of  that  part  of  the 
people  whose  interests  he  was  especially  ai)pointed 
to  guanl.  \N'hat  eflTect  his  arguments  produced  on 
the  niinds  of  his  hearers  cannot  be  known ;  but  in 
the  judgment  of  posterity  his  conduct  has  appcare<l 
indefensible.  Tlie  negative  of  the  tribunc>s  was  their 
peculiar  and  constitutional  j>rivilege,  and  it  had 
often  been  exerted  in  defence  of  individuals  against 
IK)puIar  violence,  as  well  as  in  Ijehalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  commons  collectively  against  the  encroach- 
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CHAP,  mento  of  the  aristocracj.  To  set  it  aside  whenever 
rciiai  *^  opposed  the  inclinations  of  a  majority  of  the 
D.ain.  coniitia,  and  far  more  to  degrade  the  tribune  who 
interposed  it,  was  a  direct  injury  to  the  pernona! 
lil»erty  of  every  citizen,  and  left  him  absolutely 
without  defence  against  the  wildest  tyranny  which 
the  popular  aj«embly  might  Ik»  excited  by  its  orators 
to  commit  It  was  a  \noIation  of  the  letter  of  tlie 
constitution,  not  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  but  merely 
of  expediency;  and  it  fiimished  a  pretence  for  the 
more  flagrant  violation  of  it,  of  whicli  the  opposite 
party,  in  their  turn,  were  soon  proceeding  to  l>c 
guilty.  Meanwhile  the  crowds  who  hatl  flocke<l  to 
Rome,  during  the  discussion  of  the  agrarian  law,  had 
left  the  city  and  returned  to  their  homes,  elate<l 
with  their  triumph  '*.  It  was  possible  that  Cirocchus 
might  not  always  l>e  able  to  command  a  majority  in 
the  comitia,  and  in  that  case  he  had  the  prospect 
before  his  eyes  of  impeachment,  condemnation,  and 
exile.  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  avail  himself  of 
his  present  popularity,  for  the  pur|K)se  of  being 
re-elected  tribune  for  the  following  year,  and  he 
truste<l  that  his  supporters  from  the  country  would 
re-assemble  on  such  an  occasion,  and  would  secure 
his  election.  To  win  still  more  the  favour  of  the 
multitude,  he  allured  them  with  the  hope  of  a 
number  of  popular  measures  which  he  proposed  to 
carry  in  his  next  tribuneship :  the  term  of  military 
service  '*,  to  which  every  citizen  was  bound  by  law, 

**  Appian.  13.  of  these  laws  M  act  nail  j  propoMd 

"  Plutarch,  16,  seems  to  speak    b/  TSberios  Gracchus }  but  as  the 
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\»*a»  to  be  shortened  ;  the  judicial  power  in  ordinary    chap. 
criniinal  causes,  which  had  hitherto  Ix^en  confined  to  .Trr-irr" 

V.C.  621 . 

senators,  was  to  Ix;  shared  with  the  equestrian  order ;  ^•^-  •'•• 
and  Patercuhis  adds  '*,  tliat  he  promised  to  procure 
the  freedom  of  Ilome  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  These  were  indeed  the  proceedings  of  a 
dangerous  demagogue ;  but  it  is  im{K>ssible  to  decide 
whether  Gracchus  desired  a  second  tribuneship  as  a 
defensive  or  an  offensive  measure :  whether  he  wished 
it  only  as  a  protection  for  himself,  or  whether  he 
meditated  plans  still  more  subversive  of  all  good 
government  than  those  which  he  had  already  avowed. 
But  fwir  has  been  justly  numljered  among  the  causes 
whicli  led  them  into  injustice;  and  acts  which  he 
might  have  deemed  necessary  to  his  own  safety, 
might  have  been  of  a  nature  no  less  violent  than 
such  as  the  most  deliberate  treason  against  his 
country  would  have  dictated. 

The  season  of  election  was  now  approaching ", 
and  the  friends  of  the  aristocracy  insisted  that  the 
><aiiic  person  could  not  legally  be  ap|K)inted  tribune 
two  y<*ars  suci-essively.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of 
cU'ctioii,  a  denmr  on  this  point  was  made  by  the 
tribune*  who  pri'sideil  at  the  comitia,  and  who  hc- 
cepted  or  refuse<l  the  votes  of  the  citizens.  He 
wiiH    rfqueste<l   to  resign   his   office  to  Mucius   or 


rpfunN    th«'    ju.li.i.il     tliMii^'lit  It  I.      I  ]. i. ■'.■''.■ '1 
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CRAP.  MiinimiuH,  a  warm  partisan  of  Gracchus,  and  tho 
vJc?92r^  man  who  had  been  lately  elected  to  fill  the  place  of 
B.O.  iss.  Octavius.  But  the  other  tribunes  objected  to  this 
arrangement,  and  a  diHpute  ensuing,  the  friends  of 
Graochus  perceived  that  the  result  was  likely  to  be 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  contrived  to  protract  tho 
discussion  to  so  late  an  hour,  that  the  assembly 
was  obliged  to  be  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
Gracchus  again  went  about  in  mourning  with  his 
children,  api>ealing  to  the  compassion  of  the  people ; 
and  so  strong  a  sentiment  was  excited  in  his  behalf, 
that  a  great  crowd  watched  through  the  night  around 
his  house,  in  order  to  secure  him  from  the  violence 
which  he  affected  to  dread.  He  himself  meanwhile 
was  concerting  with  his  friends  the  measures  to  bo 
pursued  on  the  morrow;  and  a  signal  was  agreed 
upon  amongst  them  ",  to  be  used  in  case  it  should 
be  necessary  for  them  to  employ  force.  The  capitol 
was  occupied  by  his  party  while  it  wbs  yet  dark, 
and  in  the  morning  he  left  his  house  to  join  them, 
and  was  received  vtith  the  loudest  acclamations ;  a 
crowd  of  his  friends  ranging  themselves  around  his 
person,  in  order  that  no  one  on  whom  they  could 
'      not  depend  might  approach  too  near  him. 

From  this  point  the  relations  of  Plutarch  and 
Appian  vary ;  nor  have  we  any  contemporary  account 
which  might  teach  us  how  to  reconcile  them  with 
each  other,  or  assist  us  in  judging  which  of  the  two 

"  Appian,  15. 
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wc  ought  to  follow.  We  shall  attempt  to  compose  chap. 
mich  a  statement  &»  may  be  probable  in  itself,  and  ^; — ^ 
not  inconsistent  with  either  of  our  authorities.  AtB.c.'i3a,* 
tho  first  outset,  the  tribunes  who  were  opposed  to 
(iracchus  '",  and  the  partisans  of  the  nobility,  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  the  election,  on  the  ground 
which  had  been  nrged  on  the  preceding  day,  that  a 
tribune  could  not  be  re-elected  for  the  following 
year.  A  disturbance  thus  arose  among  the  multi- 
tude *•,  and  at  the  same  moment  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a 
Miiator  attached  to  the  popular  party,  arrived  in 
haste  from  the  senate,  and  making  signs  that  he 
wishe<l  to  speak  to  Ciracchus,  obtained  a  passage 
through  the  crowd.  lie  brought  information  that 
the  nobility,  being  unable  to  procure  the  sanction  of 
the  consul,  were  preparing  of  themselves  to  attack 
the  comitia,  and  had  armed  for  this  purpose  a  con- 
siderable IxkIv  of  their  friends  and  of  their  slaves. 
Tlie  popular  faction,  already  in  a  high  state  of  agita- 
tion, were  roused  to  the  utmost  by  these  tidings. 
They  tucked  up  their  gowns  to  prepare  for  action, 
Hv'izeA  the  stav(»s  fipom  the  liands  of  the  onlinary 
officers  who  kept  order  in  the  comitia,  broke  them, 
and  diHtribute<l  the  fragments  amongst  their  own 
{larty^  and  when  Grsoohns  gave  the  concerted  signal " 
by  raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  they  at  once  fell 
ufton  the  tribunes  who  had  opposed  them,  and  on 
the  re«t  of  the  sup|)orters  of  the  senate,  and  drove 
them  from  the  place  of  assembly.     All  now  became 

■*  Plutarch  aii'i  AppfauL  "  Appbo.  lA. 
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CHAP,  tumult ;  the  priests  of  Jupiter  Hhut  the  gates  of  the 
Jj-^^p'  temple  in  the  capitol,  and  a  thousand  vague  and 
B.O. in.  exaggerEte<l  rumours  were  carried  to  the  senate; 
some  saying  that  Gracchus  was  deposing  the  other 
tribunes  from  their  office ;  others,  that  he  w$»  nomi- 
nating himself  to  a  second  tribuneship,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  vot€?8  of  the  people;  while  ii  third  set, 
who  had  from  a  diHtance  seen  him  raise  his  hand  to 
his  head,  affirmed  that  he  was  instantly  to  be  ajn 
pointed  king,  and  that  he  luul  actually  signified  his 
desire  to  receive  from  the  jieople  a  cro\%'n. 

These  several  rejwrts  reached  the  senators  who 
were  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Faith.  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  of  great 
landed  property,  and  of  a  stem  and  determined 
temper'*,  called  upon  P.  Mucins,  the  consul,  to 
take  instant  and  vigorous  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tyrant.  To  this  Mucins  answered,  that 
he  would  not  set  the  example  of  shedding  blood,  nor 
destroy  any  citizen  without  trial ;  but  if  the  people 
were  seduced  or  terrified  by  Gracchus  into  any 
illegal  resolutions,  he  should  consider  such  resolutions 
to  be  of  no  authority.  Nasica  then  exclaimed, 
"  Tlie  consul  deserts  the  republic ;  let  those  who 
wish  to  pre8er^'e  it  follow  me."  At  once  the  senators 
arose,  \«Tap|)ed  their  gowns  around  their  left  anns 
as  a  shield,  and  proceeded  in  a  body  towards  the 
capitol.  Nasica  led  them,  with  a  fold  of  his  rob<i 
thromi  over  his  head :  and  the  train  was  swelled  by 

**  Cicero,  de  Officii*,  I.  SO.     De  Claris  Orator.  2S. 
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the  friends  and  slaves  of  the  senators,  \*]io  had  pro-    chap. 
^  ide<l  themselves  beforehand  with  clubs  and  sticks,  ^rrr^ 

U.C  631. 

On  the  approach  of  this  band,  consisting  of  all  the  ^•^'-  *^' 
nobility  of  Rome,  the  people  made  way  before  them, 
and  fled  in  all  directions.  Tlie  senators  seized  the 
staves  which  their  op|>onents  drop|)ed  in  their  flight, 
or  armeil  themselves  with  the  fragments  of  the 
Ijenches  which  had  lx»en  broken  down  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  crowd.  With  these  weapons  they 
attacked  all  who  fell  in  their  way ;  and  Gracchus 
liiinself  endeavouring  to  e8ca|^,  and  stumbling  over 
those  who  had  already  fallen,  was  killed  by  repeated 
blows  on  the  head.  About  three  hundred  of  his 
friends  shareil  his  fate,  l)eing  all  killed  by  clubs  or 
bludgeons,  which  were  the  only  weapons  employed. 
I'he  bodies  of  all  the  slain,  including  Gracchus  him- 
self, were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and 
the  senate  following  up  their  victory,  put  to  death 
afterwards  several  of  the  partisans  of  the  late  tribune; 
some  of  them,  it  is  said  *\  with  circumstances  of 
atrocious  cruelty. 

It  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  the  notions  en- 
tertained by  the  liomans  on  political  justice,  that 
Cicero,  a  man  whose  moral  principles  were  far  purer 
tlian  those  of  his  countr}'men  in  general,  speaks 
more  tlian  once  of  the  murder  of  Gracchus  in  terms 
>f  the  wannest  praise'*.  So  accustomed  were  the 
Uoinans  to  have  recourse  to  the  plea  of  necessity  or 
public  utility,  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  existing 

"  Plutarch,  Vlu Tib. GfMch. 20.      ••  I).  OtVuiis.  I.  jj.  ki. 
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ciiAP.  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Now,  as  it  is  obvious 
« — : — '  that  these  abstract  principles  are  of  a  flBu*  more 
B.O.'  in.'  pliable  nature  than  written  forms  of  law  can  l)Oy  nil 
parties  in  turn  might  appeal  to  such  an  excuse  with 
plausibility,  when  the  laws,  if  duly  observed,  would 
have  passed  on  each  a  just  condemnation.  No  doubt 
there  is  an  extreme  on  the  other  side;  and  a  blind 
devotion  to  the  letter  and  forms  of  the  constitution 
on  all  occasions,  may  really  compromise  those  great 
interests  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  forms  are 
valuable.  But  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the 
adherence  to  nileft,  and  the  respect  for  jKirticular 
institutions,  which  remarkably  distinguiHh  our  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  are  a  most  valuable  security  to  personal 
liberty,  and  that  they  serve  to  subject  the  fury  of 
contending  fistctions  to  one  impartial  and  unimpas- 
sioned  decision.  At  Rome,  public  exi)ediency  ^^-as 
successfully  appealed  to,  to  justify  the  degradation 
of  Octavius  and  the  d^th  of  Gracchus ;  whereas  a 
truer  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  justice  and  liberty 
would  have  taught  them  to  abhor  lx>th  those  actiouH 
as  illegal  and  t}Tanuical :  the  last,  as  is  usual  in  cases 
of  retaliation,  far  exceeding  the  former  by  which  it 
was  provoked,  in  violence  and  atrocity. 


CHA1>TER  III. 

t.M.  THUS. — FROM    U.C.  621,    B.C.  133,   TO 

U.C.  633,  B.C.  121. 

The  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  so  much  a    chap. 
»«U(l(!eii  ami  isolated  act,  that  it  did  not  at  all  inter-  ^^ — - — ' 
rupt  the  execution  of  those  laws  which  he  had  pro-  — c«iu» 

...  (Jr«fcbut. 

posed  and  carrie<l  in  his  tribuneship.  His  death  Vp^ 
occasioned  a  vacancy  among  the  commissioners  for  bc  iM,'to 
carrying  into  effect  his  agrarian  law ;  and  P.  Licinius  b.c.  121. 
Crassus',  who  was  nominated  to  succeed  him,  perish- 
ing shortly  after  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus ',  in 
Pergamus;  and  Appius  Claudius \  another  of  the  ori- 
ginal commissioners,  dying  also  about  the  same  time, 
the  commission  finally  was  com)x>sed  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  C.  Papirius 
Carbo,  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  But  the  extreme 
youth  of  C  Gracchus,  and  |K>ssibly  the  impression 
produced  on  his  mind  by  the  fate  of  his  brother, 
prevente<l  him  from  immediately  taking  an  active 
part  in  public  atliiirH.  lliu  colleagues,  however,  were 
well  di8|)08ed  to  make  up  for  his  absence ;  and  they 
proceiHled  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  ap|K)intment 

'  PtaUrch.  in  Tib.  Graccb.  21.         *  Apnuui.  de  B«U.  QtU.  I.  16. 
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CRAP-  in  that  sumniary  aod  absolute  manner  which  was  so 
Jj^"- — '  familiar  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome.  They  readily 
J-g-gJ'^receivtHi  accusations  against  any  persons  who  were 
RC  tSt  <^*""^?®^  ^^^  holding  national  lands  * ;  and  decided 
on  all  these  cases  by  their  own  sole  authority.  It 
often  happened  that  property  alleged  to  1h^  public, 
was  intermixed  with  estates  lawfully  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  allied  states  of  Italy;  and 
now  the  present  commission  extended  its  inquiries 
to  the  titles  by  which  these  estates  were  held ;  and 
their  owners  were  calle<l  upon  to  show  how  they 
had  acquired  them,  and  to  produce  either  the  deeds 
of  the  purcliase,  or  the  grants  by  which  they  bad 
received  them  from  the  Roman  government.  Some- 
times these  documents  were  not  to  Ix?  found ;  and 
then  the  commissioners  decided  at  their  discretion 
upon  the  property  of  the  land ;  and  removed  at 
pleasure  from  their  estates,  men  who  had  peaceably 
inherited  them  from  a  remote  period.  It  appears, 
also,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  per- 
mission had  been  given  to  individuals  on  former 
occasions,  to  inclose  and  cultivate  the  waste  lands  in 
their  neighbourhood,  on  the  payment  probably  of  a 
rent,  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  to  the  treasury. 
In  process  of  time,  the  distinction  between  the  free- 
hold and  rented  parts  of  an  estate  was  forgotten ; 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  were  removed ; 
and  the  whole  was  looked  upon  as  held  by  the  same 
tenure.    But  no  prescription  was  any  security  against 

*  Appian.  de  BelL  Civil.  I.  IS. 
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the  new  comniiissioners ;  all  public  land  whateTer  ^^.f^- 
was  to  be  recovered  out  of  private  hands,  and  to  be  ^^'- — ' 
dividinl  amongst  the  poorer  citizens,  according  to  the  ^J-  JgJ* 
provisions  of  the  Senipronian  lavr.  Nor  was  the^-^-^ 
distribution  of  the  lots  to  l>e  thus  assigned  less 
arbitrary  *.  The  law  allowed  an  individual  to  hold 
50()  jugera  of  national  property ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  commissioners  might  allot  them  to  him  in  what- 
ever i>art  of  Italy  they  thought  proper.  Many  \yer- 
souH,  therefore,  were  deprived  of  the  lands  which 
they  held  adjoining  to  their  own  estates;  and  re- 
ceived in  exchange  an  allotment  often  less  valuable 
in  itself,  and  generally  far  less  conveniently  situated. 
Men  obnoxious  to  the  commissioners,  either  on  poli- 
tical or  {)ersonal  grounds,  were  thus  subjected  to 
numberless  vexations;  while  their  partisans,  their 
creatures,  and  their  friends,  might  be  most  unduly 
favoured.  It  is  prolmble,  indeed,  that  the  most 
industrious  and  |K*aceable  among  the  jKwrer  citizens, 
would  be  by  no  means  the  greatest  gainers  from  the 
distribution  of  land';  but  that  the  opportunity 
would  lie  seized  to  reward  the  most  violent  su|)- 
fiorters  of  the  democratical  |mrty  in  the  ])opular 
assc>mbly,  and  to  encourage  the  riotous  and  sedi- 
tious for  the  future,  with  the  hope  of  earning  for 
themselves  a  similar  price,  by  an  active  and  unscru- 
pulous obedieiH-  -  *"  the  prevailing  demagogues  of 
the  day. 

It  strongly  mar  character  of  the  Homan 

*  AppiM,  d«  B0U.  Cirtt.  1. 18.      coatrm  RoUttio}  OraU  II.  S9.31. 
'  CoatClMio.de  Ug«  AgrarIA 
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CHAP,    constitution,  that  at  the  very  time  when  a  commis- 
' — V — '  won  80  favourable  to  the  wihlest  cUums  of  the  demo- 

Pivn 

uc<9l,    cratical  party  was  actually  in  existence,  the  consub\ 
u.clssa,    P.  Popilius  and  P.  Rupilius,  were  proceeding  to  in- 
flict the  penalty  of  banishment  on  several  of  the 
partisans  of  Tiljorius  Gracchus,  by  no  other  authority 
than  a  vote  of  the  senate,  and  in  nianifc'st  coutompt 
of  the  Valerian  law.     This,  as  was  natural,  was  ou  a 
future   occasion   strongly  resented  by  the   popular 
party ;  and  thus  in  the  tyrannical  powers  M-hich  lx)th 
sides  in  turn  allowed  themselves  to  exercise,  there 
never  were  wanting  to  either  pretences  of  retaliation, 
whenever  they  could  gain  the  ascendency. 
p.  Sdpi*         Meantime,  the  proceedings  of  the  agrarian  com- 
Mufo-      missioners   excited  a  general    indignation   amongst 
tbem-     the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Italy',  many  of 
whom  had  been  dispossessed  of  estates  to  make  room 
for  some  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome.     In  looking 
out  for  a  man  who  might  espouse  their  cause  with 
effect,  they  were  led  to  fix  their  eyes  on  P.  Cornelius 
8cipio  iflrailianus,   who   was   distinguished    for   his 
military  services,  and  had  lately  returned  to  Rome, 
after  having  effected  the  destruction  of  Numantia. 
Scipio  had  become  acquainted   with  many  of  the 
Italians,  when  serving  under  him  as  allies  in  the 
Roman  army,  and  was  well  able  to  appreciate  their 
value;  he  was  inclined  also  of  himself  to  oppose  the 
popular  party ;  and  he  came  forward  therefore  with 
complaints   of  the   excessive  jwwer  vested  in    the 

7  Velleiiu    Faterrulus.    11.    7.        •  Appiao.  de  Bell.  CivU.  I.  19. 
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hands  of  the  oommiHsioners,  and  pro|K)Hed  that  all    chap. 
|>oints  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  occupiers  of  ^- — ---^ — ' 
land,  should  be  decided,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  a  ^x'  ^|. 
more  imiiartial  jurisdiction.     This  seemed   so  fair,  ^  c.  eaa, 
that  it  was  acceiled  to;  and  C.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus,  one  of  the  consuls,  was  appointed  judge  of  all 
appeals  against  the  measures  of  the  commissioners. 
Hut  this  officer,  disgusted  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
office,  soon  resigned  it,  and  departed  to  his  pro\inee 
of  Ill)Ticum ;  whilst  as  no  one  acted  in  his  place,  the 
commissioners  again  were  enabled  to  defy  all  op|>o- 
i»ition.    The  attempt,  however,  to  lessen  their  power, 
had  rendered  Scipio  odious  to  their  party ;  nor  was 
this  the  only  way  in  which  he  offiimded  them ;  for 
he  had  on  a  former  occasion  procured  the  rejection 
of  a  law  brought  fomard  by  Carbo ',  and  suj)porttHl  u  c.  ess. 
by  Gracchus,  to  allow  the  same  person  to  be  re- *^''^*  ***' 
elected  tribune,  as  often  as  the  |>eople  should  choose. 
He  did  not  abate  in  his  op{H)sition  to  their  power  as 
commissioners,  till,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day 
on  which  he  was  going  to  address  the  people  fully 
on  the  subject,  he  died  suddenly  in  his  bed  '* :  an<l  iv«t»»  o*^ 
his  death  was  attributed  by  the  violence  of  jmrty  to 
the  contrivances  of  Carbo  and  Gracchus.     But  the 
general,  and  the  most  probable  account  was,  that  his 
death  vft»  natural "  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  secret  assassina- 
tion a  crime  oooaisteDt  with  that  which  we  know  of 


*  Livjr.  KpHoB.  LIX.     Cicero,     culua,  11.4.     Livy.  Rpitom.  LIX. 
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CHAP,    the  character  of  the  Roman  political  quarrels  at  this 
,; — -^ — '  period  of  the  republic. 

B.c'm.*t*  ^^  agrarian  law  of  Til)eriu8  Gracchus,  which  had 
S.c'm'  *"^*®"  immediately  out  of  the  relative  situation  of 
the  rich  and  poor  citizens  of  Rome,  began  now  in 
its  oiteration  to  affect  other  interests,  and  to  brin^^ 
forward  new  claims,  and  new  changes.  It  has  been 
mentioned,  that  the  landholders  among  the  allied 
states  of  Italy,  felt  themselves  particularly  aggrieve*! 
by  it,  and  that  they  had  applied  to  Scipio  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  their  cause.  After  his  death 
they  continued  their  opposition  to  it ",  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  aristocratical  j>arty  at  Rome ;  and  thus 
the  execution  of  the  law  was  delayetl  and  imj)eded, 
and  its  supporters  might  have  despaired  of  ever  carr>- 
ing  it  into  full  effect,  while  there  were  such  power- 
TheM«-  ful  interests  arrayed  against  it  Ui)on  this  a  scheme 
coariiikte     was  devisod,  which  should  at  once  conciliate  one  part 

Italka 

sIUm  bjr  tiM  of  the  opponents  of  the  laws,  and  set  them  at  vari- 
taiaing  the  auce  with  the  other  part.  Hopes  were  held  out  to 
Rommn  tlic  Italian  allies,  that  thev  should  l>e  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens;  and  in  return 
for  so  splendid  a  gift,  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  renounce  their  opposition  to  the  agrarian 
law.  Besides,  the  popular  leaders  might  probably 
calculate  on  making  the  strength  of  their  party  irre- 
sistible, if  so  many  thousand  members,  indebted  to 
them  for  their  right  of  voting,  should  be  added  to 

"  AppuQ.  de  BeU.  Ciril.  I.  21. 
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the  iiopulur  assembly ;  and  as  the  number  of  citi-    chap. 
ztMis  u  oil  hi  then  be  so  great,  that  an  actual  meeting  j;; — ^-^ — ' 
of  the  whole  iHH)|)le  in  one  place  would  be  iniprac-  ^  g  f^^.  ^ 
ticable:    the  comitia  were  likely  to  consist  of  an^c. «m'. 
iisH4>n)blnge  of  the  idlest  and  most  worthless  of  the 
comniuiiity ;    to   be   more   than    ever   incapable  of 
rfjiMni,  and  more  than  ever  liable  to  become  instru- 
ments of  mischief  in  the  hands  of  their  favourite 
onitors.     However,   the  proposed  grant  of  citizen- 
ship completely  answered  the  views  of  the  jKjpular 
leaders:  the  Italians,  forgetting  the  agrarian  law  in 
the  seducing  prospect  now  opened  to  them,  crowded 
to  Rome  to   witness  the  decision  of  the  question, 
and  to  influence  it  in  their  favour  by  every  means  in 
their  |K>wer.     While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  senate, 
considering   this  new  measure  as  more   dangerous 
than  even  the  di>ision  of  the  national  lands,  pre- 
pared vigorously  to  oppose  it ;  and  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus",  one  of  the  tribunes,  brought  for\vard  a  law 
under   their   authority,   commanding   all   aliens   to 
dcfiart  from  Rome,  and  prohibiting  them  generally 
from  access  to  it.     Tlie   law  was  carried,  and   the  Th<-»rhca« 
Hucrew*  of  the  senate  m  this  previous  stniggle  de-tU( 


terre<l,  a«  it  seems,  the  |)opulur  leaders  from  bring- 
ing 6n  the  main  qut^stion  for  the  present.  At  this  v.c.  W. 
time,  also,  they  lost  one  of  their  number,  C.  Grac- 
chus, who  having  In'en  el('cte<l  (|ua>stor,  was  sent 
into  Sardinia  with  L.  Aureiitis  Orestes'*,  one  of  the 
consuls,  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  that  island. 

I*  VM.     Cicoruii.     <!.•     CUru        >«  PluUrcb.  in  C.  GrMcho,  1. 
Omtor.  28.     Dv  Offit iU,  lit.  II. 
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CHAP.        In  the  Slier  .<(ling  year,  M.  lulvius  Flaccufl,  one  of 
^ — ^ — '  the  com  111  i»i  on  ore  of  the  agrarian  law,  was  elected 
g-gJJ}.^ consul;   and  availing  himself  of  the  power  of  his 
n^'  Sf    office,  he  threatened  to  bring  the  question  concern- 
Renewed     }„»  the  Italian  allies  to  an  issue.     The  senate  con- 
pil^w  **•  jure<l  him,  it  is  said  '*,  to  desist  from  his  purpose ; 
^f\»ix^      and  finding  that  he  treated  them  with  contempt, 
they  averted  the  e\'il  for  the  time  by  sending  Fulvius 
on  foreign  service  " ;  availing  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  Salyes,  a  tribe  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  who  had  attacked  the  dominions  of  the 
city  of  Marseilles,  an  ally  of  the  republic.     But  the 
hopes  which  his  proposed  measures  had  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  Italians  could  not  be  at  once  for- 
gotten;  and  some   among  them  were   disposed   to 
assert  their  claims  by  force,  without  depending  on 
their  friends  at  Rome.     The  people  of  Fregella?  are 
mentioned  as  having  revolted  from  the  Romans ;  and 
Cicero  goes  so  far  as  to  8])eak  of  the  "  war  with 
FregellaB  '^"     But  the  war  which  a  single  city  could 
maintain  against  the  Roman  empire  could  not  have 
been  very  serious.     Fregellae  was  betrayed  by  one  of 
its  citizens  '*,  and  the  praetor,  L.  Opimius,  who  wsis 
employed  on    this  occasion,  after  having  killed  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  encourage  him  to  claim 
a  triumph '",   received    the   submission  of  the  sur- 
vivors**, and  razed  their  city  to  the  ground. 
u.c.«29.        It  was  late  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  C.  Grac- 

FimTri- 

1?J?^2L.        >»  Valerius  Maximus,  IX.  5.  '•  Cicero,  de  Finibus,  V.  22. 

SrrfCT^       '•  Appian,  dc  Bell.  Civil.  1.34.         '»  Valerius  Maximus.  II.  8. 
Onuxhiis.      LiTV,  Epitom.  LX.  *  LiTjr,  Epitotn.  LX. 

>^  De  Lege  Agraria,  II.  88. 
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clius,  after  an  a])8ence  of  about  two  yeare,  returned    chap. 

.  111. 

from  Sardinia  without  the  permission  of  his  general,  ^ — .^ — ' 

intending  at  the  ensuinff  elections  to  otter  himself  as  i.e.  e^i, 

^  '^  ,w  1  •     B.^'- 133,  to 

a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship*'.     His  conduct  mu.c.  633, 

thus  leaving  his  province  was  complained  of,  and  was 
noticed  by  the  censors;  but  he  defended  himself 
successfully  both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions, 
when  he  was  accuseil  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  revolt  of  Fregellaj.  He  obtained  also  the  ottice 
of  tribune  which  he  desired,  but  was  so  vigorously 
oppo8e<l  by  the  senatorian  party,  that  he  could  only 
obtain  the  fourth  place  in  the  list.  He  was  now 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  all  the  quali- 
h(*ations  re<|uisite  in  a  popular  leader.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  a  very  high  order  *',  at  once  sensible 
and  commanding ;  his  education "'  had  begun  early 
under  the  care  of  his  mother  Cornelia,  and  excetnlod 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries :  his  activity  and 
diligence  were  great,  and  the  fate  of  his  brother,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  his  early  political  life, 
marktHl  him  out  as  a  determined  enemy  of  the  senate 
and  jMirtisaii  of  the  j>opular  cause.  Accordingly  his 
tribune><hip  was  inarke<l  by  a  succession  of  acts,  all 
prompted  evidently  by  party  views,  and  which  ajv 
IK-ap  to  have  originatetl  far  less  in  honest  feelings  of 
com|>ashioii  for  the  sutti'rings  of  the  |MK>r,  than  the 
laws  of  his  brother  Tiberius.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  were  now  two  |)artie8  in  the  state  more  dis- 

"  Plutairh,  in  C.  Graccho,  2.  **  Cicero,    de    Claris   Orator. 

"  Cicero,    do    Claria    Orator.    33.68. 
83.  5S. 
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CHAP,  tinctlj  formed  ;  and  men  under  such  circumsteaeet 
^•—-v^ — '  are  too  apt  to  Ijelieve  that  the  ^m1  of  their  country 
ux;.fsi«  can  only  be  promoted  through  the  imdium  of  th«' 
u.c.  m.    ascendency  of  their  party. 

flkMebof  In  the  accounts  which  we  are  now  to  give  of  the 
tUMfbr*^  measures  pursued  by  C.  Gracchus,  the  want  of  a 
-  good  contemporary  historian  whom  we  may  follow 

with  confidence  will  be  severely  felt.  And  here  it 
may  not  be  improper,  once  for  all,  to  acquaint  the 
English  reader  with  the  nature  of  those  materials 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Roman 
history  is  derived ;  for  this  is  not  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  the  generality  of  modem  compilers,  and 
their  narrative  procee<ls  with  as  little  hesitation  as  if 
they  v^ere  copying  from  the  ftillest  and  most  respect- 
able authorities.  Tlie  most  detaile<l  account  of  the 
times  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  is  to  be  found 
in  Plutarch's  life  of  Caius  Gracchus.  Now  from 
whom  Plutarch  chiefly  copied  he  does  not  inform  us; 
and  neither  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws  and 
forms,  nor  his  general  accuracy,  nor  even  his  object 
in  writing,  are  such  as  to  render  him  a  valuable 
guide  in  stating  the  provisions  of  particular  statutes 
with  exactness,  or  the  order  in  which  they  were  pro- 
}x>sed.  Appian,  who  has  written  more  briefly,  is 
equally  silent  as  to  the  authorities  for  his  history, 
and  quotes  the  enactments  of  the  diflerent  laws  too 
vaguely.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  relates  several 
facts  in  a  different  order  from  that  followed  by 
Plutarch.  We  should  rememlx^r,  then,  that  the 
writers  whom  we   must   chiefly  consult   were   two 
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foreifmerx,  who  lived  more  than  two  hundred  years    chap. 
later  than  the  jwriml  for  which  we  refer  to  them,  in  , — .-^-^ 
wh(>«?  times  a  totally  new  order  of  things  had  sue-  it*,  mi. 
ceeded  to  the  old  government,  and  who  appear  to  i'  c'-  saa, 
have  had  a  vert*  superficial  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  constitution   of  the   republic.      In   addition   to 
Plutarch  and  Appian,  we  have  the  sketch  of  Roman 
history  drawn  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  in  which  the 
acts  of  Gracchus  are  enumerated  all  together  without 
any  detail  of  circumstances:  we  have  the  epitomes 
of  the  lost  lxK)ks  of  Livy,   which  are  also  a  mere 
sketch,  and  compile<l  by  an  uncertain  author,  and 
we  have  the  meagre  outlines  of  the  life  of  Gracchus 
given  by  Flonis  and  Aurelius  Victor.     ^VTien  these 
writers  differ   from   one  another,   we  know  not  to 
whose  statements  we  ought  most  to  listen,  unless  the 
point  be  determined  incidentally  by  some  allusion 
to  it  in  an  earlier  writer;  or  unless  we  venture  to 
decide    by    internal    probability.      Tlie   voluminous 
works  of  Cicero  do  indee<l  often  throw  light  on  the 
affairs  of  the  times  pri>ctHling  his  own ;  and  his  legal 
and   ctmstitutional    knowledge  make    his  authority 
highly  valuable.     But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
very  iiisiifid«it  such  scattered  fragments  of  infornui- 
tion  most  be  towards  giving  a  full  and  connected 
history  of  any  transaction.     We  proceed  then,  but 
with  hesitation  ami  doubt,  to  offer  the  best  account 
in  our  power  of  a  period  which  well  desen'es  to  have 
Imh'u  conmiemorated  by  able  and  more  careful  his- 
torians. 

Acconling  to  Plutarch,  C.  (Jracchus  commenced  u.cciii 
vol     I.  H 
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ciiAP.    his  otreer  m  tribune  by  inflammatory  addrenet  to 
'  the  people,  in  which  he  bewailed  continually  the 


KCia!    ^^  ^^  ^**  brother,  and  painted  the  inicjuity  of  his 
gc*.«a,    murder,     lie  then  brought  forward  two  lawn,  the 
G^hM '  one   to  disfjualify  any  magistrate   who   had   been 
JjJTf^  deprived  of  his  oflice  by  the  people  firom  being  after- 
wards appointed  to  any  other  post  of  authority ;  tlu' 
other  making  it  a  crime  cognizable  by  the  jKipular 
assembly,  if  any  magistrate  banished  a  Roman  citizen 
without  trial.     The  former  of  these  was  merely  a 
fresh  mark  of  the  hatred  of  the  popular  leaders  to- 
wartls  M.  Octavius,  who  had  been  degraded   from 
the  tribuneship,  an  has  l>een  already  mentioned,  for 
bis  opposition  to  the  agrarian  law  when  first  pro- 
posed by  Tiberius  Gracchus ;  and  the  unworthy  feel- 
ings in  which  the  measure  originated  were  so  evi- 
dent, that  C.  Gracchus  himself  was  persuaded  by  his 
mother  to  procure  its  rejection.     The  second  law  was 
particularly  directed  against  P.  Popilius,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  during  his  consulship  exercised  the 
vengeance  of  the  senate  against  several  of  the  parti- 
sans of  Tiberius  Gracchus.     Popilius,  fearful  of  Ix'ing 
brought  to  trial,  withdrew  from  Rome ;  and  Gracchus 
then  carried  a  law  ",  by  which  he  was  forbidden  the 
use  of  fire  and  water  in   Italy,  the  usual  form  of 
passing  a  sentence  of  banishment.     After  these  pre- 
paratory acts,  intended  perhaps  to   intimidate   the 
friends  of  the  aristocracy,  Gracchus  brought  forward 
such  measures  as,  by  gratifying  the  common  peoj)le, 

**  Cicero,  pro  Domo  sak,  81. 
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weru  likely  to  bind  them  to  support  liim  in  all   his    chap. 
future  proceedings.     The  agrarian  law,  passed  during  *; — s-^ 
the  tribuneship  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  was  again  i^'t;.  jsi, 
coufirmod  ",  and  some  provisions  were  probably  made  u.c.  ess^ 
to   ensure   its   execution.     By  another  law  it  was 
ordered  **  that  the  soldiers  should  be  provided  with 
clothing  without  de<lucting  from  their  pay  the  money 
thus  expended  ;  and  that  no  one  should  enlist  under 
seventeen  years  of  age.     A  third  enacted,  that  corn  com  Uw. 
should  Ik?  distributed  monthly  to  the  people  *^  at  the  mcnum. 
price  of  five-si  ,\ths  of  an  as  for  the  modius  or  peck ; 
which  would  make  the  value  of  the  (quarter  nearly 
one  shilling  and  eightpence  of  our  money.     What 
quantity  was  thus  to  be  given  to  every  citizen,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find ;  but  whether  it  were 
much  or  little,   the   injustice    and    impracticability 
of  this  Roman  {x>or-law  are  equally  striking ;  for  its 
operation  would  in  the  end  have  fed  the   Roman 
people  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  provinces,  and 
by  discouraging  industry  and  encouraging  population 
would  have  fille<l  Itome  with  a  mere  multitude  of 
idle  pau|)er8,  incapable  of  government,  and  so  com- 
pletely worthless,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
not  long  have  endured  their  dominion  or  their  ex- 
istence.     This   law    was    warmly   opjHjsed    by   the 
aristocratical  party,  and  amongst  the  rest  by  L.  Cal- 
puniius   Pi»o**,  who   ha<l  l)een  consul  during  the 
year  in  which   Tiberius  Gracchus  was  kille<l.     It 

**  Ury.  Kpitom.  LX.   Plotarcb.  Livr.  Epiton.  LX. 

in  C.  (irBcchu.  :>.  **  Cioero,  TiucuUn.   DUpuUt. 

**  Plotarch.  in  ('  (ir«ccho.  5.  III.  90. 
^  Ap|>Uo.do  Bell.  CirU.  1. 21. 
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CHAP,  paned,  however,  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  and 
^:;^ — '  soon  after  Piso  was  seen  amongnt  the  crowd  of  poor 
J;gg»j^citi«en8,  who  came  to  receive  their  portion  of  com. 
J;g-J^  Gracchus  observing  him,  charged  him  with  incon- 
nsteiicy  for  taking  the  benefit  of  a  law  which  he  ha<l 
80  strongly  oppose*! ;  to  which  Piso  replied,  *•  I 
should  very  much  object  to  your  giving  away  my 
profHTty  amongst  the  people ;  but  if  you  were  to  do 
it,  I  should  certainly  try  to  get  my  share  of  it.**  In 
addition  to  all  these  acts,  another  was  attempted  to 
be  passed  to  gratify  the  Italians  ",  by  granting  them 
the  right  of  voting  in  thewssemblies  at  Ilome,  but 
without  communicating  to  them  the  other  privileges 
UweMH  of  Roman  citizenship.  But  the  most  formidable 
J«jri"  attack  upon  the  senate  still  remained  to  be  made : 
the  judges  who  sat  with  the  prsBtors  for  the  ordinary 
trial  of  criminal  causes,  had  hitherto  consisted  of 
senators  alone";  and  in  the  strong  jwirty  feeling 
which  bound  the  members  of  the  different  orders 
of  the  republic  to  the  support  of  each  other,  a  senator 
when  tried  by  senators  was  likely  to  meet  with  more 
favour  than  justice.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
when  officers  of  high  rank  were  tried  for  corruption 
or  misiconduct  in  the  pro>inces :  and  instances  of 
jmrtiality  had  lately  occurred  in  the  acquittal  of 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Marcius  Aquilius,  the  former 
of  whom  had  l)een  accused  by  P.  Scipio  iflmilianus  ", 
and  had  been  brought  before  the  court  eight  succes- 

**  Plutarch,  in   C.  Graccho,  5.     cuius,  II.  6. 
AnpUn,  23.  *■  Cicem.DivinatioinCaecU.JI. 

*■  Appian,  22.     Velleiua  Pater*     Valerius  Maximus,  VIII.  1. 
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sivc  times;  and  the  latter  may  be  well  judged  chap. 
ra|)al)le  of  any  crime,  since  he  has  been  already  men-  ^ — ■■■^ — ' 
tiontMl  as  guilty  of  poisoning  the  wells,  when  en-  ^'  g  fji, 
gaged  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia.  The  k'c•fJ^ 
o<litim  excite<l  by  these  cases  favoured  the  wishes  of 
(jracchus,  and  he  succeeded  in  introducing  a  most 
im|)ortant  change  in  the  constitution,  by  transferring 
the  judicial  jwwer  from  the  senate  to  the  equestrian 
onler,  either  by  ordering  that  tho  judges  should 
henceforth  be  appointed  solely  from  the  latter,  or,  as 
the  account  of  Livy's  Epitomizer  leads  us  to  supjwse, 
by  providing,  tliat  for  every  senator  among  the 
judges  there  should  be  henceforth  named  in  addition 
two  equites  or  knights,  thus  giving  a  decided  ma- 
jority to  their  order.  Plutarch  here  gives  us  an 
instance  of  his  ignorance  respecting  the  simplest 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution.  For 
he  tells  us,  that  whereas  there  were  before  three 
hundred  judges,  all  senators,  by  the  law  of  Gracchus 
three  hundred  from  the  equestrian  orders  were 
added  to  them,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  two 
onlers  in  judicial  proceedings  was  henceforward 
iH|ual.  Wo  confounds  the  Sempronian  law  with  the 
laws  of  IMutius  and  Lirius,  which  were  passed  on 
purpose  to  alter  its  provisions.  Of  the  effects  of 
this  alteration  it  is  difficult  to  judge:  Appian  aKserts 
that  the  judges  of  the  equestrian  order  soon  iK'came 
as  comipt  as  the  st»nators'*,  and  were  as  unjustly 
8t»vere  towards  all  senators  who  were  trieii  before 

"  Appbn.  Ltt. 
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CHAP,    them,  as  the  former  jti<Iu'«-,  li.ul  Ijocn  unduly  partial. 
br::^^ — 'Whereas  Cicero  <1  Uat  durinc:  the  whole 

Jjg-*".  pc»rio<l  of  nearly  Un)  >vui»  in  which  the  hiw  of 
l!£-.^  GracchuB  continued  in  force,  there  had  never  arisen 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  of  the  judges 
liaving  received  a  hrihc  It  should  be  rememberetl, 
however,  that  this  is  said  in  the  course  of  his  jilcajl- 
ings  as  an  advocate,  and  on  such  occasions  the 
greatest  allowance  must  Ije  made  for  the  wide  devia- 
tions from  truth  continually  practisecl  by  the  orators 
of  both  Greece  and  Rome. 
GncckM  Tliese  popular  acts  raised  Gracchus  to  a  height  of 
"yp"k-  influence  and  consideration  among  the  people  such 
as  rendered  him  almost  absolute.  To  increase  the 
number  of  his  dependents  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  throwing  lustre  u]>on  his  administration,  he 
brought  in  several  laws  for  making  roads  ^*,  con- 
structing bridges,  erecting  storehouses  for  the  com 
that  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  and 
executing  various  other  works  of  ornament  and 
utility.  As  Gracchus,  from  his  present  popularity, 
enjoyed  the  power  of  ajipointing  the  jHTsons  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  these  undertakings,  he  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  contractors, 
.  artificers,  engineers,  public  officers,  men  of  science, 
and  workmen  of  various  descriptions,  all  courting  his 
patronage,  soliciting  his  judgment  on  their  several 
proposals,  and  ready  to  support  him  meanwhile  in  all 
his  enterprises.     The  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the 

"  Cicero,    in     Verrem,     actio        *'  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho,  6. 
prima,  IS.  Appian,  I.  23. 
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veraatality  of  his  t&lente,  enabled  him  to  enter  into    chap. 
the  yiews  of  all ;  the  depth  of  a  statesman'^  know-  ;- — . — ' 

*  From 

ledge  on  scientific  or  common  subjects  is  not  very  j  ^ ■  f^J. 
strictly  scrutinised  by  those  who  are  flattered  with  }j  ^'  ['|^. 
hi.s  attention  in  noticing  them  at  all ;  and  thus 
(Jnicrhus  ubUiined  the  character  of  a  man  of  uni- 
versal information,  who  could  at  once  understand 
and  feel  interested  in  those  humbler  pursuits,  which 
jHTsons  in  high  |)ower  and  station  are  generally  su»- 
|K'<'tiHl  of  d^pisiug. 

The  year  was  meanwhile  drawing  towards  it8*«ood 
cloee ;  aod  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  iirevented  Grac-  *'>>p  °f 
chus  from  ottering  himself  a  second  time  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribuneship.  But  it  appears  from 
Appian  *\  tliat  the  force  of  this  law  was  partly  ren- 
dered null,  by  the  p€K)ple  possessing  the  jjower  of  an 
unlimited  choice,  in  case  fewer  than  ten  candidates 
should  otter  themselves.  It  hapjH'ned  on  the  pre- 
HiMit  occasion  that  the  retjuisite  number  of  candidates 
did  not  come  forward  ;  the  strong  tide  of  popular 
feeling  towards  Gracchus  deterring  perhajw  many 
from  attempting  to  exclude  him ;  and  thus  he  was 
again  eli'cted,  although  his  own  mother,  in  a  letter 
still  extant",  dissuaded  him  most  forcibly  from 
taking  the  c^fee.  His  career  continued  to  be  the  u.c.  6S1. 
•ame  as  before :  ho  now  moved  that  colonies  of  |>oor 

**  Appiaa,  I.  81.     The  words    preUtion  of  it,  which  wo  have  •!• 
vn  tMa,  ftf  if/bm  p6iiat  tuKvprnre,    prBmd  b  th«  Utt  (  bvt  at  tb« 


El  i^impxtn  MtM  roif  wmpmvyt  noM  tia«,  we  are  ignomt  what 

'*    ^»  a^MT  ^cwAvw/mX^  bwUbthat/     ' 

Wtt  have  m>  doabt  that  at  what  pef4od 

\hmmt  b  hb  M(«  M  this       *•  VkL  Em* 

Imi  giraa  tba  tnw  bt«r>  Fygi— ta  t ' 


UMtkfw  i^fmf  U  m^mm  M^i-    bw  it  is  tbu  Appbii  alladas  to,  or 
yw<ai.    Wa  bava  m>  doubt  that    at  what  pef4od  it  was  aoaatad. 
Bchiaighwaar  b  hfa  aote  o»  this       **  VkL  Bi>i<(  >-<—>•'»  spirf 
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1(^  SECOND  TRIBUNF:8HIP   of  GRACCHUS. 

CHAP.  Roman  citizens  should  be  planted  in  several  parts  of 
— ^ — '  Italy  '^  and  that  the  Ijatins  should  be  a<lniittod  to 
111  S"  *^'  ^^^  *^*^'  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  Finding 
lic  im"  '^  ho|»ele88  to  opi>08e  him  in  a  direct  manner,  the 
8i>nate  engaged  Livius  Drusus  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  bring  in  meaj^ures  Htill  more  popular 
under  the  sanction  of  the  ariHt<KTacy,  h<>|Mi)g  tlm»  to 
rival  the  credit  of  Gracchuis  and  to  conciliate  the 
aflfections  of  the  multitude  to  themselves.  Dru8U8 
pro|)o8cd  to  send  out  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies 
a  numl)cr  much  exceeding  that  mentioned  by  Grac- 
chus ;  and  the  colonists  were  to  be  exempted  from 
the  rent  usually  |)aid  by  them  to  the  treasury  for  the 
lands  assigned  to  them ".  This  liberality,  which 
Drusus  ascribed  entirely  to  the  concern  felt  by  the 
senate  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people,  so  far 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  multitude,  tliat  he  ven- 
tured boldly  to  interpose  his  negative  on  the  other 
measure  brought  forv^nnl  by  Gracchus;  respecting 
the  grant  of  citizenship  to  the  Latins".  Besidi>s, 
Drusus  carefully  avoided  assigning  to  himself  any 


"  Appian,  I.  2S.     Plutarch,  in  ordinarj  occasions,"  because  othcr- 

C.  Grai-cho,  8.     Paterculus,  1 1. 6.  wise  the  statement  is  untrue  ;  for 

"  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho,  9.  it  appears  from  Sallust,  that   Me- 

**  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  2S.  tcllus  ordered  one  of  his  officers 

One  concession,  however,  of  cousi-  to  be  scour^gfed  and  put  to  death, 

derable  importance  was  made  to  which   he  might   do.    "  liecause," 

the  Latins  by  a  law  of  Drusus,  to  savs  Sallust,  "  the  man  was  a  citizen 

which  the  senate  gave  their  sup-  ot  Latium."      Vid.  Sallust,   Bell, 

port  ;  and  which  enacted  that  the  Jugurth.  69.      Rut  we  are  by  no 

Latins,  when  serving  in  the  Roman  means  clear  that  Plutarch  has  not 

army,  should  be  exempted  from  agwo  mistaken  a  law   fiassed  by 

flogging  on  ordinary  ocrainoiis.  So  toother  Livius  Drusus,  c.c.  662, 


■an  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho,  9.    ibr  one  paMed  bjr  bit  naaenke. 
We  have  added  the  words  "  on    the  opponent  of  Gracchus. 
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office  in  the  new  colonies  and  kept  himself  clear 
from  anv  suspicion  of  desiring  places  of  fmtronage 

*  fnwwB 

or  emolument ;  thus  offering  his  own  conduct  as  a  u.c.  jg, 
stronfir  contrast  4o  that  of  Gracchus,  who  had  taken  ^"c. «», 

**  .     B.C.  121. 

80  large  a  })art  in  the  direction  of  all  the  public 
works  executed  in  compliance  with  his  laws.  Thus 
the  credit  of  Gracchus  was  somewhat  lessened ;  and 
to  prevent  him  from  regaining  his  influence  by 
popular  siKtM'hes,  or  by  any  new  popular  laws,  the 
senate  contrived  to  procure  his  nomination  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  planting  a  colony  in  Africa, 
near  the  site  of  Carthage ;  for  in  the  present  emula- 
tion among  the  tribunes,  which  should  go  farthest  in 
gratifying  the  |K'ople,  one  of  them,  nametl  Rubrius'**, 
luid  carried  a  law,  by  which  this  new  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  colonies  already  to  be  founded 
under  the  acts  of  Gracchus  and  Drusus.  During 
the  absence  of  Gracchus,  his  op|K>nents  were  enable<l, 
as  they  had  hoi)ed,  to  supersede  him  more  and  more 
in  the  affections  of  the  ])eople ;  and  they  found  also 
a  way  to  attack  his  measures,  by  representing  it  as 
impious  to  build  again  the  walls  of  Carthage,  which 
Hcipio  had  solemnly  devote<l  to  iK>r]H>tual  desolation. 
It  wm reported  also, that  several  supernatural  accidents 
Imd  delayed  the  progrets  of  the  work ;  and  on  these 
grounds,  the  party  of  the  senate  ha>'ing  gained  a  zea- 
lous and  active  leader  in  L.  Opimius,  the  new  consul,  u.c.ta: 
detennine<i  to  propose  to  the  jieople,  Tliat  the  law  of 
liubrius  for  jilanting  a  colony  on  the  site  of  Cartilage 

•  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccfao,  10. 


lOf)     f-Ai'.M.-  "T  (.ic  \((  111  s  wn  II   I  .  I. » li  n  FLA0CU8. 

CHAP,    should   be  repealed^',     (jnuv  Ims  liad    returned  to 
III. 
* — V — '  Home  soino  little  time  In'ton  '  the  vear  of  his 

ffmn 

v.o.nu    tribunoehip  having  expired,  hi      ..     ittluced  to  the 
v.c.  m,    condition  of  a  private   citizen.     What   course   bin 

B.C.  121.  ' 

own  inclinations  might  have  led  him  to  follow,  is 
caubor  doubtful;  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  chose  to 
^trtdT^"'  associate  himself  to  the  counsels  of  M.  Fulvius 
Fia^  Flaccus,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  execution 
of  the  agrarian  law,  and  a  man  whose  <^aracter  was 
respected  by  no  party  in  the  republic.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Gracchus  had  already  8uffere<l  from  his  con- 
nexion with  Fulvius;  and  now  he  took  |)art  with 
him  in  designs  which  can  be  considered  as  nothing 
leas  than  treasonable.  Charging  the  senate  with 
8|Mreading  false  reports  in  order  to  alarm  the  reli- 
gious scruples  of  the  |)eople,  the  two  |)opular  leaders 
assembled  a  numerous  body  of  their  iKirtisans  armed 
with  daggers ;  and  being  thus  prepared  for  violence, 
they  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  where  the  people  were 
to  meet  in  onler  to  decide  on  the  rejjeal  of  the  law 
of  Rubrius.  Here  ",  before  the  business  of  the  dav 
'was  yet  begun,  a  private  citizen,  who  hapjMjnod  to 
be  engaged  in  ofTering  a  sacrifice,  was  murdered  by 
the  partisans  of  Fulvius  and  Gracchus,  for  some 
words  or  gestures  which  they  considered  as  insult- 
ing. This  outrage  excited  a  general  alarm ;  the 
assembly  broke  up  in  consternation  ;  and  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  after  tr}ing  in  vain  to  gain  a  hearing 
from  the  people,  while  they  disclaimed  the  violence 

*■   Appian,  I.  24. 

*>  Appian,  26.    Plutarch,  io  C.  Graocho,  13. 
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committed  by  their  followers,  had  no  other  course    chap. 
left  than  to  withdraw  to  their  own  houses.     There  ' — ^ — ' 

From 

thev  concerted  plans  of  resistance,  which,  however  Y^  ?2i, 

"^  '  B.C.  ISS.  to 

they  miirht  believe  them  to  be  justified  on  the  pk»a  j^  [;•  ^ 
of  self-<lefenct\  were  justly  considered  by  the  bulk  ^'yry"'/ 
of    the   iHJople    as   an    open    rebellion    against   the»"*^ 
government  of  their  country.    The  consul ",  exagge-  rj™"«'*» 
rating,  |H^rhap6,  the  alarm  which  he  felt  from  the  late  *'*****J^ 
outrage,  hastily  summoned  the  senate  together;  theC»J««^ 
body  of  the  munlered  man  was  exposed  to  the  view  Op<"J«fc 
of  the  people,  and  the  capitol  M-as  secured  by  break 
of  day  wth  an  armed  force.     The  senate  being  in- 
formed by  Opimius  of  the  state  of  affairs,  proceedetl 
to  invest  him  Mith  absolute  power  to  act  in  defence 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  usual  fonn  of  a  reso- 
lution,  **Tliat  the  consul    should   provide   for   the 
safety  of  the  republic.*"    At  the  same  time,  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  were  summoned   to  appear  before  the 
senate,  to  answer  for  the  murder  laid  to  their  charge. 
Instead  of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Aventine  hill 
with  a  body  of  their  {Mirtisans  in  arms,  and  invited 
the  skiTes  to  join  them,  promising  them  their  liberty. 
They  sent  the  son  of  Fulvius,  a  youth  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  the  consul  with  proposals  of  negocia- 
tion;  but  were  answered,  that  they  must  first  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  till  they  did  so,  the  senate 
would  hold  no  interooime  with  them.     Tlie  son  of 
Fulvius,  however,  ww  sent  back  once  more,  in  the 
hope  of  better  suooeM ;  but  Opimius  arrested  him, 

"  A|ipiMi.V5.     PiMtarch.  14. 
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CHAP,  as  having  come  in  defiance  of  the  <lt»flaration  of  the 
^^^  '  senate,  and  then  without  further  dehiy  prooeede<l 
aJaStto**^  attack  the  rebelg.  He  was  followed  by  the 
B.a  l2^  ^i^^i^  '^^  ^bc  members  of  the  ecjuestrian  order, 
who,  with  tlieir  dependents,  had  anned  themselves 
by  his  order ;  and  he  liad  also  \iith  him  a  body  of 
r^^lar  M)ldiers,  aniongnt  whom  some  Cretan  archers 
wre  jxarticularly  noticed  **.  In  the  meantime,  the 
beha>iour  of  Gracchus  was  that  of  a  man  irresolute 
in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  with  too  much 
re^rd  for  his  country  to  engage  heartily  in  the 
criminal  attempt  into  which  he  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  drawn.  He  had  left  his  house,  it  is  said  ^\  in 
his  ordinary  dress ;  he  liad  been  urgent  with  Fulvius 
to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  senate, 
and  now  when  the  Aventine  was  attacked,  he  took 
personally  no  part  in  the  action.  The  contest,  in- 
deed, was  soon  over;  the  rebels  were  presently  dis- 
persed ;  Fulvius  was  dragged  from  the  place  to 
which  he  had  fled  for  refiige,  and  was  put  to  death ; 
wliile  Gracchus,  finding  himself  closely  pursued,  flc<l 
across  the  Tiber,  and  taking  shelter  in  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  Furies,  ^'as  killed  at  his  own  desire,  by  a 
single  servant  who  had  accom{)anied  his  flight.  His 
head,  together  with  that  of  Fulvius,  was  cut  off  and 
carried  to  the  consul,  in  order  to  obtain  the  price 
which  had  been  set  upon  both  by  a  proclamation 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement ;  and  the 
bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  all  who  perished  on  the 

**  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccbo,  16.        **  Platarch,  io  C.  Graccho,  15. 
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same  side,  were  thrown  into  the  river.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  houses  of  Gracchus  and  Ful>iu8  were  ^^^ 
given  up  to  plunder,  their  property  was  confiscated,  bc.*Si.*i« 
and  even  the  wife  of  Gracchus  was  deprived  of  her^-^-^* 
own  jointure.  But  a  yet  more  atrocious  cruelty  dis- 
graced the  victorious  jiarty;  forOpiniius  ordered  the 
son  of  Fulvius  ^',  whom  he  had  detained  in  custody, 
to  be  put  to  death ;  an  act  of  party  vengeance  as 
as  it  was  inhuman.     It  is  said,  that  in  this 

a  there  i>erished  altogether  of  the  partisans  o. 

the  jwpular  leaders  about  3000,  partly  in  the  action, 
and  jiartly  by  summary  executions  afterwards,  under 
the  consul's  orders. 

The  career  of  the  two  Gracchi  was  in  many  re- 
qieets  so  similar,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
deaths  bore  so  much  resemblance  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  historians  should  luive  com- 
prehended l)oth  the  brothers  under  one  common 
judgment,  and  have  pronounced  in  common  their 
acquittal  or  their  condemnation.  But  the  conduct 
of  Caius  admits  of  far  less  excuse  than  that  of 
Tilx^rius;  and  his  death  vi'as  the  deser>'ed  punish- 
mvv*  *'  - -f Hellion,  while  that  of  his  brother  was  an 
unjti  «'  murder.     It  is  true,  the  aristocratical 

party  were  likely  to  overturn  all  the  measures  which 
he  bad  carried  in  his  two  tribuneships ;  but  the 
ascendency  which  they  had  suddenly  gained,  was  the 
fruit  of  no  illegal  acts  or  violence ;  it  arose  simply 
out  of  the  natural  revolutions  of  popuUir  feeling,  and 

«*  V«IMm  PMotvuIim,  II.  6.    Ap|iiiB,96.    Ptatarch,  17. 
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CHAP,  from  the  conciliatory  lairs  which  the  senate  bad  of 
y^  '  late  been  forward  to  encourage.  If  the  popular 
a!o  Sl  I*  ■"G^^Iy  ^'^'^  dispoHCil  to  take  part  with  the  conmil 
aaJM*  Opimius;  if  not  even  a  single  tribune  could  be 
found  to  interpose  his  nogatiTe  against  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  law  of  Rubrius ;  by  what  pretence  of 
right  could  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  appear  in  the 
capitol  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body  of  partisans  ? 
and  still  more,  when  a  murder  had  been  committed 
by  some  of  their  friends,  and  they  were  called  be- 
fore the  supreme  council  of  the  state  to  answer  for 
their  violence,  by  what  right  could  two  pri^nte 
citizens  defy  the  authority  of  their  government,  and 
take  up  a  military  position  with  an  armed  force  in 
the  heart  of  the  capital  to  maintain  their  dis- 
obedience? Under  such  circumstances,  although 
there  is  much  in  the  character  of  Gracchus  to 
awaken  compassion  for  his  fate,  he  yet  only  paid  the 
just  penalty  for  conduct  which  was  treasonaUe  ni 
fact,  and  which  on  the  most  favourable  construction 
of  liis  motives,  was  criminally  rash  and  intemperate. 
Still,  however,  the  triumph  of  the  senate  was  more 
that  of  an  enraged  party,  than  of  a  firm  and  im- 
partial government :  the  execution  of  tlie  son  of 
Fulvius  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  cruelty ;  and  the 
severities  exercised  after  the  sedition  was  over,  were 
conducted  without  any  forms  of  law,  and  had  no 
other  limit  than  the  inclination  of  the  aristocratical 
leaders.  So  bad,  indeed,  was  the  constitution  of 
Rome,  that  the  laws  for  the  punisliment  of  state 
criminals  were  uncertain  and  inadequate ;  and  neces- 


LAWS  OF  TU£  GRACCHI  ELUDED  OR  REPEALED.  Ill 

Hitj  was  thus  supposed  to  allow  the  correction  of  an    chap. 
ovil  hy  summary  and  illegal  means,  because  the  legal  ^; — -.-^ — ' 
means  could  not  alwaj's  be  depended  upon.     It  may  ^^  fsi, 
be  safelv  pronounced,  that  there  is  no  surer  criterion  i  c.  wo, 

•   /  .  B.C.  121. 

of  an  ill-franuHl  and  barbarian  government,  than  the 
admissiun  of  irregular  acts  of  violence  by  any  party 
on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety. 

It  is  an  im|)ortant  inquiry,  to  find  wliat  eftect  was  '^^*>  '•*»  "f 
I>ermanently  protluced  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  ■}*."J^y 
by  the  laws  of  the  two  Gracchi ;  or  how  long  any  of  «peded. 
their  measures  were  allowed  to  survive  their  authors. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  indirectly 
subverted  by  a  law  which  permitted  the  poor  to  sell 
the  shares  of  land  allotted  to  them  *^ ;  and  which 
thus  exposed  them  to  the  temptations  of  the  high 
prices  which  the  rich  could  afford  to  offer  them,  or 
of  the  various  vexations  by  which  a  jwwerful  neigh- 
bour might  drive  them  to  give  up  the  land  he 
coveted.  But  who  was  the  ])ro|)08er  of  this  law,  or 
at  what  precise  period  it  jMM^sed,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation ;  we  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  carried 
soon  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  the  jiower 
of  the  aristoi-racy  was  likely  to  be  most  predomi- 
nant. By  two  Huli}*e<iuent  laws  "  the  state  of  pro- 
perty was  restored  nearly  to  wliat  it  won  beforo 
Tilxirius  Graocbus  commenced  his  career ;  the  first, 
forbidding  any  further  division  of  lands,  and  securing 
the  actual  {MMitiessors  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  extatea 
which  they  held,  but  transferring  the  rent  which 

«  Appkn,  dc  B«U.  avU.  L  87.       »  ApplM.  low  dtalo. 
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CHAP,  tliey  had  been  accuBtomed  to  pay  to  the  treasury, 
Jj^jjj- — 'and ordering  that  it  should  henceforth  be  diMtnhntrd 
J-g"  J"'^ among  the  |>oorer  citizens:  the  second,  reverning  thi»< 
}JJ?-f^  last  provision,  and  depriving  the  poor  of  all  share 
either  in  the  property  or  income  of  the  national 
lands.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  settling  the  pre- 
cise date  of  these  two  laws ;  but  we  may  8upiM»se 
them  to  have  been  carried  before  the  year  of  lionie 
649,  when  a  new  agrarian  law  ^'  was  pro}K>8ed,  but 
soon  given  up,  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  at  which 
time  he  asserted,  in  one  of  his  sjieeches,  that  there 
were  not  two  thousand  individuals  in  the  Common- 
wealth who  were  worth  any  property.  Tlie  duration 
of  the  act  of  C.  Gracchus  for  the  distribution  of  com 
appears  to  have  been  much  longer,  though  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  it  was  always  fully  executed. 
It  was  repealed  by  M.  Octavius  **,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  made  out  from  the  scanty  information  remain- 
ing to  us,  the  repeal  took  place  about  the  year  of 
Rome  678  ",  the  new  law  still  providing  that  some 


*  Cicero,  de  OfficiU,  II.  21.  tinned     io    be    distinguished    m 

**  Cicero,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  orators  down    to    a    much    later 

00.  period.      In    Plutarch's  "  Life  or 

**  Vide  Macri  Licinii  Oration.  Marius,"  it  is  said   that   Maniu, 

apud   Frasfni.  Sallust.      However,  when   tribune,  c.c.   0.34,  opposed 

whether  the  law  alluded  to  in  that  with  success  a  law  for  t: 

speech  be  the  Octavian  law  or  not,  bution  of  com  amonj;  t  i 

is  cert^nlj  a  mere  matter  of  con-  But    Plutarch   is  so   littir   to   \>c 

jactare.     Bat  Fergnsoo  most  be  trusted  foraccuracy  in  such  matters, 

wrong  in  fiung  the  Octavian  law  that   nothing  can    be    concluded 

in  the  year  immediately  following  fi-om  his  statement.     PoasiUy  the 

the  death  of  Gracchus  ;  for  Cicero  attempt  whirh  Marius  resisted  was 

expressly    ranks     Octavius    with  one  to  confirm  and   cnfuirc  the 

Cotta,  Sulpicius,  Curio,  and  others,  corn-law  of  C.  Gracchus  ;  in  the 

who  flourished  after  the  sedition  same  manner    as     Gracchus    had 

of  Satuminus,  v.c.  6M,  and  con-  brought  in  a  law  to  confirm  and 
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8up|>urt  should  be  given  to  the  poor  at  the  public    chap. 
ex])en8e,  but  re<lucing  it  to  a  much  smaller  amount,  j;; — ^ — ' 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  had  long  jj  [:  1^' 
ere  this  become  obsolete,  and   that  the  act  of  Octa- ^Ji- ?^' 
vius,  although  far  less  lilx^ral  in   its  grants,  was  wel- 
comed as  a  )K)pular  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  substi- 
tuted an  actual  distribution  of  com  for  one  which 
had  Ijeen  long  since  abandoned  as  impracticable.    In 
short,  it  appears  that  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Gracchi  were    in    the  issue  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  common  people,  for  we  are  told  that " 
for  some  years  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  the 
oppression   and    corru})tion    of  the  aristocracy  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  insomuch  that 
the   lilierties  of  the  people  were  well   nigh   extin- 
guished ;  and  allowing  something  for  the  prejudices 
of  the  \*Titer  from  whom  this  statement  is  taken,  it  is 
yet  too  consonant  to  the  usual  revolutions  of  parties 
to  Ik*  ill  tlic  main  rijected. 

<!.!  ;••  !■    .,j!i;.    ,   ;  ;\v   of  hU    enactment. 

I'lwiiiit    lilxiiM^.  iitij.  .ij.'|i  it  had        "  Oralio  C.  Memmit,  apud  Sal- 

oaver    bam    repealad   aince    ita    lutt.  Bell.  Jugurth.  81. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SKErrCH  OP  THE  INTERNAL  8TATE  OP  BOMB  PSOM 
THE  DEATH  OP  CAIU8  GRACX;HU8  TO  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT  OP   THE   SOCIAL  WAR. FROM  U.C.  633, 

B.C.  121,  TO  U.C.  6C2,  B.C.  92. 

CH^P.  The  ascendency  acquired  by  tlie  party  of  the  senate 
^^^ — '  after  the  death  of  C.  GracehuB,  is  marked  by  a 
JjgJJ*^ striking  fnct  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  com- 
Jjg-g^  missioners  under  the  agrarian  law,  and  fonncrly  so 
TkeMMto  distinguished  as  a  ]K)pular  leader,  desertod  his  former 
friends,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year.  During  his  ocMiBulship  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  his  predecessor  in  office,  L.  Opimius, 
who  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribimes '  for 
punishing  citizens  in  the  late  tumults  in  an  illegal 
manner.  The  trial  came  on  before  the  people,  and 
Carbo,  in  the  defence  of  his  client,  maintained  that 
the  resolution  of  the  senate  by  which  the  consul  had 
been  charged  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public ',  fiilly  justified  him  in  dispensing  with  all  the 
usual  forms  of  law.  And  this  dispensing  power  in 
the  senate  was  so  far  recognised  by  the  assembly, 

'  Liry,  Epitome,  LXI.  '  Cicero,  de  Oratore,  II.  SO,  31. 
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either  from   conviction  or  fear,  that  Opimius  was    chap. 
acnuitteil.     Carbo,  however  ^  was  accused  soon  after-  .i — •■^ 

From 

wards  by  L.  Crassus,  then  a  very  younir  man,  and  J"  ^'  «»?. 

•'  J    J  o  •>  B(^.^  121,  to 

was  charged  by  him  with  insincerity  in  defending ^c.^ 
Opimius,  while  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
stantly lamented  the  fate  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the 
I>emiciou8  laws  which  he  had  brought  forward  in  his 
tribuneship,  and  a))ove  all  his  share  in  the  murder  of 
Scipio,  Kufticiently  demonstrated  his  real  principles. 
For  what  jmrticular  crime  he  was  accused  we  cannot 
discover;  but  he  was  condemned,  and  destroyed 
himself  in  order  to  escape  sentence.  It  is  remark- 
able also  that  Crassus  might  venture  to  charge  him 
with  the  murder  of  Scipio,  although  no  intjuiry  had 
ever  been  instituted  respecting  that  event,  nor  was 
it  ever  proved  that  Scipio  was  murdered  at  all. 

During  the  few  years  which  elapsed  between  the  cbanetor 
death  of  C.  Gracchus  and  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  roomb 
lloman  nobility  appear  to  have  iK'en  ))Iungod  in  a  rhlt  poM. 
state  of  extreme  corruption.     Tlie   government   of 
the  empire  was  in  their  hands,  and  there  were  no 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  render  great 
public  virtues  necessary,  or  to  tempt  ambitious  men 
in  the  liofH?  of  distinguishing  themselves  to  relinquish 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  enjo}'ments.     Commands  in 
the  provinces  were  sought  for  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  cither  by  direct  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion, or  by  provoking  a  war  with  some  neighlwuring 
tribe  of  barbarians,  and  acquiring  plunder  an<l  sjKjil 

*  Clotro»  d«  Oratore,  II.  40. 
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CHAP,  together  with  some  military  renown.  At  home  the 
rich  nobles  stood  aloof  from  the  bulk  of  their  country- 
men, being  8eiMirate<l  from  them  by  the  immense 
disparity  of  their  fortuiR^^ ;  and  having  little  occasion 
for  their  services,  while  their  own  numerous  slaves 
supplied  them  with  Uljourers,  tradesmen,  stewards, 
agents,  nay  even  with  instructors  for  their  children. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  it  mattered  little  that  the 
people,  as  a  body,  could  exercise  the  most  absolute 
power,  and  sometimes  could  enact  laws  which  were 
very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  rich.  Their 
force  when  united  was  but  a  |>oor  compensation  for 
their  individual  weakness ;  and  many  a  member  of 
the  sovereign  assembly,  when  he  had  left  the  forum, 
and  became  no  more  than  a  single  poor  citizen,  was 
treated  by  the  rich  A^-ith  a  i>ride  and  oppression  ftt)m 
which  the  humblest  labourer  in  England  is  secure. 
The  causes  of  this  are  to  Ix;  found  in  the  want  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  society,  and  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  The  different  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth were  too  distinct  and  too  dissimilar  to  blend 
together;  and  too  many  of  the  intermediate  links  in 
the  chain  were  wanting.  And  there  being  thus 
nothing  to  answer  to  that  which  is  with  us  so  em- 
phatically called  "  the  public,"  public  opinion  could 
scarcely  exist ;  and  at  a  distance  from  the  ca))ital  it 
had  no  means  of  making  itself  heard,  nor  of  gaining 
the  information  by  which  alone  it  can  itself  be 
formed.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  exactly  the 
state  of  society  fitted  to  breed  violent  revolutions. 
A    people  smarting   under   individual    degradation. 
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ignorant  of  the  true  means  of  delivering  themselves    chap. 
from  it,  and  possessing  as  a  body  the  most  sovereign  ^ — ^ — ' 
power,  were   likelv,  when   roused   by  some   active  I^^  Sf 

'  •  ^  B.C.  121,  to 

leader,  to  exert  their  strength  in  blind  and  furious  ^•^'- g"* 
acts  of  vengeance.  An  aristocracy,  on  the  other 
hand,  equally  ignorant  of  the  real  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the 
dangerous  violence  of  the  tribunitian  seditions,  were 
anxious  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  sometimes  by 
bribi's,  sometimes  by  flattery,  and  sometimes  by  coer- 
cion, that  so  they  might  preserve  their  own  ascen- 
dency, and  maintain  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
republic.  Selfishness  on  both  sides,  an  habitual 
familiarity  with  blooilshed,  and  a  general  absence  of 
a  pure  morality  with  sufficient  sanctions,  easily  gave 
to  the  civil  wars  that  ensued,  that  character  of 
ferocity  and  rapacity  which  marks  them  so  pecu- 
liarly. 

Tlie  indifference  sho^^Ti  by  the  nobility  towards  The  popo- 

lar  iMirtjr 

the  crimes  of  Jugurtlia,  an  indifference  ascribed  by  bepn  to 
the  people  to  the  effect  of  his  bribes,  first  interrupted  MrHgHk 
that  ascendency  which  the  aristocratical  party  had  v'.c.  64S. 
enjoye<l   since  the  death  of  Gracchus.     An  active 
tribune*,  C  Memmius,  availed  himself  of  the  favour- 
able op|X)rtunity ;  the  people,  roused  by  his  invec- 
tives against  the  corruption  of  the  nobility,  began  to 
re-osmime  their  ^liare  in  the  management  of  affairs ; 
their  voice  force<l  the  senate  to  declare  war  against 
Jugurtha;  and  the  misconduct  of  the  generals  em* 

*  SallMt,  Ml.  JNffvrtb.  87. 90. 81. 
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CHAP,  plojed  in  tbc  first  campaigns,  giving  additional 
;^ — A-*  strcMigtli  to  their  coniplnint*  of  comiption,  a  fonni- 
''•«»,  (lable. court  of  inquiry  cousisting  of  three  members 
;.;<  '^  ^"^^  instituted  \  with  a  general  commission  to  in- 
Teitigate  all  cases  of  public  delinc|uency.  The 
inquisitors  conducted  themseWes  with  the  utmost 
rigour ;  and  five  persons  of  the  hight^st  rank ', 
amongst  whom  was  L.  Opimius,  were  on  this  occa- 
sion found  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  were  either 
condemned  to  pay  heavy  fines  or  were  banished'. 
Soon  after,  Q.  Ca?cilius  Metellus,  a  man  of  spotless 
reputation,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  in 
Africa;  and  by  his  ability,  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, C.  Marius,  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  was 
brought  to  a  triumphant  end. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  here  a  memorable 


IT  of  change  introduced  by  Marius,  when  consul,  in  the 
"*'''  constitution  of  the  Roman  army.  Hitherto  the  old 
aristocratical  principle,  so  universal  among  the  com- 
monwealths of  Greece,  had  been  carefully  observed  ; 
and  none  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular 
infantry  of  the  legions,  except  they  possessed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property ' :  the  poorest  citizens,  un- 
less under  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity,  were 
only  employed  in  the  naval  service.  But  Marius  ^ 
when  nusing  soldiers  to  accompany  him  into  Africa, 


•  SdhMt,  B«IL  JMrarth.  40.  pear*  from  Cicero,  in  PJiof,  40. 

*  Cicero,  de  Clam  Oratoribos,        "  Polvbius,  VI.  19. 

94.  •  Saifust.  Bell.  Jugurth.  86. 

'  Opimiiu  mm  b—bhcd,  m  ap- 
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disregarded  the  usual  practice  altogether,  and  en-  chap. 
Ii8te<l  into  the  legions  citizens  of  the  lowest  and  .! — sr^ 
most  indigent  classes  of  society.  His  motives  for^J;^ 
this  nnprecetlented  measure  are  variously  stated ;  j^^  Jf-^ 
hut  it  may  Ik'  most  probably  imputed  to  a  mingled 
feeling  of  jHTsunal  ambition,  and  of  hatred  towards 
all  those  who  were  any  way  distinguished  for  birth 
or  fortune.  Hims(.>lf  sprung  from  the  lowest  of  the 
IHtiple,  and  having  forced  his  way  to  the  high  station 
which  he  filled,  amidst  the  scorn  and  aversion  of  the 
nobility,  it  was  his  delight  to  be  the  consul  of  the 
popula(*e;  and  as  he  had  risen  by  their  favour,  to 
show  that  he  cared  for  the  supjwrt  of  no  order  in 
tile  state  licsides.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  an  anny 
formed  out  of  those  who  liave  no  property  to  lose, 
becomes  the  ready  instrument  of  its  generals  am- 
bition, and  easily  transfers  to  him  the  duty  and 
artection  which  it  owes  to  its  country  an<l  its  govern- 
ment. Marius  stands  conspicuous  among  those  who 
liave  risen  to  greatness  by  favouring  the  envy  and 
liatred  of  the  dregs  of  the  community  towards  all 
aliove  them,  and  who  have  purchased  the  forgiveness 
of  the  multitude  for  their  crimes  and  their  tyranny, 
tHH-ause  every  thing  most  noble,  most  exalted,  and 
most  sacred,  hat  been  eipeoially  the  object  of  their 
|HTBecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  Jugurthino  war.  Q.  Servilius  f.c.647. 
CaBpio,  beinir  then  consul '",  procurtnl  an  ultt'mtion  iiitMraM 
of  It  Uw  of  0.  Cmcchu^  whlcl.  Imd  comnutu^l  the  H'jL^ 


"  ^*yp»?**  ^^'■'^  OnitoffiiMM,  48.    D«  Oralorc.  II.  49.    GMib-  fwm. 

vomtt  ChraMoos. 
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CHAP,    whole  judicial  power  to  the  equestrian  order.     By 

—  ~ — '  tlio  new  law,  the  judffofl  were  to  be  chosen  jointly 

'  '   '-^y    from   the  senate  and  the  kniirhts.     The  chanicter  of 
III-.  r.M.  to  ** 

r  ('. «.-.'.  C'a'pio  seems  to  render  it  probable,  tliat  the  tribunals, 
as  at  that  time  constituted,  were  very  strict  in  the 
punishment  of  comipt  and  oppressive  magistrates; 
and  that  ho  wished,  by  restoring  a  share  of  the 
judicial  authority  to  the  senate,  to  secure  a  greater 
chance  of  impunity  for  such  offenders.  At  least,  it 
is  remarkable,  that  during  his  command  in  Gaul ", 
where  he  was  stationed  to  oppose  the  expecte<l  in- 
vasion of  the  Cimbri,  he  committed  a  robbery  of  the 
sacred  treasure  belonging  to  a  temple  at  Thoulouse, 
which  was   held   by  the    inhabitants   in   ])articular 

u.c.64a  veneration.  Nor  was  his  ability  as  a  general  greater 
than  his  integrity ;  for  he  was  accounted  the  prin- 
ci|)al  cause  of  the  bloody  defeat  8ustaine<l  by  the 
Romans  in  the  following  year,  when  the  united 
armies  of  himself  and  his  successor  in  the  consul- 
ship,  Cn.  Mallius,  were  overthro\ni  by  the  Cimbri, 
with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  The  popular  cry  was 
loud  against  him,  and  he  was  accused  some  time 
afterwards,  by  C.  Norbanus,  one  of  the  tribunes  " ; 
but  the  aristocratical  party  made  a  strong  effort  to 
save  him,  and  his  condemnation  was  only  procured 
by  actual  violence.  It  appears  that  his  trial  was 
attended  by  a  furious  riot,  in  which  M.  iErailius 
Scaurus,  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  was 
wounded  by  a  stone ;  and  two  of  the  tribunes,  who 

"  Str«bo,   IV.  204.  Edit.  Xy-        "  Cicero,  de  Ormtoro,  II.  49. 
land. 
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were  i>re|mring  to  iuterpoee  their  negative  on  the    ^^y^- 
prtKHiMlings  of  the  judges,  were  driven  by  the  popu-  ^^    "^ 
lace  from  the  court.     In  this  manner  Cjepio  was  J.'  5,-  **•» 
ooudenuied  and  banished;  and  it  is  said,  that  his  ^'t^* ^-z. 

B.C.  92. 

■entenoe  was  aceoni|)anied  by  the  unusual  disgrace 
of  having  his  property  confiscated,  by  order  of  the 
people  ". 

The  war  with  the  C'inibri  and  the  other  northern  Cmsr rf 
trilx's  was  not  yet  finisheil,  when  the  most  proHigate  iriui%tar- 
of  demagogues,  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  made  him- 
self for  the  first  time  conspicuous.  His  animosity 
to  the  senate  is  attributed  by  Cicero  to  a  personal 
slight  which  he  received  when  he  was  quaestor '\  for 
at  a  period  of  scarcity,  the  charge  of  superintending 
the  supply  of  the  markets  was  taken  away  from  him, 
and  given  to  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  nobility.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  tribunes  for  the  year  of  Rome  G5(^,  and  in  the 
following  year,  Q.  Metellus  '*,  who  was  then  censor, 
noticed  him  for  the  infamy  of  his  general  life,  and 
would  liave  degraded  him  from  his  rank  by  virtue  of 
his  censorial  power,  if  his  colleague  in  the  censorship 
had  not  refused  to  concur  with  him  in  the  sentence. 
In  the  year  next  succc>i>ding,  when  Marius  was  in 
his  fifth  consulship,  Satuminus  declared  himself  a 
second  time  candi<late  for  the  tribuneship ;  but 
finding  himself  rejcctetl,  he  waylaid  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  A.  Nonnius,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  place  of  election,  drove  him  into  an  adjoin- 

»  Ury,  EpttooM.  67.  ••  ApfOu.  de  BeU.  Civil.  I.  36. 

"  Cioero,  pro  Sextio,  17. 
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CHAP.  \ng  tavern,  ami  there,  by  tbe  aid  ot  ni»  nriind  niKMr. 
^^^ — '  murdered  him.  UU  partimi8»  aTailing  thiin»clvcH 
J;0.jw,^of  the  general  oonstemation,  «aBemblc.Ki  early  the 
Sic  w?*  following  morning,  and  elected  him  tribune  without 
opfiosition ;  and  Huch  was  the  frtate  of  things  at 
IlonuN  that  this  mockery  of  all  law  was  subniitto<l 
to,  and  .Siiturninus  was  recognised  in  the  chanicter 
which  he  had  usurped  by  murder.  He  was  not, 
however,  without  associates ;  they  were  C.  Servilius 
Glaucia,  who  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  pra'tors, 
and  C  Marius,  who,  still  unsatisfied  with  the  honours 
he  had  gaine<l,  was  now  aspiring  to  a  sixth  consul- 
ship, and  was  glad  to  acquire  the  support  of  a  man 
so  po])ular  with  the  multitude  as  Satuminus.  It  is 
said,  that  Marius  gained  his  election  as  little  from 
the  unbiaHse<l  choice  of  the  people  as  his  friend 
Appuleius  had  done'";  but  tliat  bril)ery  was  unscru- 
pulously used,  and  that  his  old  soldiers  at  the  same 
time  were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  overawe  by 
their  tumults  the  decisions  of  the  comitia.  In  this 
manner  the  cause  of  the  factious  and  worthless  part 
of  the  people  obtained  an  unusual  triumph,  and 
might  well  anticipate  the  gratification  of  its  wildest 
hoi)e8,  when  Rome  l>eheld  at  the  same  moment 
C.  Marius  a  consul,  C.  Servilius  Glaucia  a  pnctor, 
and  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus  a  tribune  of  the 
commons. 
I'.c.  653.  The  proceedings  of  the  following  year  seem  hardly 
•hfc^uMi  ^consistent  with  the  faintest  sliadow  of  regular  go- 

**  PluUnrh.  in  Bfario.  2& 
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veminent ;   for  both  parties  in  turu  liad  reooune,    chap. 
without  hesitation,  to  measures  of  open  violence.  "^--^ — ' 
But  we  may  observe,  that  Satuminus  did  not  tread  J.'  c.  fSL 

'  B.C.  m,  to 

in  the  steps  of  the  Gracchi,  nor  was  it  the  ii^terest  u.g.  «2, 
of  the  poor  citizens  of  llome  that  he  professed  to 
es|>ou8e.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  a  policy  yet 
more  mischievous,  and  to  have  framed  his  laws  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  needy  soldiery  who  liad  served 
under  Murium  in  his  successive  consulships,  and  who 
might  easily  be  induced  to  raise  their  favourite 
general  to  the  utmost  height  of  bis  ambition.  He 
pro|)osed  an  agrarian  law'\  for  the  division  of  cer- 
tain districts  in  Gaul,  which,  having  been  overrun 
by  the  Cinibri,  had  after  their  defeat  fallen  into  the 
liands  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  added  to  the  law  a 
claiue,  by  which  the  senators  were  bound  to  swear 
obedience  to  it,  within  five  days  after  it  should  have 
passed  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  soldiers  of  Marius  were  likely 
to  be  the  only  gainers  from  the  projectetl  allotment 
of  lands ;  and  among  these  there  was  a  large  pro- 
portion of  citizens  of  the  allied  states  of  Italy,  and 
also  of  the  agricultural  laliourers,  a  class  of  men 
which  ofieied  an  excellent  supply  of  hardy  soldiers, 
and  of  which  Marius  had  largely  availed  hiniNelf, 
enlisting,  we  are  told  ",  alayes  as  well  as  fre<>men. 
Many  of  these  men  had  received  from  their  general, 
admission  to  the  rank  of  Iloman  citiwiis  '*,  for  tluMr 
gallant  beliaviour  in  the  late  war :  for  example,  bo 

"  AniiM.  il«  Bell.  Civil   1.  29.        *•  CleMO»  pro  Bdbo,90. 
*•  PlMtarcb,  in  Mario.  9. 
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c»AP.  \\m\  at  one  time  confeiTfti  tliib  rewanl  on  a  thousand 
,: — ^ — '  soldiers "  of  Cameriiiuni  and  it»  district,  and  had 
[^g*gf»^  defended  hiniself,  when  charged  with  having  acted 
ac'S*"  J^^^^g^^'ly,  ^y  »y'"g.  that  the  din  of  arms  had  pre- 
vented him  from  hearing  the  still  voice  of  the  laws. 
80  that  the  fmrty  of  Marius  and  Saturninns  consiste<l 
not  so  much  of  the  citizens  of  the  cuitital,  as  of  a 
country  and  provincial  interest :  and  in  the  disturb- 
ances that  followed,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  espoused 
generally  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  as  feeling  that 
the  projects  of  the  three  associates  were  as  little 
favouraljle  to  them  as  to  the  senate  itself.  On  the 
other  liand,  a  multitude  of  citizens  *\  or  of  men  who 
hoped  to  become  such,  flocked  in  from  the  country 
to  support  the  proposed  laws  of  Satuniinus;  and  as 
force  seemed  likely  to  be  more  emj)ioyed  than  any 
legal  methods,  many  came  to  Rome  on  this  occasion, 
who,  although  they  could  not  vote  in  a  lawful  as- 
sembly, were  yet  able  to  give  their  party  a  powerful 
support  by  clamour  and  violence.  It  was  by  these 
arms,  indeed,  that  Satuminus  triumphed.  Baebius  ", 
one  of  his  colleagues,  who  interposed  his  negative  on 
the  agrarian  law,  was  driven  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing by  showers  of  stones ;  and  when  some  of  the 
aristocrat ical  party  exclaimed,  "  that  they  heard 
thunder,*'  a  sound  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Romans,  should  at  once  have  broken  up  the 
assembly,  Satuminus  replied,  "that  it  would  hail 
presently,  if  they  were  not  quiet."     The  ])eople  of 

**  PiuUrch.  in  Mario,  28.  "  Auctor  do  Viris  illuttribat,  in 

^  Appion,  I.  29.  Vita  Saturnini. 
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the  city,  incensed  at  this  open  violence,  endeavoured  chap. 
to  maintain  their  ground  by  force,  but  they  were  ^ — -^ — ' 
overjwwered  by  the  armed  mob  at  the  disposal  o^bJ.  ^J''^, 
Satuminus ;  and  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  field,  [^  J;  ^^* 
the  law  was  passed  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  victo- 
rious party.  Other  laws  in  the  same  spirit  were 
carried  in  the  same  manner :  one,  decreeing  a  divi- 
sion of  lands  in  Africa  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  and 
assigning  a  hundred  jugera  to  each  man;  another, 
ordering  that  colonies  should  Ik?  planted  in  various 
parts  of  Sicily  and  Greece;  and  a  third,  appropriat- 
ing the  treasure  plundered  at  Thoulouse,  by  Q. 
C»pio,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  To  these  laws,  as  has  been 
alreadv  mentioned,  the  senate  was  ordered  to  swear 
obedience  within  five  days;  a  step  concerted  by 
Marius  and  his  associates,  to  procure  the  destruction 
of  Q.  Metellus,  whose  undaunted  integrity  they 
knew  would  never  allow  him  to  consent  to  a  measure 
which  he  deeme<l  mischievous,  or  to  submit  to  an 
usurped  and  unlawful  authority.  Satuminus  and 
Glaucia  hated  him,  because  he  had  noticed  them 
both  when  he  was  censor,  for  the  infamy  of  their 
lives.  MariuM  had  Ix'cn  patronised  by  him  and  his 
family  in  early  youth  ",  and  liad  since  deprived  him 
of  the  honour  of  finishing  the  war  with  Jugurtha  by 
his  intrigues  and  calumnies.  A  vile  nature  hates 
none  m<>  nnich  as  thost?  from  whom  it  has  re<*eived 
kindness,  and  whose  kindnt^iB  it  lias  recomjieused 

**  Plvlwtii,  \m  Mario.  4. 
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with  injury;  tbcro  was  enough,  therefore,  betidee 
the  constant  antipathj  which  evil  bears  to  good,  to 

B'o^m'    ^"^^  Marius  the  determined  enemy  of  Metellus. 

u.o.M^  As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed,  Marius  *\  in  his 
quality  of  consul,  expressed  his  indignation  agaiast 
it  in  the  senate,  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
submit  to  take  the  oath  required.  Metellus  made  a 
similar  declaration,  and  the  senate  applauding  their 
firmness,  was  prepared  to  offer  an  unanimous  resist- 
ance to  the  oath.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
day,  Mariu8  hastily  called  the  senate  together,  and 
told  them  that  it  was  too  dangerous  o|)enly  to  oppose 
the  will  of  the  people ;  be  judged  it  exjwdient, 
therefore,  to  take  the  oath  with  a  qualification, 
swearing  to  obey  the  law  so  far  as  it  was  lawful. 
They  would  thus  pacify  the  people  for  the  moment, 
and  when  the  multitude  of  citizens  from  the  country 
should  have  returned  to  their  homes,  it  would  1)C 
easy  to  show  that  the  law  had  not  ])assed  legally, 
the  assembly  having  continued  to  vote  after  thunder 
bad  l>een  beard,  and  thus  the  obligation  of  the  oath 
would  be  null  and  void.  Confounded  by  this  dis- 
play of  the  consul's  treachery  at  a  moment  when 
there  was  no  time  left  to  concert  any  new  plan  of 
proceeding,  the  senators  listened  to  him  in  silence ; 
and  he,  without  giving  them  leisure  to  recover  them- 
selves, led  them  out  instantly  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  and  there  was  himself  amongst  the  first  to 
take  the  oath.    The  rest  of  the  senate  followed  his 

**  Appian,  I.  30. 
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example,  no  man  being  willing  to  expose  himself,  as    chap. 
an  individual,  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  with  the  — J- — > 

From 

sinirle  exception  of  Metellus.     With  admirable  firm-  I'.c.  ess. 

**  B.C.  121,  to 

ness  that  excellent  citizen  resisted  all  the  arirument«  u-cso; 

®  B.C.  n. 

and  eutroaties  of  his  friends,  and  j)ersisted  in  his 

refusal  to  swear,  sa}ing  to  those  around  him  ",  **  that 

a  good  man  was  distinguished  by  his  adherence  to 

wliat  vTBa  right,  in  defiance  of  personal  danger."    On 

the  following  day  Satuminus  exhorted  his  followers  ■*, 

who  now  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Roman  people, 

to  pass  an  act  of  banishment  airainst  Metellus,  and  to  BuUi- 

'  ^  meat  of  Q. 

CMrder  that  the  consuls,  by  a  public  proclamation,  iieteUa*. 
should  interdict  him  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water 
within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  citizens  of  the  capital 
wisheil  to  make  another  attempt  on  this  occasion  to 
shake  ott*  the  tyranny  under  which  they  were  labour- 
ing, «nd  oflGsred  Metellus  to  oppose  to  the  utmost 
the  sentence  that  was  to  be  proi)osed  against  him. 
But  he,  rightly  judging  it  the  duty  of  a  good  subject 
to  submit  peaceably  to  physical  force,  as  much  as  it 
had  been  to  refuse  active  obedience  to  an  illegal 
command,  declined  their  proffered  assistance,  and 
telling  them  **  that  he  never  would  permit  the  safety 
of  his  country  to  be  endangered  on  his  aooonnt,** 
withdrew  quietly  from  Rome.  Tlie  law  of  Imnish- 
ment  {lassed  without  op{)osition,  and  Marius  had  the 
gratification  to  proclaim  it,  and  to  utter  the  usual 
prohibition  of  the  uhc  of  fire  and  water. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Satuminus,  amongst  his  other 

»  Plotarcb.  la  llwlo,a9.  *•  ApplM.  I.  SI. 
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^Y^'  laws",  propoeed  also  to  confirm  the  corn  Uw  of 
^^^' — '  C.  GraccbuR,  by  wbicb  corn  was  to  be  diHtribiite<I 
[iJ^;^,^  monthly  to  the  people  at  five-«ixths  of  an  nn  for  the 
ii.c.«r'  "Jtxlius  or  jK»ck.  This  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
law  of  Gracchus  had  tacitly  become  obsolete.  Its 
renewal  was  resisted  strongly  by  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  some  of  the  colleagues  of  Sjiturninus  in- 
teqiosed  their  negative  upon  it.  But  he  disregard- 
ing all  legal  im{>ediment8,  proceeded  to  put  it  to  the 
vote,  when  Q.  Serv'ilius  Csepio,  one  of  the  quBBstors, 
and  son  to  the  consul  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
indignation  of  the  people  on  account  of  his  ill  success 
against  the  Ciml)ri,  made  an  attack  u]>on  the  assembly 
at  the  head  of  a  Ixnly  of  citizens  attached  to  the 
senate,  overthrew  the  balloting  urns,  dispersed  the 
multitude,  and  prevented  the  passing  of  the  law.  So 
wretched  was  the  condition  of  Rome,  that  those  Mho 
called  themselves  the  friends  of  order  were  driven  to 
support  the  constitution  by  acts  of  illegal  violence. 

Another  law,  as  is  prolwible  *',  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  C.  Senilius  Glaucia,  to  repeal  the  late 
act  of  the  consul  Q.  Csepio,  and  to  restore  the  judi- 


*<  Rhctorica,  ad  Herennium,  I.  Cicero,  dc  Oratore,  II.  48,  that 

12.  the  equestrian  or '             •  again  in 

**  Cicero  aayt  in   his  treatise,  possctrion  of  tli                power  at 

Dc    clans    Oratoribus,    61,    that  the  trial  of  C.   .\<Fi.Miiiui>,  which 

Cilaticia  had  attached   to   himself  must  have  taken  place  within  four 

the  equestrian  order  by  the  law  or  five  years  of  tnc  prvtorship  of 

which   be  had    carried    in    their  Glaucia  ;  and  Livius  Drusua,  vx. 

&vour :  "  Kiinestrem  Ordinom  be-  C62,  attempted  once  more  to  give 

ncficio  L<                  xcrat."      It  is  the    senate  a  place    among    the 

sup|M]sed  ti                w  was  a  repeal  judges,  which  in  his  time  tbejr  did 

of  that  lately  pasited.  r.c.  647,  by  not  eqjoy. 
Q.  Ca?pio ;  because  it  appears  firx>m 
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oial  power  entirely  to  the  ecjuestrian  order,  accord-    chap. 
ing  to  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus.     The  knights  were  ]^z^^ — ' 
thus  won  over  to  favour  the  pretensions  which  Glau-  ^^-  ^^ 
cia  was  now  making  to  the  consulship,   and  their  ^^.662, 
support,  together  with  that  of  the  popular  party,  was 
likely  to  decide  the  election  in  his  favour.     Satur- 
ninus  also  intended  to  offer  himself  a  third  time  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office   of  tribune;  and  together 
with  himself  he  brought  forward  a  man  of  the  lowest 
rank,    named    Equitius-',    who  professed    to   be   a 
younger  brother  of  Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus ;  and 
although  his  claim  had  been  utterly  rejected  by  the 
family,  it  yet  won  him  some  favour  \*nth  the  people, 
who  regard e<l  the  name  of  Gracchus  with  great  affec- 
tion.    When  the  elections  came  on,  Satuminus  and 
Kquitius  were  chosen    tribunes;  but   the  hopes  of 
Glaucia  were  in  danger  of  being  disa])i)ointed,  for 
M.   Antonius,   so    famous   for  his  eloquence,  easily 
obtained  his  nomination  as  one  of  the  consuls,  and 
C.  Memmius  was  a  formidable  competitor  for  the 
place  of  the  other.     But  Saturninus  had  conmiitted  JfJJ^ 
80  many  outrages  with  impunity,  that  he  seemed  now  "»•»'* 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws;  and   an  arnnMl   |Mirty, 
acting  under    his    orders,  assaulted    and    murdered 
Menimius  in  the  midst  of  the  election,  and  at  once 
dispersed  the  people  from  the  comitia  in  consterna- 
tion   at    this   new   crime.      But    this  last   violence 
awakene<l  the  senate,  and  M.  .f.milius  Scaurus**,  the 
first  on  the  roll  of  the  senators,  and  the  saino  j>erson 

■'    \  il.rm,     M.iviit.ii-.     III.    ft.  *"    Aiiftorclf  Viri«  illiMiMl.M-,  111 

\|-|ii.iii,  I.  ;ij.  Vila  M.  ^l-'inilii  Sranri 

VOL.  I.  K. 
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CHAP,  who  twelve  jean  before  had  moved  that  the  oonml 
' — J- — '  Opimius  should  defend  the  republic  against  the  party 
u.o.  6a.    of  Graochiis,  now  airain   i>er8uade<l    the  senate   to 

B.C.  191,  to 

u.c.  W2.    commit  the  same  authority  to  the  consuls  Marius 

B.0. 92.  ,,,,.»,.  ,  t  *  I 

and  Valenus  Flaocus,  and  to  give  them  the  nsoal 

solemn  charge  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Alarmed  at  this  resolution,  SatuminuH, 
Glaucio,  Equitius,  and  a  Ijody  of  their  f." -••  -s  in 
arms,  seiciHl  the  capitol,  and  declared  tli<  ^  in 

open  rebellion  Marius,  Uicir  old  associate,  and  still 
secretly  their  friend,  could  not  however  avoid  acting 
upon  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  summoned  every 
citizen  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  republic.  All 
the  tribunes ",  except  Satuminus ;  all  the  prsetors, 
exeepi  Glaucia ;  all  the  senators,  all  the  equestrian 
order,  and  all  the  most  respectable  citizens  in  Rome, 
assembled  at  the  consuPs  call,  and  formed  a  force  so 
fonnidable,  that  JMarius  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  unwilling  instrument  in  their  hands,  employcnl 
by  them  against  a  party  with  which  in  his  heart  he 
entirely  sympathized.  The  rebels,  however,  resisted 
for  some  time,  till  Marius  cut  oft'  the  pipes  by  which 
the  capitol  was  supplied  with  water '^y  and  thus 
obliged  them  to  surrender.  They  submitted  them- 
selves to  him  with  no  great  reluctance,  reljing  on 
his  known  dispositions  in  their  favour ;  and  he, 
anxious  to  save  their  lives,  promised  them  their 
safety  "  without  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
restraining  the   indignation  of  his   followers,    shut 

-'  Cicero,  pro  llabirio.  Peril.  7.         "  Cicero,  pro  Rabi no,  Pcrd.  10. 

•*  Ciccru,  jiro  U.iljiri(j,  Penl.  II, 
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theui  uj)  111  the  Luna  liostilia  '*,  the  building  origin-    chap. 

ally  appropriated   for   the  meetingB  of  the  senate,  — '^ — ' 

under  pretence  of  reserving  them  for  an  impartial  i  .c.  ess, 

trial  hereafter.     But  the  armed  citizens  under  hisr.c.sea', 

...  ^      .  ,   BO. 92. 

command    mistrustmir    the    lenity   of    the   consul,  He  and  lm 

anaulted  the  place  of  their  confinement,  and  mount-  are  wut  to 
ing  uj)on  the  roof  of  the  building,  they  took  off  the 
tiling**,  and  destroyed  with  missile  weapons  the 
whole  of  the  defenceless  prisoners  below.  It  is 
almost  peculiar  to  Roman  history,  that  the  ven- 
geance finally  inflicted  even  on  so  great  a  criminal  as 
Satuminus,  should  more  resemble  a  murder  than  a 
legal  execution. . 

The  late  jx)pular  leaders  were  by  no  means  re- 
gretted by  the  people  as  the  Gracchi  had  been,  for 
not  only  was  their  conduct  so  desperate  as  to  liave 
disgusted  all  but  the  most  profligate,  but  their  mea- 
sures, as  has  been  observed,  had  been  less  immedi- 
ately directed  to  the  advantages  of  the  citizens  of 
Home.     It  appears  rather  that  Satuminus  was  gene-  Hii  mc- 

J  monr  is 

rallr  reirarded  as  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  two  hria  la 

^  111    anetutloo. 

remarkable  inftenoet  of  this  feeling  are  recorded, 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed  as  iUostiativo  of  the 
arbitrary  and  violent  spirit  by  which  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  at  Rome  was  chaneteriied.  C  Deci- 
anns  **,  a  man,  it  is  nud,  of  the  utmost  respectability, 
was  accusing  P.  Furius,  of  whom  more  will  bo  added 
presently,  Ijcfore  the  people.  In  the  course  of  his 
speedi  he  happened  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 

**  V«IWm  PMMVttlw,  II.  It.  ••  Cletro.  pro  lUlitrio.  P«rd.  9. 

»  AppiM^LaB.  ValeriMlfuima«.VIIl.  I. 
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which  Satuniiiui8  had  l)een  put  to  death ;  and  for 
p^^^  this  offence  he  not  only  lost  his  cause,  although 
»S'S?'  Furius  was  notoriouslv  a  man  of  most  infamoun  life, 
hie  tip  ^"'  ^^'^  himself  brought  to  trial  and  condenmed  to 
baniHhment.  Sex.  Titus  also  was  tried  and  con- 
demned "  for  having  a  statue  of  Satuminus  in  his 
house.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  have 
been  no  law  })y  which  either  of  these  acts  was  made 
a  crime,  and  they  were  punished  merely  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  might  be  found  guilty  for  any  thing 
which  his  judges  chose  to  consider  as  criminal, 
whether  it  were  an  offence  defined  by  law  or  not. 
Tlie  fate  of  Furius,  who  escaped,  owng  to  the 
imprudent  sjieech  of  his  accuser,  was,  according  to 
Appian",  in  itself  sufficiently  extraordinary.  He 
was  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  which  followed 
the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius ;  and  when,  after  the 
death  of  Saturninus,  attempts  were  made  to  procure 
the  recall  of  Metellus  from  banishment,  he  inter- 
posed his  negative  upon  them  all.  The  son  of 
Metellus  threw  himself  at  his  feet  in  vain  l)efore 
the  assembled  people,  and  with  tears  entreated  him 
RceaiiofQ.  to  relent  But  the  people  felt  so  much  indignation 
against  Furius,  that  when  he  was  accused  before 
them  for  his  resistance  to  their  will,  the  multitude, 
without  waiting  to  hear  his  defence,  fell  upon  him 
and  tore  him  to  pieces.  This  story,  however,  is  only 
related  by  Appian,  and  does  not  seem  altogether 
prolMible.     So  unusual  a  burst  of  popular  fury  is  not 

'•  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maiiroiu.        "  De  Bell  Civil.  I.  33. 
iihi  siipr^. 
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likely  to  have  been  excited  by  such  a  cause,  when  the    chap. 

lapse  of  some  montlis  must  have  effaced  the  impres-  v '^ 

sion  at  first  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  treatment  u'cTeas, 
shown  to  the  prayers  of  a  son  in  behalf  of  his  father,  i.e.  ee-i,  ° 

B  C  92. 

But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  in  Roman 
history,  the  want  of  good  authority,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  all  existing  reports  of  the  times,  render  it 
impossible  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

About  this  time  Marcus  Aquilius,  who  commanded 
in  Sicily  as  proconsul,  concluded  a  bloody  ^^ar  which 
liad  long  devastated  that  island.  We  speak  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  slaves,  to  which  we  have  before 
briefly  alluded,  and  which  may  here  deserve  to  be 
noticed  somewhat  more  particularly. 

Tlie  termination  of  the  second  I*unic  war  had  left  Reroit  of 
the  whole  of  Sicily  in  the  quiet  possession  of  theinSfeay. 
Romans.  The  inhabitants,  when  the  immediate  evils 
of  the  contest  were  over,  were  on  the  whole  mildly 
treated.  Some  of  them  had  indeed  adhered  through- 
out to  the  cause  of  the  Romans ;  and  even  in  those 
states  which  had  most  \igorously  opposed  them,  there 
were  sereral  considerations  which  might  move  the 
oooqaerors  to  forbearance.  They  ha<l  long  l)een  the 
ledlous  allies  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Iliero; 
their  revolt  liad  been  of  short  duration,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  people  liad  been  either  deceived  or  forced  into 
taking  a  part  in  it ;  besides  that  the  importance  of 
the  island  to  Rome,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Car- 
thage, rendered  it  expedient  to  conciliate  the  inha- 
bitants as  much  as  possible  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.   Accordingly,  whilst  some  of  the  Sicilian  states 
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CHAP,  were  exempt  from  all  taxes  whatsoever •*,  the  groat 
pj^jjjw'^ — '  majority  were  subject  only  to  the  same  burthen 
Jjgj^i^  which  they  had  supimrtetl  under  tht-ir  native  urinces, 
ac'S^  the  iMiMiient  namely  of  a  ti'ntli  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  and  the  collection  of  this  tax  was  so 
well  regulated  by  law,  that  the  farmer  was  fully  pro- 
tected from  paying  more  than  a  just  tenth,  or  from 
sutTering  any  thing  vexatious  in  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment. Land,  thus  comparatively  unencumbered,  and 
enjoying  the  highest  reputation  for  fertility,  became 
a  desirable  object  of  purchase  to  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  Rome  and  Latium :  large  estates  were  accordingly 
bought  up  by  them  ",  and  were  stocked  with  vast 
numbers  of  slaves,  the  use  of  whom  at  this  time,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  began  almost  entirely  to 
supersede  that  of  free  labourers.  In  order  to  derive 
from  them  the  greatest  possible  profit  *',  tlicy  were 
miserably  fed  and  clothed,  and  were  thus  driven  to 
support  themselves  by  robbery ;  their  manner  of  life 
as  shepherds,  in  which  service  a  large  proportion  of 
them  was  employed,  affording  them  great  facilities 
in  the  practice  of  plunder.  It  is  said,  moreover,  tliat 
the  governors  of  the  island  were  deterred  from 
punishing  these  offenders  by  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  their  masters,  who  were  well  pleased  that  their 
slaves  should  provide  for  their  own  wants  at  the 
expense  of  the  pu])lic. 
JJjJ««i»      In  this  state  of  things  "  the  slaves  began  to  enter- 

»  Cicero,  in  Verrcm,  III.  6.  «  Diodoru*   Siculm,   XXXIV. 

•  Florus.    III.   19.      Diodorus  Ed.  2. 

Sic.ilns,  .\XXIV.  Eclogatecunda,  "  Diodorus   Siculus,   XXXI V. 

edit.  Rliodoman.  Eel.  2. 
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taiu  projects  of  a  general  insurrection,  and  a  leader    chai'. 

waa  not  long  wanting  to  call  them  forth  into  action. ' '• — ' 

hunus,  a  S\Tian  by  birth,  was  the  slave  of  a  citizen  ^  ^-^ 

,  B-C'.  121,  !• 

of  Knna,  named  Antigenes,  and  had  acquired  great  ^c. g2, 
influence  amongst  his  companions  in  Ijondage  by 
pret4'nding  to  divine  ins])iration,  and  i>articulurly  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  future.  Amongst  many  guesses 
into  futurity,  some  were  likely  to  be  verified  by  the 
event ;  and  these  established  his  reputation,  so  that 
at  last  he  professed  himself  to  be  favoured  with  con- 
stant comnmnication  from  heaven;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  used  to  secrete  in  his  mouth  some  lighted 
combustible  sulwtance,  and  thus  amazed  the  vulgar 
by  mi'ming  to  breathe  forth  smoke  and  fire,  as  if 
under  the  imme<liate  impulse  of  the  go<l  who  spoke 
from  within  him.  Tlie  belief  in  his  miraculous  en- 
dowments was  so  general,  that  the  slaves  of  another 
citizen  of  Enna,  named  Damophilus,  unable  to  bear 
the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  both  by 
their  master  ami  his  wife,  and  bent  on  revenging 
themselves,  applied  first  to  Eunus,  and  inquired  of 
him  if  the  gods  would  grant  success  to  their  attempts. 
He  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  thus  ofleretl 
him ;  assured  them  of  the  favour  of  heaven,  and 
exhorted  them  to  execute  their  puqKwe  without 
delay  ".  Tlie  slares  employed  on  the  several  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna  were  excited  by  the 
call  of  the  slaves  of  Damophilus;  a  body  of  four 
hundred  men  was  collected,  and  they  entered  the 

•  DhMbm  Sieidw,  XXXIV.    Ed.  S. 
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CHAP,  town  under  the  comniand  of  Eunus  himself,  whose 
^^ — '  trick  of  breathing  fire  is  said  to  liavo  produced  a 
Bc'!^  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  folio wlth.  llie 
B.C  2^  "*^"**Kot8  were  instantly  joined  by  the  slaves  in  the 
to^'n,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  free  in- 
habitants followed,  in  which  men,  women,  ami  chil- 
dren, were  treated  with  equal  cnielty.  DaiiiophiluH 
and  his  wife  were  seized  at  their  country  Iiouhc, 
dragged  in  triumph  to  Enna,  and  there  murdennl ; 
but  their  daughter  was  saved  by  the  slaves,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  kindnesses  which  they  liad  always  met 
with  at  her  hands.  Meantime  Eunus  spared  out  of 
the  general  slaughter  such  of  the  citizens  of  Enna  as 
understood  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  compelled 
them  to  lalK)ur  in  order  to  supply  his  followers  with 
wca{>ons.  He  also  took  to  himself  the  title  and  the 
ensigns  of  a  king,  while  he  bestowed  those  of  queen 
on  the  female  slave  who  lived  with  him :  and  he 
formed  a  council,  consisting  of  those  of  his  associates 
most  eminent  for  their  courage  or  ability.  In  three 
days  he  was  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men 
tolerably  armed,  besides  a  great  multitude  provided 
only  with  hatchets,  spits,  or  any  other  weapons  which 
they  could  find ;  and  the  number  of  the  insurgents 
daily  increasing,  he  was  enabled  to  overrun  the 
country,  and  several  times  to  encounter  with  success 
the  Roman  forces  which  attempted  to  oppose  him. 
The  example  ])re8ently  became  contagious :  a  Cilician 
slave,  named  Cleon,  took  up  arms  in  another  part  of 
the  island ;  and  far  from  attempting  to  rival  Eunus, 
he  immediately  acknowledged  him  as  king,  and  acted 
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ill  every  thing  by  his  orders.     L.  HjpssBus,  one  of   chap. 
the  praetors,  who  arrived  from  Ilomc  about  a  month  !; — -^ — 

*  From 

after  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  brouirht  a  *  ^'  *^. 

"  H.C.  121,  t 

regular  army  of  eight  thousand  men  against  the  ^C- ^ 
insurgents,  but  \»'a8  outnuml^ered  by  them  and  de- 
feate<l.  Several  other  Roman  officers  met  with  the 
same  bad  fortune,  and  the  slaves  made  themselves 
masters  of  many  of  the  towns  of  that  island.  Their 
career  was  first  checkcMl  by  M.  Perinnia,  one  of  the 
pretors**,  antl  afterwards  was  finally  stopped  by  therbervToit 
consul,  P.  Rupilius  ",  who  has  been  already  noticed  ^"'kupiiL 
as  the  author  of  measures  of  extreme  severity  against 
the  partisans  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  This  officer  first 
recovered  the  town  of  Taurominium,  after  a  long 
blockade,  in  which  the  slaves  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremities  of  famine;  and  having  put  to 
death  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  proceeded 
to  Ijesiege  ICiina,  the  first  scene  of  the  revolt,  an<l 
the  principal  stronghold  of  the  insurgents.  The  sure 
process  of  blockade  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
besieged  desperate ;  Cleon  was  killed  in  a  sally,  and 
the  place  was  in  a  short  time  Ix'trayed  to  the 
Romans.  Eunus  escaped  from  the  town,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  taken,  and  die<l,  it  is  said,  in  prison 
of  a  loathsome  disease;  after  which  Rupilius  pro- 
ceeded to  regulate  the  state  of  the  island,  and  ten 
commisHioners  were  sent  from  Rome  to  assist  in  the 
settlement'*,  exactly  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
seen  regularly  practised  by  the  Ki>nate  after  the  con- 

**  Florat.  III.  If).  Livy.  Kpiium.  MX. 
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CHAP,    elusion  of  its  wan  with  AntiochuB,  Perseus,  Achaia, 
J--v^ — 'and  Carthage. 

g-g-  ^  The  revolt  was  thus  apparently  suppressed  ;  bmt 
bJ&a  *^®  cause  of  the  insurgents  found  every  where  so 
many  who  sympathized  A%ith  it,  that  similar  attempts 
were  made  within  a  few  years,  in  several  other  jiarts 
of  the  empire.  One  of  these  deserves  notice  from 
its  singularity.  A  Roman  knight,  of  the  name  of 
T.  Minucius*',  ha\ing  incurred  a  debt  beyond  his 
means,  and  being  pressed  for  the  pa3rment  of  it,  pur- 
chased five  hundred  suits  of  armour,  and  having  con- 
veyed them  secretly  into  the  country,  employe<l  them 
in  arming  his  slaves;  and  then  usuq)ing  the  style 
and  dignity  of  a  king,  invited  the  slaves  in  general 
to  join  him,  and  murdered  his  creditors,  whom  he 
contrived  to  get  into  his  power.  Ridiculous  as  this 
leader  was,  he  assembled  round  him  alxjve  3000 
followers,  and  was  not  reduced  by  the  praetor  who 
was  sent  against  him,  without  maintaining  an  obsti- 
nate struggle.     But  a  far  more  serious  disturbance 


▼■It  headed 

hjAUMBM.  soon  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in  Sicily.  When 
C.  Marius  was  looking  for  troojis  in  ever}'  quarter  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  ",  a  decree  of  the 
senate  empowered  him  to  demand  assistance  from 
the  more  distant  allies  of  the  republic ;  and  he  sent 
accordingly  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  re- 
quiring of  him  a  certain  contingent  of  soldiers. 
Nicomedes  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  subjects  had  been  carried  off  and 

**  Diodonw  Skulot,  XXXVL        •  Diodorus  Siculiis,  XXXVI. 
Eel.  1.  Eel.  I. 
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sold  for  slaves  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  that    chap. 
he  waa  unahic  to  raise  the  force  de!nande<l  of  him.  ^ — ^^ — ' 

rron 

Upon  this,  the  senate  issued  an  order,  that  no  fre^nc  ffi*!. 
)K)m    native  of  anv  state  in  alliance  with   Rome,  k'Sj- 2*» 

*  o\).  wit, 

should  be  kept  as  a  slave  in  any  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  provincial  magistrates  were  desired 
to  institute  inquiries,  and  to  liberate  within  their 
several  jurisdictions  all  those  who  came  within  the 
terms  of  the  senate's  decree.  Licinius  Nerva,  the 
prsBtor  of  Sicilj,  began  accordingly  to  set  at  liberty 
shore  800  slaves  within  a  few  days;  but  he  wbb 
soon  ))er8uaded  by  the  rich  slave-owners  in  the  island 
to  suspend  his  proceedings,  and  he  in  fiiture  referred 
all  those  who  applied  to  him  for  their  lilxTty  to  the 
decision  of  their  own  masters.  The  slaves  thus  sud- 
denly disappointed  of  the  hopes  which  they  had  felt 
themselves  encouraged  by  the  senate  itself  to  enter- 
tain *•,  resolved  to  obtain  their  freedom  for  them- 
selves; insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  of 
the  island,  and  although  at  first  })artially  suppressed, 
revived  again  with  redouble<l  fiiry.  Sabrius  and 
Athenio  were  two  of  the  chief  insurgents;  and  the 
latter  displayed  considerable  military  talents,  paying 
more  n*gard  to  the  quality  than  to  the  numbers  of 
his  army,  and  nccuNtoining  his  men  to  regular  disci- 
pline, lie  also,  like  Kunus,  ap|M>ale<l  to  the  super- 
stition of  his  followers,  and  declared  that  the  stars 


**  Diodoru*  hiruiiu.   WW  I.  of  tb«M»    trMMdioo*,    from    bk 
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CHAP,  had  foretold  that  ho  should  he  king  over  all  Sicily. 
< — J- — '  Several  Roman  pnetors  were  defeated  with  Ion  in 
u.c.  6»,  suooearive  attempts  to  reduce  the  rcvolters ;  and  the 
u.c.t0aC  whole  of  Sicily  became  a  scene  of  plunder  and  de- 
struction ;  many  free  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  class 
availing  themselves  of  the  general  confusion,  and 
carrying  on  an  organized  system  of  devastation 
throughout  the  country.  At  length,  Marcus  Aqui- 
lius,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fifth  consulship, 
was  sent  against  this  obstinate  enemy.  He  followed 
the  example  of  Rupilius,  by  shutting  the  insurgents 
up  in  their  strongholds,  and  surrounding  them  with 
lines  of  circumvallatiou,  till  famine  obliged  them  to 
QfMllHty  surrender.  Many,  however,  had  fallen  by  the  sword 
Aqoiiiua.  in  scvcral  previous  engagements ;  and  those  who  at 
last  submitted  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  destined 
there  to  afford  sport  for  the  populace,  by  being  ex- 
posed to  fight  with  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  But 
it  is  said  that  they  preserved  their  fierceness  to  the 
last,  and  instead  of  combating  with  the  beasts,  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another,  and  shed  their 
bloml  ujwn  the  altars  appointed  for  the  sacrifices 
usually  performed  at  the  games,  the  last  sur\ivor 
completing  the  slaughter  by  killing  himself.  Tlie 
peace  of  the  island  thus  with  difficulty  restored,  was 
maintained  for  the  future  by  regulations  of  extreme 
severity.  No  slave  was  allowed  to  carry  a  weapon"; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  boar  of  remarkable  size 
had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  L.  Domitius,  at  that 

••  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  V.  8. 
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time  pnutor  of  the   island,  he  inquired  \«'ho   Imd    chap. 
killeil  it,  and  finding  that  it  was  a  slave  employed  ' — ^ — ' 
as  a  shephenl,  he  summoned  the  man  before  him,  l'  c.  «si; 

'  B.C.  HI,  t* 

and  askeil  him  how  he  had  contrived  to  destroy  so  u.c.  en, 
large  an  animal.  Tlie  shepherd  replied,  that  he  had 
killed  it  Mith  a  boar  spear;  U|K)n  which  Domitius 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  crucified,  for  having 
used  a  weapon  in  defiance  of  the  law.  In  con- 
8e(|uence  of  this  arbitrary  system,  we  read  of  no 
more  revolts  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  for  a  very  long 
period. 

But  whatever  were  the  military  services  of  Manius  TrW  tad 
Aquilius,  in  subduing  the  insurgent  slaves,  his  con-  Aquiiiut." 
duct  as  a  man  too  nmch  resembled  that  of  his  father 
whom  we  have  seen  poisoning  the  wells  in  Asia,  and 
afterwards  tried  for  his  corruption  and  oppression. 
His  son  was  in  like  manner  brought  to  trial  on  a 
similar  charge;  and  it  appears  that  his  guilt  could 
not  Ixj  denied ;  for  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  who 
acted  as  his  advocate,  could  only  save  him  by  a 
violent  ap]M>al  to  the  feelings  of  the  judges  ".  He 
contrasted  the  former  honours  of  the  accused  \iith 
his  present  condition ;  and  at  last  he  tore  open  the 
dress  of  his  client,  and  ex{K>sed  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  the  course  of  his  services  as  a 
soldier.  So  little  were  the  duties  of  a  court  of 
justice  obsenred  at  Bome,  that  this  most  im^levant 
mode  of  defence  was  completely  successful ;  and 
A({uilius  escaped  condemnation,    llow  luml  is  it  for 

(  I. .  r...  .!•  Oratore.  II.  47.    la  Vwrwn,  V.  I. 
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CHAP,  ffood.  goTcmment  and  equal  justice  to  enat  amon;^ 
-r—^ — '  a  people  who  allow  their  feelings  to  influence  them 
^•g- 1^    against  their  reason  in  the  discharge  of  a  solemn 

V.C.9U.  In  the  following  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  violent  measures  sometimes  proposed  bj 
the  tribunes,  and  which  the  people  were  used  to 

timCbc{-    approve   without   due   consideration.      A    law   was 

Ihm  and  * '^ 

DidiMi  im».  passed,  which  bears  the  names  of  both  the  consuls, 
Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  Ncpos,  a  cousin  of  Q.  Metelius 
Numidicus,  and  T.  Didius,  and  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  tliat  every  law  should  be  published  on  three 
successive  market  days",  l^efore  it  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  votes  of  the  people ;  it  was  also  pro- 
vided, that  the  people  should  not  be  obliged  to 
accept  or  reject  any  clause  of  a  law  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  as  was  often  the  case  at  present,  when  several 
enactments  being  contained  in  one  law,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  all  together,  it 
was  necessary  either  to  approve  or  to  negative  the 
whole  without  discrimination. 

Origin  rad        Tlic  year  of  Rome  C56,  is  marked  bv  some  dis- 

pragTMiof  •' 

•^atftnarj  cussions  which  aroso  on  the  subject  of  sumptuary 
la^i^s.  In  a  constitution  which  permitted  the  magis- 
trates to  interfere  with  the  private  life  of  every 
dtiMD,  to  the  extent  practised  by  the  censors,  the 
e^wnses  of  the  table  were  not  likely  to  escape  the 
control  of  the  law.  We  read  of  various  statutes 
passed  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  restrain 

••  Cicero,  Philipp.  V.  3.     Pro  Domo,  20. 
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what  was  called  luxury:  in  the  jear  538,  onlj  a  ^?/^- 
year  after  the  battle  of  Caunse,  C.  Oppius,  one  of  ^^^ — ' 
the  tribunes*',  brought  forward  a  law  to  regulate  jj^-f^^^ 
the  d^free  of  ornament  which  might  bo  allowed  in  mc  »* 
female  dress,  and  forbidding  the  ladies  of  liome  to 
use  a  carriage  within  the  city,  except  in  their  attend- 
ance on  the  public  sacrifices.  But  after  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  it  was  contended  that  such 
provisioiis  were  fitted  only  for  a  season  of  national 
distress,  and  the  Oppian  law  was  repealed.  Of  the 
laws  directed  {larticularly  against  the  expenses  of 
the  table,  tlie  first  in  order  of  time  is  fixed  about 
the  year  571  *,  and  vrs^  proposed  by  Orchius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  on  the  reconunendation  of  the  senate. 
It  limited  the  number  of  guests  at  any  entertain- 
ment ;  and  ordered,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  doors  of 
the  bouse  should  be  left  open  during  the  meal,  to 
guartl  against  any  violation  of  its  enactments.  A 
Uttle  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the 
intenal  Ixjtween  the  overthrow  of  Perseus  and  the 
third  Punic  war,  the  attention  of  the  senate  was 
again  directed  to  the  same  subject.  By  a  decree  of 
that  assembly  ^\  the  princi{)al  citizens  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  giving  entertainments  to  one  another, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  games  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  were  obliged  to  make  oath  before  the  con- 
suls that  they  would  not  expend  on  any  meal  more 
tlwiii  :i  hundred  and  twenty  asses,  or  7«.  Od.  sterling, 

II.    la       ••  aelUw,  U.  apad  SlmlMa, 
ApuU  l^^MMMiku  Lttjutivu,  b  Voce    Coanealar.  lo  Fwt.  et  Tnaapb. 
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<^H  AP.  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  bread,  vegetables,  and 
^^ — '  wine ;  that  they  would  uho  no  other  wine  than  that 
}J;J'J5f'^niade  in  Italy,  and  that  they  would  not  have  more 
U.C.  9^  ^^*^"  *  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver  displayed  at 
their  table.  Aften^'ards,  in  the  same  year,  a  law 
was  passed  bearing  the  name  of  C.  Fannius  '*,  one  of 
the  consuls,  which  restrained  the  expense  of  meals 
still  more.  On  the  greatest  festivals  no  man  was 
allowed  to  exceed  an  hundred  asses,  6s.  5|</. ;  on  ten 
other  days  in  every  month  he  might  go  as  high  as 
thirty  asses,  or  Is.  ll^^. ;  and  at  all  other  times  he 
was  limited  to  no  more  than  ten,  about  7|</.  of 
English  money.  By  the  same  law*',  also,  the  con- 
sumption of  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  birds,  was 
expressly  forbidden,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
hen  at  each  table,  and  this,  it  was  added,  must  not 
have  been  regularly  fatted.  This  was  repeated  as  a 
favourite  clause  in  all  future  laws  on  the  simie  sub- 
ject ;  and  other  articles  of  food  were  prohibited  by 
successive  enactments;  as  for  example,  M.  iF^milius 
Scaurus,  one  of  the  consuls  in  the  year  C38,  excluded 
dormice  from  the  table '',  which  little  animals  the 
Romans,  it  appears,  were  accustomed  to  catch  in 
great  numbers,  and  regarded  them  when  fatted  as  a 
peculiar  delicacy.  It  is  natural  enough  that  men  of 
small  or  moderate  fortune,  who  could  not  indulge  in 
the  magnificence  of  splendid  villas,  numerous  slaves, 
or  costly  furniture,  should  bear  with  great  impatience 

*•  Macrobius,S«turo»l.  II.IS.—  *'  Pliny,  Hiator.  Natural.  X.  50. 
aipod  F>odohti  Lezioon,  in  rooe  **  Plioy,  Hbtor.  Natural.  VIII. 
**  Fanoia.*  57. 
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these  restrictions   u{K)n    that   |)t>c'uliar   ^mtification    chap. 
which  was  to  them  most  accessible  ;  besides  that,  '^^ — ^ — ' 
thev  lookcKl  upon  any  interference  in  such  matters  as  i"  <'•  cm. 
an  encroachment  on  their  just  liberty  of  doing  what «  <;  6«2, 
they  chow*  with  their  own  money.     We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  M.  Duronius,  one  of  the  tribunes '",  pro- 
cured the  rejection  of  a  new  sumptuary  law  brought 
forward  about  the  year  of  Rome  656,  to  enforce  the 
proTiaions  of  the  law  of  Fannius.     For  this  action 
Duronins  was  shortly  after  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors  M.  Antonius  and  L.  Flaccus ;  and  a 
sumptuar}'  law  was  in  fiwt  carried  by  the  consul 
P.  Licinius  Crassos  **,  limiting  the  quantity  of  meat 
which  might  be  brought  to  table  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions but  still  permitting  an  unrestricted  consump- 
tion of  vegetables.     There  is,    in  one   of  Cicero's 
letters*',  testimony  to  show  that  these  regulations 
remainetl    in  force  for  many  years,  and   that  their 
int«  completely  evaded   by   the   arts   of 

cook. .;,  "...,  .1  found  means  to  provide  a  luxurious 
and  exfK'nNive  nu>al  out  of  the  common  productions 
of  the  garden. 

In  the  consulship  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Cn. 
Ix>ntulus,  is  also  dated  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the 
alxilition  of  human  sacrifices*'.  When  the  republic 
was  engjiged  in  any  dangerous  \»'ar,  the  superstition 
of  the  llonians  believed  that  to  bury  alive  in  the 


'  V.ilfriiM  Masioius,  II.  0.  m.  98. 

"   Aul.  OelliiM.  11.  t24.-«p«d        «  PHny.  Hktor.  N«tnt«l.  XXX. 
FMciolMi  la  Voce  •*  LMalw.''  1. 

<*  Efifaiol.  wA  FaaOliMW,  VII. 
vol..  I.  L 
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CHAP,    midst  of  Rome  an  individual  of  the  advene  nation, 

IV. 

jr-^ — '  was  a  powerful  charm  to  secure  victory.  Tliis  had 
»SS^  been  put  in  practice  in  the  second  Punic  war;  and 
Rjc'tP*  although  now  forbidden,  was  repeated  afterwards  on 
more  than  one  occasion  till  long  after  the  first 
preaching  of  Christianity  ". 
iyu£to(  ^^  '®  ^*^^  pleasure  that  we  are  now  callcHl  to  con- 
SaIS?"*  *®T^*^  ^^^  ""^  instances  of  integrity  and  huma- 
nity :  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola,  and  P.  RutiliuH  HufiiH. 
Q.  Scffivola  filled  the  office  of  consul  in  the  year  of 
Rome  658,  together  with  L.  Licinius  Cfaasua,  so 
celebrated  as  an  orator.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
year  he  was  ap|>ointed  as  proconsul  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Asia  •*,  by  which  name  the 
Romans  meant  to  express  those  countries  on  the 
western  side  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  formerly 
composed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  P.  Rutilius 
attended  him  as  his  lieutenant '\  and  cordially  co- 
operated with  him  in  all  his  proceedings.  He  only 
held  his  command  for  nine  months**,  but  during 
that  short  period  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the 
IKJople  whom  he  governed  by  the  equity  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  pro- 
tected them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  that  a  festival  was  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  his  goodness '',  and  continued  to  1>e 
obsrrvod  for  many  years  afWwards  in  A»ia ;  wliile  at 

"  I'liay.  XXVlll.  2.  prstor. 

**  Livy,  Epitom.  LXX.  Othcn  <*  Livy,  Epitom.  LXX. 

place  liM  ^ventmcnt  of  Asi*  about  **  Cicero,  ad  Attictini,  V.  rp.  1 7. 

four  years  earlier,  and  say  that  ho  *'  ('iccro,  in  Vcrrem,  II.  21. 
ubuiued    the     province    as    pro- 
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Rome  his  name  became  identified  with  that  of  an    chap. 
apri^ht  and  merciftil  magistrate  **,  and  his  conduct  *: — ^ — 

rrooi 

was  lonif  held  up  bv  the  senate  as  a  model  which  u.c.  «3S, 

**  ^       •  B.C.  121,  t 

officers  appointed  to  similar  stations  should  diligently  i^  c.  66-2, 
endeavour  to  copy.  Q.  Mucins  was  happy,  more- 
over, in  never  being  exposed  to  the  malice  of  those 
whose  interests  had  snffered  from  his  pure  and  in- 
corrupt government.  But  his  lieutenant,  P.  Rutilius, 
was  less  fortunate.  The  judicial  power,  according 
to  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus  (which  after  a  short  inter- 
ruption had  been  lately  put  in  force  again  by  C. 
Servilius  Giaucia),  was,  as  we  have  stated,  vested  en- 
tirely in  the  equestrian  order.  This  class  of  men 
Ti-as  closely  connected  with  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue, and  entered  \**armly  into  their  complaints  of 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  Mucius 
and  Rutilius.  Rutilius  was  aoeosed  of  corruption  in  Tridofp. 
his  province,  perhaps  by  some  of  those  very  indivi- 
duals whose  own  corruption  he  had  repressed,  and 
v!%&  brought  to  trial  before  a  court  consisting  entirely 
of  dtisens  of  the  equestrian  order.  1 1  is  conduct  on 
his  trial  was  consistent  with  the  high  principles  of 
his  general  life.  He  refused  to  employ  any  cele- 
brated orator  in  his  defence  *,  nor  would  ho  suffer 
any  attempts  to  be  made  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  his  judges.  Ifis  friend,  Q.  Mucins,  spoke  in  his 
liehalf,  confining  himself  only  to  a  clear  and  simple 
statement  of  the  truth.  But  the  tribunal  which  had 
so  lately  acquitted  the  guilty  Aquilius,  when  de- 

•  CleMm  i«  CMsUimm  17.  Va-       •  dewo,  d*  Orator*.  1.  AS. 
Icrios  Mnimut.  VIII.  I  A. 
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CHAP,   fended  by  an  appeal  to  it8  passions,  now  condemned 
a  man  of  the  most  spotless  innocence,  who  disdained 


v.c  m,  any  support  but  that  of  reason  and  justice.  Rutilius 
eic'S^  was  banished,  and  retired  to  Smyrna  '•,  in  the  country 
wliich  was  the  scene  of  his  alleged  comiption,  but 
which  was  in  truth  the  best  witness  of  his  virtue. 
The  people  whom  he  was  accused  of  misgoverning, 
sent  deputies  from  all  their  several  towns  to  welcome 
his  arrival  once  more  amongst  them ;  nor  did  they 
show  less  respect  to  him  in  his  exile  than  when  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  a  Roman  officer  ".  The 
citizens  of  Smjma  gladly  gave  him  the  freedom  of 
their  city  ",  and  in  this  adopted  home  Rutilius  sfient 
in  peace  the  remainder  of  his  life;  nor  could  the 
solicitations  of  Sylla,  when  dictator,  ever  prevail  with 
him  to  return  to  Italy. 
c«iitor»hip       In  the  vear  of  Rome  661  some  curious  particulars 

of  Doaiiuu  *  .   . 

u4CiMMu.are  recorded  of  the  censorship  of  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  study 
of  eloquence  daily  becoming  more  popular  at  Rome, 
there  arose  a  number  of  persons  who  professed  to 
teach  it,  and  who  opened  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men  in  this  accomplishment.  Of  these 
teachers  some  were  Greeks,  and  if  they  only  inter- 
preted and  expounded  the  works  of  some  of  their  dis- 
tinguished countr^Tuen,  theymust  have  communicated 
to  their  hearers  much  new  and  valuable  knowledge. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  must 
have  opened  an  unkno^in  world  to  the  mind  of  a  young 

'<^  Cicero,  de  Kepublica,  I.  8.  '    Tacitus,  Annal.  I V.  4S 

*'   Vklerius  Maximus,  II.  10. 
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Roman,  and  have  furnished  him  with  innumerable    chap. 

IV, 

sobjccts  of  thought,  while  it  led  him  to  examine  the  ^— --. — ' 
motives  of  actions,  and  the  causes  of  feelings;  while  it  Ji-C- sm. 

'^  B.C.  1*21,  to 

embraced,  with  wonderfiil  conciseness,  the  principles  ^-J-^** 
of  almost  every  argument  that  could  be  used  in  all 
questions,  judicial  and  political ;  and  while  with  in- 
tuitive good  sense  it  displayed  the  excellences  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  faults  to  be  avoided,  in  the  lan- 
guage and  arrangement  of  a  writer  or  an  orator.  But 
besides  these  Greek  instructors,  some  of  the  Romans 
themselves  professed  to  open  schools  of  rhetoric ;  and 
iK'ing  for  the  most  part  men  of  little  education,  and 
delivering  their  lessons  probably  on  cheaper  terms 
tlian  the  Greek  teachers,  their  scholars  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  and  particularly, 
we  may  supiK)se,  of  those  individuals  who  wished  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  part  of  noisy  and  factious 
leaders  of  the  populace.  It  was  on  these  grounds, 
as  Cicero  makes  Crassus  himself  affirm,  in  the 
"  Dialogue  de  Oratore","  that  the  censors,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  arbitrary  power,  thought  proper  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Latin  teachers  of 
eloquence ;  l^ecanse,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  **  they 
could  teach  their  pnpils  nothing  but  impudence.** 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  two  censors  are  said 
to  have  had  a  very  unbecoming  quarrel  with  each 
other :  the  expensive  liabits  in  which  Crassus  indulged 
in  his  manner  of  living,  appearing  to  his  colleague 
to  be  unworthy  of  his  censorian  dignity.     It  ap|>ear>s 

"  III.  24. 
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CHAP,   that  CrasBus  had  six  dato  trees  in  his  garden'*,  of 

IV  o  » 

*  -^  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  which  he  A-alued  very 


u.aot.  highly;  and  four  pillars  of  the  marble  of  Moant 
U.C.M2,  Hymcttus  in  his  house '^  a  inaterial  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  used  in  any  public  building  at  Rome, 
and  which,  in  a  private  house,  was  thought  to  ai^e 
excessiTe  luxury.  Another  ridiculous  charge  was 
brought  by  Cn.  Domitius  against  his  colleague''; 
that  he  had  gone  into  mourning  on  the  death  of  a 
favourite  fish,  which  was  kept  in  one  of  his  fish- 
ponds. Crassus,  we  are  told,  confessed  the  truth  of 
the  stor}%  saying,  "  that  he  had  indee<l  wept  at  the 
loss  of  a  fish ;  but  that  Domitius  had  borne  the  loss 
of  three  wives  without  shedding  a  tear."  The  history 
of  Rome  presents  us  at  once  with  instances  of  the 
strangest  extravagance  of  conduct  in  some  characters, 
combined  with  a  most  complete  intolerance  of  every 
thing  eccentric,  in  the  general  feelings  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 
A.U.C.662.      The  succeedinir  vear,  in  which  Sextus  Julius  CsBsar 

A.C.  91.  o  .  » 

and  L.  Marcius  Philippus  were  consuls,  witnessed  the 
origin  of  the  Italian  war.  But  as  the  parties  formed 
on  this  occasion  were  not  without  their  effect  in  the 
civil  war  that  followed,  and  as  Sylla  took  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  contest  maintained  by  Home 
against  her  revolted  allies,  we  sliuli  include  our 
account  of  these  transactions  in  the  narrative  of  that 
individual's  life,  which  we  are  now  preparing  to  lay 
before  our  readers. 

'*  riinv.  libtor.  Natural.  XVII.  1.     '*  Mwrrobiu*.  SatunuJ.  II.  II. 
'»  Pliny,  HUtor.  Natural. XVII.  I. 
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PART  I. 
LUCIUS   CX)BNELILS   bVLLA. FROM    L.C.   CllU,  A.C.  138, 

TO  U.C.  666,  A.C.  88. 

TiiK  Cornelian  family  was  one  of  the  most  ancient    chap. 
and  hoDOunble  in  Itomc;  and  two  of  its  branches,  < — ■'- — ' 

Front 

the  houses  of  Scipio  and  Lentulus,  furnished  the  u.(\  6i6, 
Commonwealth  with  a  long  list  of  distinguished  u.c.  666, 
officers,  in  the  several  departments  of  state.  A  third 
branch  bore  the  surname  of  Rufinus ;  but  although 
its  members  occasionally  ap]K>ar  on  the  lists  of  ma- 
gistntes,  none  of  them,  till  a  much  later  jK^riod, 
rose  to  any  high  personal  eminence.  In  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  the  year  of  Rome  540,  P.  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  being  then  praetor,  celebrated  for  the  first 
time ',  the  Ludi  Apollinar^  or  games  in  honour  of 
AiM)llo,  which  the  Sibylline  books  liad  directed  the 
senate  to  institute ;  and  from  this  circumttaDoe  he 
is  said  to  have  changed  his  name  of  Rufinus,  for  that 
of  Sibylla';  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  into 
the  shorter  appclbtion  of  Sylia.  His  great  grand- 
son was  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  subji'ct  of  our  pre- 
sent narrative,  who  was  bom  al)out  the  year  of  Rome 

•  LUy.XXV.  IS. 

'  Macrobil,  apod  Faccioiati  Loxicon,  in  Vorv  "  i>ulia. 
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CHAP.  616,  in  the  <>(>iisiilMhi|)  of  M.  JEIlliiiu^<  Lepidus,  arxl 
^r-^' — '  C.  Hostilius  ^TaIlciIlu^  four  years  befon-  ilu-  ihutli 
uc.fw,    ofTiberii     '       vhus. 

AC.  188,  I* 

Y.C.CM,  The  father  of  Svlla  did  nothing  to  promote  either 
the  honour  or  the  wealth  of  his  family,  and  his  son 
was  l)om  with  no  very  flattering  prospects,  either  of 
rank  or  fortune.  We  know  not  by  whom  his  educa- 
tion was  superintended ;  but  he  acquired,  either 
from  his  instructors,  or  by  his  own  exertion  in  after- 
life, an  unusual  portion  of  knowledge,  and  had  the 
character  of  being  very  profoundly  verse<l  in  the 
literature'  of  the  Greeks.  But  intellectual  supe- 
riority affords  no  security  for  the  moral  principles  of 
its  possessor ;  and  Sylla,  from  his  earliest  youth  ^ 
was  notorious  for  gross  sensuality,  and  for  his  keen 
enjoyment  of  low  and  profligate  society.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  lodgings  at  Rome',  and  to  have 
rented  one  floor  of  a  house,  for  which  he  paid  3000 
nummi,  or  about  24/.  4*.  4^.  a  year :  a  style  of  living 
which  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  disgraceful  to  a 
man  of  patrician  &mily,  and  to  have  inferred  great 
indigence.  For  his  first  advancement  in  life,  he  was 
indebted  to  the  fondness  of  a  prostitute,  who  had 
acquired  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  him 
by  her  will ;  and  he  also  inherited  the  property  of 
his  mother-in-law,  who  regarded  him  as  her  own 
son.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  qiuestors  in  the 
year  of  Rome  646,  and  accompanied  Marius,  then 
in  his  first  consulship,  into  Africa;  where,  as  has 

*  Saliust.  BcU.  Juffurth.  P5.  *  PluUrch.io  Sylla.  I. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Syfik,  2. 
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been  mentioned  elsewhere,  his  services  were  very    chap. 
remarkable ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  Jugurtha  was  ' — -^ — ' 

Prom 

at  last  surrendered  by  Bocchus,  kinir  of  Mauritania,  l'  c.  sie. 
This  circumstance  excited,  as  it  is  said,  the  jealousy  u.c.  66C, 
of  Marius ;  but  Sylla "  nevertheless  acted  under  him 
as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri, 
where  he  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.  But 
finding  the  ill-will  of  his  general  daily  increasing, 
he  left  him,  ami  served  in  the  army  of  Lutatius 
Catulus,  the  colleague'  of  Marius;  and  in  tills  situa- 
tion, Ijeing  charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the 
soldiers  with  provisions,  he  performed  it  so  well, 
that  the  army  of  Catulus  was  in  the  midst  of  abund- 
ance, while  that  of  Marius  w^as  labouring  under 
seiTere  privations.  This  still  further  inflamed  the 
animosity  with  which  Marius  already  regarded  him. 
For  some  years  after  this  period,  Sylla  seems  to 
have  lived  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of  his  favourite 
pleastunes  of  intellectual  and  sensual  excitement.  At 
length,  in  the  year  of  Rome  657,  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  oflice  of  prsetor,  but  without  success. 
lie  attributed  his  failure,  according  to  Plutarch ',  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  people  at  his  not  first 
suing  fur  the  anlileship ;  it  being  a  long-established 
cust<tm  that  the  a>diles  should  exhibit  shows  of  some 
kind  or  other  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude ; 
mnd  8ylla*H  friendship  with  the  king  of  Mauritania, 
teemed  to  promise  tlmt  he  would  procure  from 
Africa  an  unusual  number  of  lions  and  other  wild 

•  Veilciiu  PatcrciiliM.  II.  17.  *  Plutarch,  in  SylU,  5. 

'  Fluurcb.  in  SyllA.  4. 
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CHAi*.    beasts,  to  be  liiiiiti'<i    in   the   ainpliitlicuire.      How- 
^ — ^ — '  ever,  in  the  following  year,  Sylhi  \\i\»  eleeted  pnit..i 
u.c.  616,    without  the  previous  step  of  going  through  the  . 
A  c'  2*'    ^^  ®""©  \  *uid  not  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  grati- 
S^ftkt^     fication  they  expected,  he  exhibited  no  fewer  than 
pM(«"i>iF  a  hundred  lions;  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  tliat  the 
male  lion  •  was  ever  brought  forward  in  the  sports 
of  the  circus.     On  the  expiration  of  his  pra5ton»hip. 
he  obtained  the  province  of  Cilicia  '• ;  and  was  com- 
misBioned    to  replace  on    his  throne  Arioharzanes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  lately  expelled  by 
Mithridates.    This  he  easily  effected ;  for  Mithridates 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter  the  power  of 
Hbjw-      Rome ;  and  it  is  further  mentioned,  as  a  memorable 
w«p«»-       circumstance  in  the  life  of  Svlla,  that  while  he  was 
in  Cappadocia,  he  received  the  first  comnmnication 
ever  made  to  any  Roman  oflScer  by  the  sovereign  of 
ParUiia.     Arsaces,  king  of  that  country,  perceiving 
that  the  Romans  extended  their  influence  into  his 
neighlx)urhood,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sylla  to  solicit 
their  alliance.    In  the  interview  between  the  Roman 
pnctor  and  the  Parthian  ambassador,  Sylla"  claimed 
the  precedence  in  rank,  with  the  usual  arrogance  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  by  this  l>ehaviour,  in  all  pro- 
bability, left  no  very  friendly  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
Arsaces ;  and  rather  encouraged  than  lessened  that 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  power,  which  the  Parthians, 
in  the  sequel,  were  oft^n  enabled  to  manifest  with 

•  Plin/.  Hbtor.  Natural.  VIII.     YitA  Srllie.     Plutarch,  id  Sylli,  5. 
16.  Livy.  Epit.  LXX. 

"  Auctor  de  Viris  illustribus,  in         "  Plutarch,  io  SvlU,  b. 
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more  success  than  any  other  nation  since  the  time  of   chap. 
Hannibal.  ^ — ^ — ' 

On  Svlla's  return  to  Rome,  he  was  threatened  V-S-  fif 
with  a  prosecution  for  corrupt  proceedings  in  liis  J^g- g»» 
province";  but  the  matter  was  never  brought  to 
a  trial.  It  is  said  also,  that  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  presented  to  the  Romans  about  this 
time,  a  group  of  figures  in  gold,  representing  himself 
betraying  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla.  This 
excited  anew  the  jealousy  of  Marius,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  attempted  in  ^-ain  to  hinder  the 
figures  from  being  received  and  dedicated  in  the 
capitol. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  memorable  consulship  r..n»ui.hip 

of  L.  rhi- 
of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and  Sextus  Julms  Cajsar.  liiT"  *^ 

8cx.  Jul. 

Since  the  death  of  Satuminus,  the  state  of  affairs  at  cww. 

A.u.c.eei 
Rome  had  been  generally  tranquil ;  and  the  accounts 

given  of  this  period  in  ancient  writers,  are  propor- 
tionably  scanty.  But  to  this  calm  a  terrible  storm 
was  now  to  8uccee<l ;  and  Rome,  for  the  first  time 
sinoe  the  second  Punic  war,  was  to  be  engaged  in  a 
desperate  contest  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy.  It 
appears  that  the  senate  bore ''  with  impatience  the 
great  power  enjoyed  by  the  equestrian  order,  in  pos- 
sessing the  whole  judicial  authority  in  the  Common- 
wealth. To  attack  this  formidable  body,  it  was 
Deoessary  that  the  senate  should  effect  a  coalition 
with  the  popular  party,  and  court  it  by  a  series  of 
iKiiuilar  enactments.     M.  Livius  Urusus  was  at  tliis  Tfikww. 

•'  Phitarcb.  in  SvllA,  5, 6. 
»  LIvj.  EpitoiB.  LXX.    YalWw  PMerwIw.  II.  IS. 
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CHAP,  time  one  of  the  tribunes ;  the  son  of  that  M.  Dnimu, 
^^^;^ — '  who  Imd  been  one  of  tlie  colleagues  of  C.  Gracfhus 
Itc  fai'iD  ^^  ^*^  tribuneship,  and  who  had  greatly  undermined 
AC  Sf*  *'^®  popularity  of  Gracchus,  by  proposing,  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  Uws  even  more  grateful  to 
the  multitude  than  his.  His  son  was  now  prevailed 
upon  to  act  a  similar  part,  and  to  bribe  the  people 
at  almost  any  price  to  assist  in  the  meditated  attack 
upon  the  equestrian  order.  But  Drusus  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  designs 
of  others.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  great  pride;  insomuch,  that  during  his  anlile- 
ship  '\  when  one  of  his  colleagues  suggested  some- 
thing as  beneficial  to  the  state,  Drusus  scornfully 
rei)lied,  "What  business  have  you  to  interfere  in  the 
affiurs  of  our  Commonwealth  V*  and  when  he  acted 
as  quaestor  in  Asia,  he  disdained  the  usual  insignia 
of  the  office,  as  if  his  own  personal  dignity  needed 
not  any  external  marks  of  honour.  In  his  tribune- 
ship,  he  was  willing  to  promote  the  popularity  of  the 
senate,  but  not  so  as  to  resign  to  it  all  the  credit 
that  his  measures  might  acquire :  he  rather  aspired 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  moderator  of  the  republic,  to 
balance  the  claims  of  contending  factions,  and  to 
secure  to  himself  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all. 
The  imperfect  accounts  of  these  times  which  remain 
to  us,  do  not  allow  us  to  arrange  the  order  of  his 
Uwi  of  M.  proceedings  with  exactness ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
**^      at  first  attempted  merely  to  restrain  any  abuse  of 

'*  Auctor  dc  Vim  illustribiu,  in  M.  Dnwo. 
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power  in  those  who  filled  the  stations  of  judges",  chap. 
by  making  them  responsible  for  their  verdicts,  and  ^^:^^ — ' 
liable  to  be  tried,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  J^  g-  JjJ' 
aocusing  them  of  corruption.  Three  of  the  most  JJ  g-  ^« 
eminent  individuals  of  the  equestrian  order,  amongst 
whom  we  find  the  name  of  C.  Maecenas,  an  ancestor 
of  the  famous  minister  of  Augustus,  opposed  the  law 
of  Dnisus  in  behalf  of  the  whole  body  to  which 
they  belonged ;  and  their  arguments,  as  recorded  by 
Cicero  '*,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  Tliey 
insisted  that  the  Roman  knights,  in  declining  to  sue 
for  those  offices  which  might  have  raised  them  to 
the  rank  of  senators,  had  deliberately  sacrificed  their 
ambition  to  their  love  of  security;  that  the  high 
dignities  which  a  senator  enjoyed,  were  fiiirly  com- 
pensated by  his  greater  liability  to  have  his  conduct 
called  in  question;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
equestrian  order,  which  was  obliged  by  law  to  under- 
take the  office  of  judges,  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
prosecution  for  the  manner  in  which  they  discliarged 
it.  Strange  as  this  reasoning  appears  to  us,  it  was 
admitted  as  just  at  Rome :  the  plebeians  fully  sympa- 
thize<l  with  the  knights,  and  they  succeedini  in  re- 
jecting the  proposed  law,  and  in  repelling  all  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  however  grtmt 
might  be  the  iniquity  of  their  decisions.  Tlius 
baffled,  Drusus  liad  recourse  to  a  stronger  measure, 
and  pn>|)OH«»d  to  restore  the  law  of  Q.  St»rvilius 
('a*pio,  by  whirh  tin*  judicial  jiower  had  been  divided 

"  (  ir.r...  pro  kabir.  t'OTiooKS        ••  Pro  Cluenlio,  46. 
7  ,  |.r.i  ('Iticntio,  56. 
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CHAP,   between  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order.     By  a 
''curious  coincidence,  one  of  his  warmest  c  its 


JLC  UHL    ^"^^  ^  ^°  ^^  ^^^  ^^^7  ™^"  ^'^  whose  8tei>^  ••<  ^as 
^•g-g".    treading,  Q   CaBpio'^     (Jomnion  report  assigned  a 
STSo'*''  ridiculous  cause  to  their  mutual  opposition,  by  trac- 
^i[^       ing  it  back,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  dispute  at  a 
mid*       puhlic  sale  about  a  valuable  gold  ring,  which  each 
••"♦^       of  them  was  eager  to  purchase.     Personal  motives 
may  very  possibly  have   added  virulence   to  their 
political  differences ;  but  Q.  Csepio,  as  a  member  of 
the  equestrian  order,  was  naturally  disposed  to  reost 
the  measures  of  Drusus ;  and  the  same  vehemence 
of  temper,  which  induced  him,  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  defy  the  power  of  the  tribune  Satuminus,  would 
lead  him  to  take  an  equally  prominent  part  on  the 
side  that  he  now  espoused.     The  proposed  law  met 
with    another    powerful    antagonist    in    the   consul 
L.  Philippus.     lie  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by 
a  settled  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  aristocracy ;  as 
we  have  seen  him,  when  tribune,  eager  to   bring 
forward  an  agrarian  law;  and   now,  as  consul,  he 
continually,  in  his  speeches  to  the  |)eople,  inveighed 
against  the  senate  "  with  the  utmost  severity.     On 
the  other  hand,  Drusus  pursued  his  schemes  with 
the  overl)earing  violence  to  which  the  pride  of  his 
nature  promjited  him ;  on  one  occasion,  he  threat- 
ened Caepio",  that  he  would  order  him  to  be  thro^m 
from   the  Tarpeian   rock ;    at  another  time,  when 

•*  Cicero,  pro  Domo,  46.     Flo-        •*  Auctor  de  Viru  Uliutribus,  in 
nis.111.  17.  M.  Druso. 

••  Cicero,  do  Oratorc,  I.  7. 
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Philippus  was  8|ieaking  against  him  in  the  Forum,    chap. 

he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  dragged  to  prison ;  * — J- 

and  when,  from  the  tightness  with  which  the  officer  vc  6i6, 
grappled  him,  the  blood  burst  forth  from  his  nos-  u.c!  ««e, 

A.C  88. 

trils  Dnisus  exclaimed,  in  allusion  to  the  supposed 
luxuriousness  of  his  manner  of  living,  "  that  it  was 
the  pickle  of  his  favourite  fish."  In  order  to  fur- 
ther his  viexi's,  he  proposed  a  new  com  law,  and  a 
law  for  the  establishment  of  several  new  colonies, 
to  conciliate  the  common  people ;  and  to  win  the 
fkvour  of  the  Italian  allies,  he  renewed  the  hopes 
formerly  held  out  to  them  by  C.  Gracchus  and  M. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  of  obtaining  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  The  senate  for  a  long  time  cordially 
supported  him ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  occasion 
to  the  violent  speech  of  the  consul,  L.  Philippus  ", 
"  Tliat  it  was  impossible  for  the  republic  to  go  on 
with  such  a  senate."  But  at  length  their  zeal  in  his 
cause  began  to  cool :  while  he  professed  to  defend 
their  dignity,  he  almost  pretended  to  act  as  their 
patron ;  and  on  one  occasion  *',  when  they  sent  for 
him  into  the  senate  house,  he  replied,  "That  the 
senate  should  rather  adjourn  to  the  Curia  Ilostiliii," 
anciently  used  as  the  |)lace  of  their  meetings,  ''  tluit 
so  they  might  be  near  him  while  he  was  addressing 
the  people,  if  they  wanted  him."  It  is  sai<l  that  tl»e 
senate  actually  complie<I  with  his  pro|K)sal ;  but  such 
an  instance  of  his  pride  must  have  taught  it,  that  it 
was  possible  to  buy  too  dearly  its  deliverance  fn>m 

*  Ckwo.  d«  Oratore.  III.  I.  -*  ViIotIm  lIutimiM,  IX.  d. 
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CHAP,  the  arbitraiy  power  of  the  equestrian  order.  Mean- 
^r-r — '  while  the  laws  of  Drugus  were  succeasively  carried : 
'\  r  fit  ^^®  judicial  power  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
'!,;!*•  senate  and  the  equestrian  order;  new  colonics  were 
to  be  planted  ;  com  was  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  Sempronian  law  ;  all  the  several  parties  whom 
DnisuH  had  courted  had  received  the  iH'iiefits  which 
he  had  promised  them,  excepting  only  the  Italian 
allies.  To  admitting  them  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, all  orders  in  Rome  were  equally  averse ;  and 
they  seemed  likely  to  meet  the  usual  fate  of  strangers 
who  interfere  in  domestic  quarrels,  and  whose  in- 
terests are  sacrificed  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of 
the  contending  parties.  But  finding  that  Dnisus 
wns  unable  to  satisfy  their  expectations,  and  that 
notliing  was  to  Ikj  looked  for  from  the  freewill  of  the 
Romans,  they  prepared  to  apply  themselves  to  other 
measures.  A  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Latins  **  to  aasaarinate  the  consul,  L.  Phi- 
lippus,  whom  they  considered  as  one  of  their  greatest 
enemies,  while  he  was  performing  a  sacrifice  on  the 
Alljan  Mount.  Dnisus,  aware  of  their  design, 
v^-amed  Philippus  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and 
the  plan  was  thus  frustrated ;  but  the  public  mind 
throughout  Italy  was  in  the  highest  state  of  agita- 
tion, and  every  thing  seemed  to  presage  an  iin]>pnd- 
ing  contest. 
i>nitn»u         It  was  at  this  time,  when  all  parties  were  united 

murdered. 

in  their  invectives  against  Drusus  as  the  author  of 

**  Auctorde  Viris  illiutribus,  in  M.  Dmso. 
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these  disturbances,  that  one  dav,  when  he  was  return-    chap. 

V 

Ing  home  from  tlie forum ",  encircled  bv an  immense  ' — -'^ — ' 

*  Proa 

crowd  of  his  followers,  he  was  murdere<l  at  the  door  ^-^-  ^'6, 

A.C.  138,  to 

of  his  own  house  by  some  unknown  assassin,  who  ^-C- ««, 

A.C.  88. 

Stabbed  him,  and  left  the  knife  sticking  in  his  side. 
He  WM  carried  in  immediately,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  times,  that  no 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  out  the  murderer.  But  it 
was  commonly  asserted  that  Q.  \''arius  Hybrida  •*,  a 
vehement  enemy  of  the  senates  was  the  perpetrator 
of  the  crime. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  the  general  feeling  ran  Andhu 
so  strongly  against  his  measures,  from  the  sense  en-  pcmied. 
tertained  of  his  criminal  rashness  in  encouraging  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  that  the  senate  now  con- 
curred with  the  consul  Philippus  in  declaring  all 
his  laws  invalid";  grounding  this  decision  on  the 
aut)iority  of  the  consul,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
augurs,  and  who  alleged  that  they  had  Ix^en  passed 
without  due  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion  in 
ol>serving  the  auspices.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
V\\\  for  the  regulation  of  the  judicial  power,  which 
■'  tc  had  w)  strong  an  interest  in  maintaining, 

withstanding   annulled,    together  with   the 
rest ;  as  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  dared  to  retain 
any  benefit  from  the  sup{)ort  of  a  man  who  was  now 
l«lere<l  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  by  all  imrties 


"▼•Mm  Paterralot,   II.  U.     III.  A.*). 
Ciewo,  pro  MUom,  7.  »  CH9rro.flc  L«gi6<n,  il.  6.  18. 

**  Cteiro.  Am  Nalwl  Dmtwm, 
vol..  !.  M 
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CHAP.        Die  allies,  however,  had  not  yet  broken  out  into 
^ — ^ — '  open  hostilities  when    tlic  new  console,  L.  Julius 

>  '' f:)*.    Csesar  and  P.  Ilutilius  Uufus,  entered  uiK>n  their 

\  '     !.«.  to      „,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

>  <     '^.    ofhcc.      In    the   mean    time    the   equestnaii   order 
A.u  c.  663.  ^^D^  ^^U8  succcssfiilly  repelled  the  attack  made 

against  it,  resolved  to  follow  up  its  victory,  and  to 
terrify  its  enemies  by  an  unsparing  exercise  of  that 
judicial  power  of  which  it  had  l^eea  vainly  attempted 
to  deprive  it.  A  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by 
Q.  Varius  Ilybrida  '\  the  reputed  assassin  of  Drusus, 
and  now  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  iKK>ple,  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  in  order  to  discover 
what  persons  had  given  encouragement  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Italians,  and  that  all  who  had  done 
so  should  be  held  guilty  of  a  treasonable  offence. 
This  was  a  favourite  method  of  annoying  the  nobi- 
lity; and  we  have  seen  it  practised  already  with 
success  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha. 
The  knights  promised  themselves  the  same  rasnits 
from  it  on  the  present  occasion.  AccusaticHis  were 
brought  against  M.  iEmiiius  Scaurus  ^\  the  first  on 
the  roll  of  the  senate ;  against  M.  Antonius  '\  the 
iamous  orator;  against  G.  CJotta**,  Q.  Pompeius,  L. 
Memmius,  and  several  others  of  the  senators.  But 
the  majority  of  those  whom  we  have  named  ob- 
tained their  acquittal ;  and  the  whole  proceeding  had 
little  other  effect  than  that  of  exsi^ratiiig  the 
Italians  still  further,  when  they  saw  that  to  have 

*  Valerius  Maximiis.  VIII.  6.  "  Cicero,TiMcal.I>itpat.  11.24. 

Apni«n.  dc  Bell.  Civil.  I.  37.  *  Cicero,  dc  Claris  Orator.  56. 

"  Cicero,  Fragm.  Orat.  pro  M.  89. 
Scauro. 
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shown  any  encouragenient  to  their  ])otition8  was  con-    chap. 
sidered  at  Rome  as  a  crime.     Accordingly,  the  dif-  ^^ — ' 
ferent  cities  of  Italy  *•  entered  into  a  secret  league  JJ^f^*^ 
with  each  other,  and  began  to  make  an  interchange  JJ^  JJ^* 
of  hostMres*     Their  intrigues  Mere  first  discovered  at  ConWrrmry 

o  o  among  the 

ABCulum,  a  town  of  Picenum ;  and  Q.  Servilius,  with  Jj^ 
|»t)00ii8ular  authority,  was  sent  thither  to  punish  the 
oflfendera.  But  not  being  supported  by  a  sufficient 
military  force,  he  provoked  the  inhabitants  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  open  violence ;  and  they  accortlingly 
maMacred  him  and  his  lieutenant  Fonteius'',  to- 
gethtf  with  all  other  lionian  citizens  who  happened 
to  be  found  in  Asculum.  Immeiliately  after  the  ReroU  of 
periR»tration  of  this  outrage,  the  Italians  with  oneluLa. 
consent  flew  to  arms :  the  Marsi '',  the  Peligni,  the 
{Samnites,  the  Lucani,  the  Vestini,  the  Mamicini, 
the  Picent€*s,  the  Hiq)ini,  and  the  .Tapygians ;  almost 
every  nation  in  Italy,  except  the  Latins,  Tuscans,  and 
Umbrians,  took  j)art  in  the  confederacy.  They 
fixetl  u|H>n  Corfinium  as  their  seat  of  government**, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Italicum ;  and  there  a  senate 
was  fonne<l  out  of  the  princiiuil  individuals  in  the 
several  ntates ;  and  two  officers  were  elected  with 
the  title  of  consuls,  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the 
war;  eacli,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
manfl,  having  one  half  of  Italy  assigned  him  as  his 
province,  and  six  generals,  with  the  title  of  licu- 
tenanta,  to  act  under  his  command      A  deputation 

*•  AyyitM,  de  IMI.  Civili.  I.  38.     LXXII. 

"  Cmwto,  pro  Fontcio,  14.  "  Diodorui      Siculus.      i  '  '   .'. 
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riiAP.    was  sent  to  the  Roman  senate,  representing  the 
J;—- — '  eonabic  clainiB  of  the  Italians  to  enjoy  their  share  of 
JgJJJ^the  privileges  of  a  city,  whose  greatness  was  in  to 
Jig-jp.    large  a  proportion  the  work  of  tlieir  own  courage 
and  fidelity ;  but  an  answer  was  returned  with  the 
usual  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  no  proposals  would 
be  received  until  the  Italians  should  express  contri- 
tion for  tht'ir  rebellion,  and  return  to  their  olnnli- 
ence.     Thus  an  end  was  put  to  all  negociation,  and 
the   war  was  commenced  on  both  sides  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  animosity. 
Of  the  That  the  reader  may  more  fully  understand  the 

BMure  of  . 

tbc  utdcat  nature  of  this  quarrel,  and  of  the  connexion  which 
•iiiance      subsistod  betwecu  Rome  and  the  dilTerent  nations  of 
•traoOTrud  Italy,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  history  of  an 
poMT.*     earlier  period,  and  to  notice  that  system  of  alliances 
between  the  stronger  and  weaker  powers  which  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  points  in  the  political  rela- 
tions of  antiquity. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  miserable  than 
the  condition  of  the  weaker  states,  in  those  ages  of 
barbarism  which  subsisted  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
long  after  the  establishment  of  political  societies  or 
commonwealths.  Tliat  superior  power  conferred  a 
right  of  dominion,  and  that  foreigners  might  be  freely 
plundered,  unless  protected  by  sonic  particular  treaty, 
were  two  principles  generally  acted  upon,  and  which 
exposed  all  small  communities  to  the  double  evils  of 
oppression  from  their  neighbours,  and  of  kidnapping 
and  robbery  from  any  one  who  had  the  means  of 
occasionally  reaching  them.      Their  only  resource 
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was  to  form  a  coniu'xioii  with  some  nation  strong    chai*. 
enouffh  to  defend  them,  and  the  protection  of  which  ^ — ^'- — ' 

•     From 

they  purchased  by  binding  themselves  to  serve   it  v.c.  m, 
fiuthfullv  in  all  its  wars;  or,  in  other  words,  by  gur-uc.eee, 

•'  AC.  88. 

rendering  their  national  independence.     Unhappily  Rwuom 
the  svstem  of  government  which  prevailed  in  those  wm.  ^n- 

.  ....  ffrredtoa 

times  led  tliem  to  preserve  their   municipal  inde- complete 

union. 

pendenoe,  and  substituted  the  connexion  of  alliance 
for  tliat  of  union  under  the  same  executive  and 
legislative  i)ower.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Italy  resembled  that  of  the  European 
settlements  in  America ;  they  were  the  colonies  of 
a  more  civilized  people  seating  themselves  in  the 
country  of  Imrbarians ;  and  thus  instead  of  freely 
naturalizing  themselves  and  spreading  over  the  face 
of  the  land,  they  advanced  timidly  and  slowly  be- 
yond the  walls  of  their  first  fortified  habitation,  and 
were  accustomed  to  contract  their  feelings  of  patri- 
otism within  the  limits  of  a  single  city.  The  spirit 
of  a  town  is  naturally  somewhat  republican ;  men  are 
thrown  more  completely  together,  they  live  in  the 
sight  of  one  another,  and  all  are  readily  summoned 
togi>ther  to  consider  on  any  thing  that  may  aftect 
the  common  interest.  Tlius  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation does  not  suggest  itself  to  their  minds; 
where  all  can  meet  to  consult  for  themselves,  they 
are  not  likely  to  intrust  others  with  the  power  of 
■eting  for  them.  In  this  manner  it  came  to  bo  con- 
ndered  as  an  axiom  amongst  the  {Mjlitical  writers  of 
antiquity,  that  wlu-re  any  |)ortion  of  liberty  was  en- 
joyed, there  some  points  at  least  must  be  subject  to 
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the  decision  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people; 
^^-  and  even  where  property  was  made  a  qualification, 
^-S*?lf    and  the  poorest  dtizcns  were  excluded  from  the 

A<0.  MB.  to  * 

u.c.«^    puUio  assemblies,  still  ttiosc  who  liad  a  voice  in  the 
A.c.sa     *  •       t    • 

Commonwealth  always   exercised    it  in   their  own 

persons  collectively*  and  not  throuj^h  the  medium  of 
representatives;  and  thus  the  national  council,  if  so 
it  might  be  called,  was  always  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  whole  population,  and  formed  too  large  a 
body  to  be  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  single 
building.  This  circumstance  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  dependent  allies  of  a  state  to  become  incor- 
porated with  it:  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns 
could  not  habitually  meet  together  in  one  oommon 
assembly ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  or  seat  of 
government,  would  then  in  effect  hold  in  their  hands 
an  absolute  sovereignty  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Whereas,  by  retaining  a  municipal  inde- 
pendence, the  allied  cities  still  enjoyed  an  entire 
freedom  in  their  internal  government,  lived  under 
their  own  laws,  held  in  their  own  hands  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  confined  to  themselves  all 
offices  of  civil  honour  and  emolument.  But  at  the 
same  time  their  interests  were  thus  kept  distinct 
from  those  of  their  protecting  ally,  they  were  re- 
garded always  as  subjects  and  not  as  fellow-citizens, 
and  were  liable  to  have  their  property  taxed,  their 
trade  shackled,  and  their  people  called  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  whenever  it  suited  the  policy  or  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign  state. 
*^?«"  The  invaluable  histories  of  Thucvdides  and  Xeno- 
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phoii  afford  a  complete   picture  of  these  alliances    chap. 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  it  is  from  these  that  we ;; — r — ' 
must  derive  olir  knowledge  of  the  same  system,  as  it  I't-i.sie, 
was  practised  in  Italy.     We  find  that  Rome'*,  sou.c.w*. 
early  as  the  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  .,1m^  om 
strong  enough  to  act  as  the  protecting  ally  of  several  arih^kMa 
small  adjacent  cities,  among  which  Ardea,  Antium,  L.*". 
Laurentum,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  are  particularly 
mentioBed.     They  were    thus   secured   against  the 
deioentt  which  the  Carthaginians  often  made  on  the 
ooMts  of  Italy,    for  the   purposes  of  plunder,  and 
capecially  of  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves ; 
for  Rome  being  of  importance  enough  to  treat  with 
Carthage,   stipulated    that   all  her   own    dependent 
allies  should  be  secure<l  from  molestation :  but  with 
r^^ard  to  all  the  other  cities  of  Latium,  it  was  pro- 
rided,  that  if  the  Cartliaginians  took  any  of  them, 
they  might  carry  off  the  j^eople  and  the  moveable 
property,    but  might   not   convert   the    towns    into 
establishments   or  garrisons  for  themselves.     Thus 
thej  were  allowed  to  plunder  all  who  did  not  put 
thflBMelves  under  the  protection  of  Rome :  and  this 
perminion  was  doubtless  intended  to  exalt  the  bi>ne- 
fits  of  the  Roman  alliance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
neighbouring  states.     In  process  of  time  the  Romans  Their 
found  means  to  include  all  the  nations  of  Italy  in  over  th^r 
the  number  of  their  allies,  and  thus  U^  place  all  the  wv. ' 
mihtary  force  of  the  peninsula  at  their  own  disposal. 
They  actually  were  preparing  to  call  it  into  action 

•*  PoljbiiM.  II  I.  tt. 
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('II Ap.    when  the  Gauls  invaded  Italy  between  the  first  and 

^ '  second  Punic  wars,  and  cauHod  returns  to  be  made 

V'^'  ?lf*    to  them  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens  able  to  bear 

A.C.  198,  to 

V'^'  S"'  arms  in  the  several  states  of  their  confederacy  '*.  In 
every  war,  the  troops  of  the  Italian  allies  formed  one 
half  of  the  Roman  army  :  they  were  levied  by  orders 
from  the  consuls",  who  named  the  states  from 
which  the  contingents  were  to  be  drawn,  the  number 
of  them  to  be  raised,  and  the  time  and  place  at 
which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  put  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  Roman  generals.  Tliey  had  offi- 
cers of  their  own  '\  and  their  own  paymasters,  but 
these  were  entirely  subordinate  to  generals  ap{K>inted 
by  the  Romans  to  command  them,  with  the  title  of 
prefects  of  the  allies.  The  prefects  had  the  jwwer 
of  punishing  by  fine  or  by  flogging ;  and  the  con- 
suls, as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sallust,  to  which 
we  referred  on  a  former  occasion,  might  even  con- 
demn any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  allies  to  death  ".    It 

s.  lo  pcttcc.  is  more  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  was  the  power 
of  Rome  over  the  Italian  nations  in  time  of  peace. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Roman  \&vrs  were  not  bind- 
ing on  the  allies,  unless  they  themselves  chose  to 
adopt  them  " ;  but  a  large  reservation  was  made  of 
all  such  things  as  the  Romans  held  to  concern  their 
dignity  or  prerogative,  and  in  all  these  their  deci- 
sions were  of  paramount  authority  to  any  municijial 
laws  of  their  allies.     For  example,  it  was  held  that 

»  Polybiut,  II.  23,  24.  *•  Stlliut.  Bell  Ju^rth.  69. 

«•  Polybiitt.  VI.  21.  «•  Cicero,  pro  Comelio  Balbo.8. 

f  Poiybtus,  VI.  21.  26.  34. 
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the  senate  or  people  of  Rome,  or  that  any  of  their    chap. 
generals,  might  confer  the  freedom  of  Rome  on  any  ^r;^- — ' 
meritorious  individuals  in  the  allied  states  *•,  although  J^^-  f^'^^ 
it  seems  that  the  Italians  viewed  the  exercise  of  this  V  o-  S®' 
jwwer  with   some  jealousy,    probably  because  they 
thought  that  it  gave  the  Romans  too  great  an  in- 
fluence among  them.     But  with  whatever  reluctance  The  uiict 

,  are  uurioM 

they  might  see  the  rights  of  Roman  citizensliip  con-  to  obtiiB 
femnl  on  individuals  amongst  them  by  the  patronage  iccMof 
of  Roman  magistrates,  the  allies  had  long  entertained  citiieiuiip. 
a  wish  to  share  universally  in  these  rights,  and  to 
find  the  road  open  before  them  to  the  command  of 
armies,  to  the  administration  of  provinces,  to  a  par- 
ticipation, in  short,  in  all  the  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments so  largely  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
The  Latins,  or  at  least  some  states  among  them, 
poaeased  indeed  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman 
aanmblies ;  but  it  api)ears  tliat  they  were  all  compre- 
hended in  one  of  the  Roman  tribes  *\  and  could  in- 
fliienoe  consequently  no  more  tlian  a  thirty-fifth  ]>art 
of  the  whole  number  of  voters ;  so  that  there  was 
little  inducement  for  them  as  a  body  to  interest 
themselves*  in  the  business  of  the  forum.  Tlie  rest 
of  the  Italians  did  not  enjoy  even  so  much  political 
consequence  as  this ;  and  both  were  alike  iuca{)ablo 
of  being  elected  to  any  magistracy  at  Rome,  or  to 
any  military  command  in  the  provuicea.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  tlmt  they  bore  with  impatience 
such  a  state  of  exclusion  :  and  a  modem  reader  may 

•  Clo«ro,|N«  CohmHo  Bidbo,  9.       «>  U^j,  XXV.  9. 
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CHAP,    be  8urpris(Hl  tliat  their  efibrU  were  direeted  towinb 
Jjjjj^' — 'obUinii).  'T  union  with  Rome,  rather  than  to- 

J[^g- fjjj^ wards  Uiv.. .....i,  their  complete   independence;  and 

Ai&a?*  ^^  ™^^  think  it  strange  abo,  that  the  HonianH 
sliouhl  have  riHked  the  verj  existeiioe  of  their  Com- 
monwealth, rather  than  adopt  a  meagare  which  pro- 
mised to  Btrenp^hcn  it  hj  the  accession  of  so  large  a 
BOBber  of  citizens,  whose  interssts  would  from 
henceforth  have  been  identified  with  that  of  Rome. 
But  the  allies  on  their  part  considered,  that  if  they 
became  independent,  tliey  would  lose  the  fruitA  of 
all  those  conquests  which  they  had  so  largely  helped 
the  Romans  to  acquire.  Instead  of  being  a  sovereign 
nation,  exempted  from  taxes,  and  deriving  a  large 
accession  of  wealth  every  year  from  its  sulycct  pro- 
vinces, they  would  have  relapsed  into  the  condition 
of  poor  and  petty  republics,  none  of  which  liad  any 
claim  to  become  a  centre  of  union  to  the  rest,  while 
their  separate  strength  would  have  been  utterly  in- 
competent to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome,  by 
which,  long  ]>efore  it  liad  reachc<l  its  present  emi- 
nence, they  had  already  been  successively  over- 
whelmed. On  the  other  hand,  the  pride  of  the 
Romans  induced  them  to  revolt  at  the  notion  of 
niising  their  inferiors  to  the  rank  of  their  equals. 
The  senate  besides,  by  admitting  so  many  new  com- 
petitors, diminished  each  individual  senator's  pro- 
spects of  obtaining  honours  and  emoluments :  the 
equestrian  order  dreaded  lest  their  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  judicial  jwwer  should  be  invaded,  or  their 
profits,  as  fiumers  of  the  taxes,  wrested  from  them 
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hy  the  conipotition  of  some  of  the  wealthy  ItAlians;    chap. 
whilst  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  unwilling   to  ^^ — ' 
lenen  the  value  of  their  votes  in  the  public  assembly  ]^-g  fjj'^^ 
by  extending  the  ri^ht  of  suflrafife  so  largely.     AllJJ^g-gf' 
parties  in  the  Commonwealth,  trusting  to  the  well- 
kno\*ii  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  to  the  supe- 
rior experience  of  their  generals,  and  to  the  usual 
dissensions  and  weaknesses  of  confederacies,  resolved 
to  liazard  the  issue  of  a  war,  not  \»ithout  the  hope, 
|»erha]>s,  of  establishing  their  power  over  their  allies 
on  a  firmer  Ijasis,  and   silencing  for  ever  all  their 
claims  to  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship. 

According!  v,  the  two  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  The  luiun 

•  wmr. 

P.  Rutilius  Rufiis,  took  the  field,  having  under  them  ^^^i*^' 

pwgn. 

as  their  lieutenants,  all  the  officers  of  highest  reputa- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  **.  Under  Rutilius  were 
employed  C.  Marius,  who  seems  to  have  rested  in 
inactivity  since  the  sedition  of  Saturninus ;  Cn. 
Pompeins,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Q.  Ser- 
vilios  Ca?pio,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  opposition  to  M.  !>rusus,  during  his  late  tribune- 
ship  ;  C.  Perpenna  and  Valerius  Messala.  Under 
L.  Capsar,  were  liicinius  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  Titus 
DidiuH,  and  L.  Sylla.  Tliese  several  officers  acted 
in  their  different  quarters  against  the  generals  of 
the  confederate  Italians ;  but  as  we  have  no  account 
of  the  war  written  by  a  c<)nte!n|K>rary,  or  by  a  mili- 
tarj  historian,  we  know  not  wliat  were  the  plans  for 

«  Appteo.  4e  Bdl.  Cif  il.  I.  40. 
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^HAP.  the  campaign  on  citlicr  side ;  and  the  reports  which 
JT^' — '  we  possess,  contain  little  more  than  an  unconnected 
\r'  m'io  ^'^^  ^^  battles  and  sieges,  devoid  alike  of  information 
\ !  uu^'  &»d  of  interest.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  consul, 
L.  Csesar*',  was  joined  by  an  auxiliary  force  of 
Gauls  and  Numidians ;  but  that  the  latter  were  ren- 
dered useless  to  him,  by  an  able  expedient  of  the 
Italian  commander,  C.  Papius.  Oxyntas,  a  son  of 
the  famous  Jugurtha,  had  been  detained  a  prisoner 
in  Italy  since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  now  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Papius,  was  by  him  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  studiously  presented 
to  the  sight  of  his  countrymen  in  the  consul's  army. 
Numbers  of  them  immediately  deserted  to  him, 
looking  upon  him  as  their  king;  and  L.  Caesar,  sus- 
picious of  those  who  remained,  was  obliged  to  send 
them  back  into  Africa. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Romans  **  met 
with  some  severe  losses:  the  consul,  P.  Rutilius, 
and  Q.  Csepio,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  were,  on  sepa- 
rate occasions,  defeated  and  slain.  L.  Postumius, 
one  of  the  prsetors,  was  killed  at  Nola;  and  that 
town,  which  had  been  so  faithful  to  Rome  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites.  Several  other  cities  were  either  taken 
by  the  Italians,  or  were  encouraged  to  join  their 
cause  of  their  o^m  accord  ;  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  Umbri  and  the  Tuscans  showed  evi- 
dent signs  of  their  intention  to  follow  the  general 

•  ApfMD.  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  42. 

**  Appin,  de  BeU.  Civil.  43, 44.     Livy,  Epitome.  LXXI II. 
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example.  Tliis  hist  dang-er  seemed  so  alarming,  that  chap. 
the  Koman*^  wvw  driven  to  avert  it  hy  concession  ;  '^^ — 
and  they  |';i-^<(l  a  law,  admitting  all  the  Italians  J^^JJ*'^ 
who  had  continued  faithful  to  Rome,  to  the  rights  ^g- g^» 
of  citizenship  *\  Tliis  fixed  the  Latins  to  their 
cause,  and  stopped  the  Tuscans  from  revolting  as 
they  had  meditated  ;  the  Umbri,  however,  probably 
not  being  aware  of  it  in  time,  actually  joined  the 
confederates.  Yet,  although  Rome  had  thus  been 
oldi^^ed  to  concede  in  some  measure,  her  strength 
in  the  field  had  l)een  too  resolutely  and  successfiilly 
exerted,  to  allow  the  enemy  to  calculate  on  the 
speedy  attainment  of  his  object  by  force  of  arms. 
Sylla  and  Marius  had  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Marsi  *' ;  L.  Cx^sar  ha<l  defeated  the  Samnites ;  and 
Cn.  Pom|)eiu8,  having  obtained  some  advantage  over 
the  Picentes,  was  enabled  to  lay  siege  to  Asculum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  so  pressed  for 
want  of  soldiers,  that  they  enlisted  even  freed  men 
into  the  legions  *' ;  and  as  their  victories  had  been 
fully  counterbalanced  by  defeats,  it  became  evident 
that  concesNions  must  be  made ;  and  the  diflficulty 
oonsiste<l  in  disarming  the  resentment  of  the  enemy 
without  M>eniing  to  Ih)  actuated  by  fear,  to  yield  the 
point  in  dispute  without  sacrificing  the  national 
honour. 

Tlie  military  events  of  the  next  campaign  tended,  Secona 
however,  in  a  great  degree,  to  preserve  the  reputa-  A!ifc?664. 

*'  A|*|ii«n,  4».  *'   AnpisB,  de   B«ll.  Civil.  49. 

«  Appian.  do  lioll.  (  ivil.  I.  4<l.     Ijvy,  Epitome,  LXXIV. 
I.ivv.Fpilomr.LXXIII.LXXlV. 
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^^^'  lion  of  the  Romans,  and  enabled  them  to  extriorta 
J;:;;;^"' — '  themselves  without  degradation  from  thiH  alarminpf 
a!c!  faj'io  "*"**'•  ^  Popcius  Cato,  and  Cn.  PompeiuH  StraU), 
AiciSf*  ^^^  diosen  oonsiils;  and  the  latter  brought  the 
si^ge  of  Asculum  to  a  triumphant  issue*',  an  event 
which  was  {)eculiarl7  welcome  to  the  l^^w""**,  as 
that  town  had  set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and 
had  accom])anied  it  i^ith  the  massacre  of  two  lioinnn 
officers,  and  a  number  of  Roman  citizens.  Cn.  Poui- 
peius  gained  also  a  victory  over  the  Marsi,  and 
reduced  that  people,  together  with  the  Vestini, 
Peligni,  and  Mamicini,  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
Possibly,  some  intimation  was  given  them,  that  tlie 
object  for  which  they  were  contending  would  be 
granted  them  on  their  submission ;  for  we  find 
that  the  states  which  first  withdrew  from  the  con- 
federacy, were  ^e^^ar(led  by  receiving  the  right  of 
citizenship  immediately.  The  seat  of  government 
of  the  Italians  was  now  removed  from  Corfinium  to 
.^Isemia*',  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites;  that 
bold  people  resolving  to  continue  the  struggle  as 
obstinately  as  their  ancestors  had  done  in  the  days 
of  Pontius  and  Papirius  Cursor.  But  they  had  to 
contend  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Roman  generals,  in  the  person  of  Sylla,  whose  ex- 
ploits in  this  second  campaign  had  raised  him  to  the 
highest  distinction.  The  forces  under  his  command 
were  increased  early  in  the  season**,  by  a  mutiny 

«  U»y,      Epitome.      LXXV.     XXXVII. 
LXXVI.  *»  Livy.  EpUom«,  LXXV.  PIu- 

*  Diodonis      Siculiu,      Eclo^.    tarcb,  in  SylU,  6. 
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which  took  place  ainoii^  tl»e  troops  of  A.  Postumius    chap. 
Albinua,  aiiotlier  of  the  consul's  lieutenants.     That ,; — ■- — ' 

r  rom 

officer,  being  suspected  of  treason,  was  murdered  by  J^'^  ^^^ 
his  own  soldiers,  who  then  joined  themselves  to  the  ^g- ^ 
array  of  Sylla ;  nor  did  he  scruple  to  receive  them, 
but  observed,  "  tliat  they  would  only  fight  the  better, 
in  order  to  atone  for  their  crime."  Thus  strength- 
ened, he  took  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Stabiae  ", 
in  CnmftJOUL,  defeated  a  large  army  with  immense 
loss  near  Nola,  reduced  the  Ilirpini  to  subjection, 
and  then,  invading  Samniuin,  defeated  the  Samiiite 
gmeral,  Papius  Mutilius,  with  severe  loss  in  the 
field,  drove  him  into  iEsconia,  and  attacked  and 
took  the  town  of  Bovianum.  These  successes  en- 
cooraged  him  to  oifer  liimself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship ;  for  which  purpose,  towards  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  he  returned  to  Rome. 

A  dwrngUnee,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Mithndate* 

nfvte%  to 

Siculus  **,  served,  in  all   probability,  as  a  powerful  •»»•»  tho 

luliaat. 

inducement  to  the  liomans,  to  reward  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Italians  as  early  as  ix>S8iblc  with  the 
privileges  wliich  they  so  earnestly  desired.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  confederates  had  applied  for  aid  to 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  power  and  am- 
bition were  now  diqxMing  him  to  enter  into  a  con- 
teat  with  the  Bomaiis.  £ither  his  pride,  or  his  want 
of  fuffident  informatioB,  dictated  to  him  his  most 
ill-judged  answer,  and  led  him  to  commit  a  fault  in 
jiolicy,  which  the  ability  and  vigour  of  all  his  aftrr- 

»'  Pliny.  HtttoHa  NttunJ.  III.        •'  Edoy.  XXXVII. 
:*.     Appuu),  t.  50,  51. 
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CHAP,  life  could  never  repair.  He  told  the  Italians,  that 
^~--^l — '  he  woulil  load  his  armies  into  Italy  an  soon  as  he 
u.c.«i«,    had  secured  the  dominion  of  Asia  Minor.     But  the 

A.0. 118,  to 

i^'O.fM,  fortune  of  his  intended  allies  could  hrook  no  delay; 
and  a  bare  suspicion  of  so  fonnidable  an  accession 
to  their  enemy's  force,  would  di!<|x>8e  the  Roiiiaus  to 
iMoftbe  hasten  their  measures  of  conciliation.  Ao'ordindv, 
the  Italian  war  vanishes  almost  instantancHiusly  fn>iii 
our  notice;  one  state  after  another  submitted,  and 
received  in  return  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship ; 
and  after  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  contest, 
we  only  find  some  faint  sparks  remaining  of  the  vast 
conflagration  which  had  so  lately  involved  all  Italy. 
Nola  still  refused  to  yield  " ;  and  the  relics  of  the 
Samnitcs  and  Lucanians  were  yet  in  arms,  either  in 
their  own  country,  or  in  the  extremity  of  Bnittium, 
almost  in  the  same  quarter  where  Ilannilxil  had  so 
long  maintained  himself  under  circumstances  nearly 
similar. 
Its  eon-  The  war  which  we  now  have  l>een  recording,  was 

raWquent  Undertaken  for  a  definite  and  intelligible  object,  and 
should  be  luiturally  ended  when  that  object  was  attained.  But 
as  it  had  sprung  out  of  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Rome,  so  it  was  lost  in  them  again  ;  and  the  different 
interests  which  had  been  engaged  in  it,  although  no 
longer  the  leading  points  in  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, yet  became  easily  connected  with  the  respec- 
tive parties,  and  served  to  prolong  and  exasperate 
their  quarrel.     It  is  here  that  we  again  deeply  feel 

•  Velleius  PatercoliM.  II.  17.     Diodortu  Siculiu.  Edog.  XXXVII. 
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the  vmnt  of  a  contemporary,  or  a  sensible  historian,  to    chap. 
piicie  our  researches.     Reduced  to  connect,  as  well  as  ' — -^ — ' 

From 

\ve  can,  the  facts  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  writers  i'  c.  6i6, 

•^  -^  AC.  13«,  to 

whom  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  and  forced  to  supply,  ^^  6^6. 
often  by  conjectures,  the  chasms  in  their  most  unsatis- 
factor)'  narmtives,  we  can  only  hope  at  best  to  present 
our  readers  with  an  imperfect  picture,  and  may  be 
forgiven  if  it  be  in  some  re8|)ects  even  an  erroneous 
one.  The  name  of  Marius  has  scarcely  occurred  to 
our  notice  in  the  second  campaign  of  the  Italian  war ; 
whereas  the  servict^s  of  Sylla  were  most  eminent. 
We  have  seen  that  Sylla  went  to  Itome  to  stand  for8;U*»cM- 

,  I    1  •  1 '  1  •  •     •  rfnUte  for 

the  consulship,  and  the  prospect  of  his  attaming  that  »•>«  comuI- 
dignity  was  most  galling  to  the  jealousy  of  Marius; 
esi)ecially  as  a  war  with  Mithridates  now  appeared 
certain,  and  if  a  general  of  Sylla's  reputation  filled 
the  office  of  consul,  his  claims  to  the  conmiainl  of 
the  army  employed  in  the  contest  would  prevail 
over  all  others.     C.  Julius  Csesar,  and  Q.  Pomi>eiu8,  <^;'?«'|«^;p 

*  of  L.  SjlU 

were  the  two  other  candidat€*s  ;  the  fonner  of  whom  ••»'•  Q  . 

rumpciu*. 

could  not  legally  offer  himself  *\  as  he  had  never  AL\t-fi«- 
gone  through  the  previous  office  of  praetor,  and  on 
this  account  his  election  was  vigorously  opposetl  by 
P.  AntiHtius  and  P.  Sulpicius,  tribun<*8  of  the  people. 
Sul|)icius  was  one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  his  time  *\ 
an<I  liad  lived  in  habits  of  familiarity  with  L.  Crassus, 
with  M.  Antonius,  and  particularly  with  the  late 
tribune,  M.  Drusus.  He  is  introduced  by  Cicero 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  *'de  Oratore," 

*'  CieOTW.  d«  V\un  Oratoriboi.       •*  CiMro.  de  ClarU  Orstoribio. 
r.2.  40.  &&.    De  Onlora,  I.  7. 81. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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CHAP,  and  is  said  to  have  been  regarde<l  by  the  elder  part 
i: — .' — '  of  the  nobility,  as  a  man  likely  to  Ihj  one  of  the  beet 
A  c  fJJ'  supporters  of  the  aristocratiral  cause.  One  of  his 
U.C.M6,    first  i)ablic  act«  was  the  acouwition  of  C.  Norbjinus  **, 

A.C.  88.  ' 

for  a  riot  and  sedition  in  his  tribuneship,  and  this 
was  considered  as  a  favourable  omen  of  his  future 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  to  good  order.  His 
opposition  to  the  illegal  pretensions  of  C.  Ca?sar 
gained  him  great  I)opularity*^  without  any  prejudice 
to  his  character  in  the  opinions  of  the  nobility ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  fiivour  with  the  multitude,  which 
he  had  thus  honourably  gained,  accompanied,  per- 
haps, with  an  excessive  confidence  in  his  own  tulents 
as  a  speaker,  excited  in  his  mind  a  futal  ambition, 
and  led  him  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  Gracchi,  of 
Biw.cha-  Satuminus,  and  of  his  friend  Drusus,  in  assuming 
praeMriiag*  the  character  of  a  popular  tribune.  Other  circum- 
bane  Sal-  stauccs  may  have  contribute<l  also  to  the  same  effect : 
he  had  a  violent  personal  quarrel  with  Q.  Pomiieius*", 
who,  together  with  Sylla,  proved  the  successful  can- 
didate in  the  consular  election ;  and  he  had,  perhap, 
already  formed  that  connexion  with  Marius,  which 
his  su])sequent  conduct  so  clearly  discovered.  The 
measure  which  he  principally  endeavoured  to  carry, 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  all  the 
popular  Udders  since  the  days  of  Til)erius  Gracchus  ; 
and  Sulpicius,  in  the  course  of  his  intimacy  Mvith 
Drusus,  probably  learned  to  regard  it  with  peculiar 
attachment.     Tliis  was  an  unlimited  communication 

**  Cicero, deOnUore,  11.21.48.    qKNU.  19. 

*'  (^cero,  de    H«uruspic.   R»-        "  Cicero,  de  Aa)icitt&,  1 . 
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of  the  right  ot  citizenship  to  ail  tlio  iuliabitanta  of    ciiAPi 
Italy;  a  project  essentially  popular  in  its  principle,  — ■- — 

• '  II  11  From 

as  It  tended  to  render  the  government  less  exclu-  ^^^  «•». 
sire ;  and  which,  though  abhorred  by  the  aristocracy,  ^^^-  «<*'. 
and  viewed  with  jealousy  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  at  large,  possessed  notwithstanding  great 
attractions  for  the  very  lowest  class  of  citizens  ",  as 
well  88  for  the  turbulent  and  enthusiastic  of  all 
classes ;  for  not  only  was  it  recommended  by  being 
of  a  spirit  entirely  democratical,  but  it  was  obvious 
tliat  the  indiscriminate  a<lmi$sion  of  all  the  Italians 
to  the  privilege  of  voting  at  Rome,  would  greatly 
lesBen  the  influence  of  the  richer  class  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  by  rendering  the  assembly  of  the  people 
so  immoderately  numerous,  would  in  fact  reduce  it 
to  little  better  than  a  mere  mob,  the  ready  tool  of 
an  eloquent  and  ambitious  leader.  Nor  had  the 
late  grant  of  citizenship  to  the  allies  entirely  satis- 
fied their  ^^ishes ;  for  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  a  jwwer  in  the  comitia  proportionate  to 
thiMr  numlK?r8,  they  had  been  all  admitted  into  eight 

**    '■'      '  ■      —     "■  ''  ■  ♦""thoUc    affBinst  iu  lupportera;  although, 
<|u<  will    met  the  ferment  wm  over,  thejr 

>v»n    hav«  not  Uk«d  thdr  laadert  thie 

leM  for  oootinoing  to  b«  it*  mIto- 

^     cat«t.    That  DrMHM  may  be  aaid 

the     to  have  faUcn  a  Mcrifice  to  aoine- 

•f  ex-    thing  like    the    outcry  of   •*  No 

■11    mam    P«pM7 1"  7*t  Sulpidaa,  ooljr  two 

irr  in  the    Te«ri  afterwarda,  coold  tread  in 

Ui  ttepa.  not  only  withoot  IbrMt- 

iof  the  affsctions  of  the  paople, 

but  a«  if  the  ride  of  the  qoeadoa 

which  be  eapoeaad  were  the  oae 

inui-    which   a   popular  leader   woahl 

<'igh    natoraQjr  aaopt. 

N  2 
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OBAP.  only  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  ** ;  and  as  all  questions 
^-^-^ — '  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  tribes,  and  not  of 
V-C-f".  individual  votes,  their  weight  in  the  a^wnibly  was 
JJ-g.jw,  still  much  less  than  they  thought  themselves  en- 
titled to  claim.  Accordingly,  Sulpicius  now  pro- 
fessed himself  the  advocate  of  their  complete  (*quality 
with  the  natives  of  Rome,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  all  the  tribes  without  dis- 
tinction. Finding  his  project  resisted  by  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  he  became  only  more  violent  in  his 
proceedings ;  he  knew  that  if  it  became  a  question 
of  physical  force,  his  partisans  were  likely  to  prevail, 
provided  only  that  he  could  give  them  organization 
as  well  as  numbers,  to  prevent  them  from  lye'nig 
seized  with  a  panic  in  the  time  of  danger,  and 
leaving  him  personally  exposed  to  the  fete  of  the 
Gracchi  and  of  Satuniinus.  He  prejmred,  therefore, 
a  body  of  three  thousand  gladiators*',  whom  he 
kept  always  about  him ;  and  he  is  said,  besides,  to 
have  been  attended  by  six  hundred  young  men  of 
the  equestrian  order,  whom  he  callc<l  his  anti-senate. 
Wliile  we  start  at  such  a  systematic  defiance  of  the 
forms  of  a  regular  government,  we  should  reniemlK*r 
that  acts  of  outrage  and  violence  were  not  confined 
to  the  popular  party ;  for  only  two  years  before  this 
time,  a  riot  had  been  excited  by  a  class  of  men 
necessarily  removed  far  above  the  mere  rabble '*', 
those  who  had  large  debts  due  to  them ;  who  had 

••  Vellciuii  Paterculus.  II.  20.  ••  Livy,      Ephonie,      LWIV. 

"  FluUrch,   in    Mario,  35;   in     Apirian,  1. 54. 
Sylla.  S. 
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a.<«saalted  and  murdered  A.  Sempronius  Asellio,  one    chap. 
of  the  praetors,  in  open  day,  because,  in  liis  judicial  — -.^ — ' 
capacity,  he  had  issued  some  decrees  for  the  protec-  ^'^  fi>6. 

•  <•'•«  »  -w  A.C.  138,  to 

tion  of  insolvent  debtors.  In  the  meantime,  news  i^  c.  jm, 
arrivcnl  tliat  Mithridates  had  actually  attacked  and 
overrun  the  lioman  dominions  in  Asia  Minor.  War 
was,  therefore,  declared  against  him  at  Rome ;  and 
Asia  and  Italy  being  named  as  the  provinces  of  the 
consuls,  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Q.  Pompeius  ", 
and  the  former  to  that  of  Sylla.  Tlie  army  which 
Sylla  was  to  command,  was  at  this  time  employed 
near  Nola,  as  that  city  still  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Romans ;  but  he  himself  remained  in  the  city  with 
his  colleague,  endeavouring  to  baffle  the  projects 
of  Sulpicius,  by  proclaiming  frequent  holy-days,  and 
ordering  consequently  a  suspension  of  public  busi- 
ness. But  Sulpicius**,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
attacked  the  consuls  with  his  armed  force,  calling 
U|M)n  them  to  repeal  their  proclamation  for  the 
festival ;  and  on  their  refusjil  a  riot  ensued,  in  which 
Q.  Pom|>iMUH  e}»caped  with  diflSculty  to  a  place  of 
concealment,  his  son  was  killed,  and  Sylla,  finding 
hinisc>lf  in  the  jjower  of  his  enemies,  complied  with 
their  demandii,  oud  annulled  his  late  edict.  Then, 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  similar  insults,  he 
instantly  left  Rome  to  join  the  army.  Sulpicius 
carried  his  favourite  measure,  and  the  Italian  allies 
were  placed  by  law  on  a  footing  of  jKjrfect  e<juality 
with  the  Romans  in  the  ri^dit  of  voting. 

^  A|  l.M.     Plutarch,  ia  SjrIU,  S. 
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8ylla  had  alreadj  shown  dHtt  he  poowwod  none  of 
^  the  virtuous  courage  of  Metclius,  who  had  prefiefred 

I'  c*.  cK.  haniflhnient  to  a  compliance  with  the  iileinil  demaadf 
'  '  j^'.  of  the  popular  ])arty  in  the  tiine  of  Satuminos.  It 
<m<«tM  WM  soon  to  apt>ear  tluit  he  resembled  that  excellent 
iberom-     eiticon  as  little  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 

ntaDd  of 

j^^fnjr*  sacrificed  Iuh  ovna  interests  and  dig:nity,  mtlier  than 
•^up|!?f  endanger  the  ])eace  of  his  country.  ^larius  was 
«<«.tofc»     now  to  reap  the  advantage  which  he  had  proposed 


from  8f lu   to  hlmsclf  from  his  connexion  with  Sulpicius,  and 

to  Maniu. 

from  the  late  triunipli  of  the  Italian  allies.  It 
should  be  reoollected,  that  he  liad  supported  the 
interests  of  the  Italians  in  the  tribunesliip  of  Satur- 
mnus»  and  Uiat  he  in  retiun  relied  upon  their  devo- 
tiMi  to  him  in  promoting  his  riews  of  ambition. 
His  own  low  birth,  his  want  of  education,  and  the 
inherent  coarseness  of  his  character,  had  prevented 
him  from  ever  blen^ag  cordially  with  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  he  was  besides  himself  a  native  of  a  country 
town,  Arpinum,  and  could  liave  no  ijivincible  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  power 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
the  admission  of  the  Italians  into  all  the  tril^es,  a 
law  was  passed  in  the  comitia,  by  wliich  the  people 
transferred  the  command  of  the  army,  destined  to 
aet  against  Mithridati'S,  from  Sylla  to  Marius*' ;  and 
two  military  tribunes  wese  sent  to  notify  this  change 
to  Sylla.  Hie  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  as 
indignant  as  himself  at  this  decree :  they  had  been 

^  Velleiia  PatercdM,  IL  16.     Appiui,  56. 
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fi^'litini^  for   two   cttinpaigas    against    the   revolted    chap. 
Jtaliaiis;  and  now  the  enemy  whom  they  had  van-  — ^^ — ' 

....  '  I'Voin 

tiuihhed  in   the  field,  had  acquired  an  ascendency  ^  K-  f  "'• 
in   the  councils  of  the   stJite,   and   would    prolwibly  ^  S '**^' 
de|>rive  them,  a8  well  as  their  general,  of  the  spoils 
and  honours  which  all  anticipated  from  an  Asiatic 
war.     The  vioieDoe  of  the  eomitia  was  imitated  in 
the  ounp;    the   two   military  tribunes  were   mur- 
dered •*,  and   the   army,  consisting  of  six   legions, 
immediately  broke  up  from  its  quarters,  and  b<^;an  Syii. 
to   move    towards    Rome.     But   it   is   said  *\   that  to^lL«b 
almost  all  the  superior  officers,  unviilling  to  fight   *"^ 
against  their  country,  ri»signe<l  their  commands,  and 
hastened  to  escape  into  the  city. 

In  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  the  two  military 
tribunes,  several  of  Sylla's  friends  were  murdered  by 
the  popular  party  at  Rome.  The  senate  was  com- 
pletely overawe<l ;  and  none  of  the  many  illustrious 
jiersons  whom  it  contained,  are  recorded  as  making 
any  attempt  to  mediate  l>etween  the  jmrties,  or  to 
prevent  the  violence  that  was  im|>ending.  Sylla  was 
joined,  meantime,  by  his  colleague,  Q.  Pom{)eius, 
and  the  tMo  consuls  continued  to  advuioe,  disregard- 
ing the  re|H>atiMi  deputations  tliat  were  sent  to  stay 
their  nmrch.  At  last,  when  they  were  already  in 
the  neigh)x>urhood  of  Rome,  they  received  a  final 
address*  entreating  them,  in  the  name  of  the  situate, 
not  to  afifHXiach  within  four  mik»  of  the  capital  ''^. 
Sylla  pret4?nded  to  comply,  and  gave  the  usual  orders 

"  Plutarch,  b  Syllli,  9.  •  Appbo.    67.       Flatuch.    in 

«  AppiM.  67.  Syltl.  6. 
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CHAP,    to  measure  out  tlie  ground  lor  hih  (^mp,  on  the  Hpot 

^r-~^ — '  on  which  the  deputation  had  met  him.     Hut  while 

Ac'fjJ'    ^**  antagonistii  were  thus  thrown  off  their  guard,  ho 

V  S*.  2^    Bent  off  a  detachment  to  follow  close  after  the  re- 
A.C  n. 

turning  deputies  *',  and  to  occupy  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Tliis  was  effected ;  and  he  and  his 
colleague,  putting  themselves  instantly  in  motion 
with  the  main  anny,  and  stationing  troops  on  several 
quarters  of  the  town,  proceeded  to  force  their  way 
into  the  streets.  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  having  in 
vain  tried  to  strengthen  their  cause,  hy  inviting  the 
slaves  to  join  them  with  a  promise  of  freedom, 
attempted  for  a  time  to  resist  with  such  a  force  as 
they  had  been  able  to  raise  and  arm,  and  with  the 
aid  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  annoycHl  the 
assailants  with  stones  and  arrows  from  their  houses. 
But  Sylla,  without  scruple,  ordered  his  men  to  set 
fire  to  the  quarters  from  whence  they  were  thus 
annoyed,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  assail 
the  city  in  an  opposite  direction,  at  once  to  distract 
the  plans  of  the  defenders,  and  to  menace  them 
ammIu  with  cutting  off  their  retreat.  Then  it  was  that 
tbedtr"  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and  their  principal  friends,  gave 
up  the  contest,  and  consulted  for  their  safety  by 
flight;  whilst  the  conquerors,  halting  in  the  Sacred 
Way,  took  instant  measures  for  securing  their  vic- 
tor)', punished  severely  some  of  their  soldiers  '*,  who 
were  beginning  to  plunder,  stationed  guards  in  the 
most  important  positions,  and  were  on  the  alert  the 

**  Plutarch,  in  SyllA.  9.      Ap-        to  Appiao,  I.  59. 
piao,  58. 
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whole  night  to  prevent  any  new  disorders,  or  any    chap. 
further  hostile  attempts  on  either  side.  ' — ^^ — ' 

*  Proai 

On  the  following  morning  the  Romans,  for  the  u.c.  sis, 
first  time  since  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  awoke  to  u.c.  sec, 

.  ^  A.C.88. 

the  sight  of  a  victorious  enemy  in  possession  of  their 
city.  Sylla  proceeded  to  assemble  the  senate,  and 
proj>ose<l  that  Marius ",  Sulpicius,  and  their  ad- 
heri>nts  should  be  declared  public  enemies,  and  a 
price  set  on  their  heads.  A  decree  was  passed  ac-  M«riiM  ana 
cortlingly  to  that  effect,  and  Sulpicius  being  betrayed  S^'£ju^ 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  put  to  death  by  the  consul's  ^'*'***"- 
orders,  and  his  head  exposed  upon  the  Rostra. 
Mariusi,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  his  pursuers,  and  sought  a 
refoge  for  the  present  in  Africa,  so  that  the  popular 
puty,  deprived  of  its  leaders,  and  controlled  by  the 
presence  of  a  military  force,  submitted  without  re- 
BiBtance  to  the  storm.  What  measures  were  taken 
by  Hylla  to  secure  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  for 
the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  " ;  nor  is  it  mate- 
rial, for  they  were  all  reversed  in  the  counter-revolu- 
tion tliat  immediately  followed.  Tlie  laws  of  Sul- 
picius were,  as  might  be  ex|>ected,  declare<l  invalid  ; 
and  the  Italians  were  thus  again  debarred  udinission 


^  Appba.  60.  Cicero,  d«  Ckris    MMto  Itself  wm  swelled  br  the 
OrstoriMi,  4ft.  BoariMtloa  of  three  boBdred  aew 


^  Appien  Mjrt,  that  he  restored  weaben  from  the  dlArent  orders 

tiM  oM  eeetooi  of  votiaf  by  oe»>  of  the  ttsle  to  be  pbeed  oa  Ita 

tvlet  iMteed  of  tribes  i  tbet  he  rolls.    Bat  the  reettty  of  soeh  Iss- 

revWed  the  pvactloe  thet  nothfaif  porteat  ebeases  Bost  aot  be  ed- 

shoeMbesiaNeittedtothedeeisloa  aitted  oa  the  sole  aothority  of 

of  the  people,  ealess  H  bed  fiec  soeh  e  writer  se  Appiaa. 
pessed  the  seaete  i  ead  thet  the 


186     snXA  SAHs  urni    his   army  to  gkffuk. 

OHAP.    into  more  tliaji  ei^Ui  oi   the  tril>L.H.     But  the  hpito- 

* — .^— '  mizcr  of  Livy  tells   us",    that  JSvlla  at  this  time 

1 1  ••11,  '  ♦ 

I  J  '.i';,     planted  seretsl  colonies,  in  order,  as  we  niay  su|)- 
i  (  6tit,    pose,  to  reconcile  aonie  of  the  poorer  citizens  to  his 
party ;  and  he  eo  abstained  from  interfering  in  the 
Kict,..,.  f  elections,  that  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  man  notoriously 
o,  >,,„      devoted  to  the  popular  interest,  was  chohcn  consul 
tuuiuj..       for  the  following  year,  together  with  Cn.  Octavius,  a 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy.     It  is  said  that  he  Ixmnd 
Ciuna  ^*  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  not  to  disturb  the 
order  of  thin^  which  he  had  established ;  a  precau- 
tion so  little  likely  to  be  of  any  avail,  that  we  may 
almost  wonder  that  By  11a  should  have  adopted  it. 
In  fact,  no  sooner  did  Cinna  come  into  office,  than 
he  began  to  declare  his  real  sentiments,  and  iiKluccd 
one  of  the  tribunes  to  threaten  Sylla  with  a  prosecu- 
tion  for  his   late   violent   assault  on  the  city  and 
sriu  uiu    usurpation  of  the  government  '\     It  is  proluible  that 
»f™y  "»      Sylla  now  saw  too  late  how  incomplete  and  short- 
lived   was   the    victory  that   he    had  ^ined ;   still, 
secure  of  the  attachment  of  his  anny,  he  trusted  that 
the  senate  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  cause 
till  he  sliould  return  in  triumph  from  Asia ;  and  to 
prevent  all  chance  of  again  l)eing  deprived  of  liis 
command,  he  at  once  left  Rome,  rejoininl  his  soldiers 
whom  he  had  some  time  before  sent  back  to  Cam- 
pania, and  then  proceeded  without  delay  to  sail  with 
them  into  Greece,  there  to  check,  if  possil)le,  the 
alarming  career  of  Mithridates. 

?>  Epitome.  LXXV 11.  '»  Piut .  Li.  10.  Cicero, 

'*  Plutarch,  in  S^Ila,  10.  de  Cl«ri»  '  .  4b. 
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His  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Q.  Pompeius '",    chap. 
had  been  also  confinned  by  the  senate  in  his  apiK)int-  ' — ^ — ' 

Prom 

ment  to  the  coniinand  of  the  army  which  was  still  i'  c.  cie. 

^  AC.  138,  !• 

kept  on  foot  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  the  Italian  u.c.  »8, 

confederacy.     He  accordingly  set  out  for  the  quarters 

of  the  troops,  which  were  at  this  time  in  the  country 

of  the  Marsi.     But  Cn.  Pompeius,  the  general  whom 

he  was  going  to  supersede,  considered  the  possession 

of  an  army  too  valuable  to  be  easily  relinquished ; 

and  the  soldiers,  at  his  instigation,  as  is  stated  in  all  Q-  rom- 

.  jK-iii»  i* 

OUT  accounts  of  these  times,  murdered  their  intended  murdcrea 

bv  hU 

commander  as  soon  as  he  arrived  among  them.  Cn.  M)<ii«n. 
Pompeius  thus  retaining  his  station,  aspired  perhaps 
to  aet  ibe  part  of  Sylla,  and  to  become  like  him  the 
de&BDder  of  the  senate  against  the  enemies  who  were 
preparing  to  assault  it ;  but  it  was  not  decreed  that 
his  crime  should  l>e  so  successful ;  and  the  author  of 
an  act,  unexaniple<l  till  now  in  the  Roman  history, 
u'.<  not  |>ermitted  even  to  reap  that  poor  renown 
I  attends  on  prosperous  wickedness. 

'        Velleiut  Paterculua,  11.20.    Livy,  Epitome,  LXXVII. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PART  II. 
LUCIUS  CORNELIUS  SYLLA. FROM    U.C.    GCH.    ^  ('     «8, 

TO  U.C.  677,  A.C.  77. 

The  former  triumphs  of  the  aristocrat ical  party  over 
p^^^T^  ^^®  Gracchi,  and  over  Satuminus,  had  l>een  followed 
A.c.'wTio  by  some  years  of  comparative  calm,  liut  the  popular 
AX'.*  77?*  cause  had  now  gained  an  accession  of  strength,  more 
whkTied  to  fiitally,  indeed,  to  its  adversaries  than  beneficially  to 
Jj^lJ^"^  itself,  in  the  support  of  ambitious  and  {wwerful  men, 
who  hoped  to  turn  its  successes  to  the  advancement 
of  their  own  greatness.  Besides  this,  the  Italian 
war,  while  it  had  filled  Italy  with  armies,  had  de- 
graded the  quality  of  the  soldier}' :  for,  in  the  dis- 
tress of  the  state,  the  Romans  had  enlisted  free<lmen 
into  the  legions ;  and  this,  combining  with  the  ex- 
ample already  set  by  Marius  of  admitting  men  to 
serve  without  any  qualification  of  property,  had 
rendered  the  troops  readier  instruments  of  the  per- 
sonal schemes  of  their  generals.  The  Italians  also, 
by  coalescing  with  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  might  hope  for  more  com- 
plete success  than  when  they  had  struggled  against 
the  united  force  of  the  senate  and  the  people. 
Added  to  all  this,  the  late  violence  of  Sylla,  although 
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profrssiiig  to  hv  no  more  than  a  necesisary  retaliation    chap. 
of  prece<ling  outrages,  yet  furnished  those  who  had  :; — «^"^ 
Huflered  from  it  with  abundant  excuses  for  a  new  u  c.isse, 

A.C.  88.  to 

reaction  on  their  part;  while  the  proscription  of^'gg^, 
Marius,  after  the  signal  services  he  had  rendered  to 
his  country,  exasperated  not  only  his  own  numerous 
friends,  but  a  large  body  of  independent  citizens, 
who  forgot  the  associate  of  Sulpicius,  and  remem- 
lK?re<l  only  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri. 

Imnu'diately,  therefore,  on  the  departure  of  Sylla  Cinn»  pro- 
from  Italy,  L.  Cinna  again  brought  forward  the  law  renew  iho 
of  Sulpicius  ',  which  admitted  the  Italians  into  all  Suipidut, 
the    thirtv-nve   triljes    \*ithout    distinction.      Those  »»>«  it»ii*nt 
whom  this  law  was  mtended  to  benefit  crowded  to  »"»>««. 
Home  in  great  numlicrs,  to  support  its  author  by 
their  swords  rather  than  by  their  votes.     If  we  may 
l)elieve  Appian',  hardly  a  shadow  of  any  constitu- 
tional form  of  proceeding  was   observed;   and  no 
sooner  had  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  aristocraticjil 
|*arty  interpose<l  their  negative  to  stop  the  ])a8sing 
of  the  law,  than  a  violent  riot  broke  out,  and  the 
livc»s  of  the  tribunes  were  threatened.     Upon  this, 
Cii.  Octavius,  the  other  consul,  broke  into  the  forum 
with  an  armed  force,  an<l  drove  out  the  rioters,  great 
numlM'rs  of  whom  were  killed  by  his   followers   in 
their  flight,  but,  as  we  are  tohl,  without  his  orders. 
Tims  far  the  scene  r(»semble8  the  se<litions  of  the 
Gracchi ;  but  Octavius  was  of  a  mild  an<l  scrupulous 
tein|M'r.    and    luul    left    tin*    priiicijMil    .i(V«iiil.r    un- 

'  VHi        I  .sll.20.  »  De  Bellb  ClYlllbu*.  1. 64. 
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CHAR    toMbed;  and  Cinnat  being  fully  prepared  for  tlie 
j^    »     »  kst  eztremiticfl  of  civil  discord,  began  to  summon 
^^SlL  ^^®  slayes  to  his  standard,  in  the  hof>c  of  maintain- 
u.awV,    ing  his  ground  in  the  capital.     But  finding  liim>ielf 
ii«MdHTeo  disappointed,   he   fled  from  the  city  with  IiIh  chitf 
^J?-f     partisans,  and  the  senate,  by  an  act  of  authority 
thveoowl-  hitherto  unprecedented,  deelare<l  that  he  had   for- 
feited the  conNulnhip ' ;  and  the  people  l>eing  called 
on  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  L.  Cornelius  Merula, 
the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
room. 
itaMbt«a        The  Italian  towns,  regarding  the  cause  of  Cinna 
iLbim.andas  their  own,  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordi- 
Cmu^'  '  ality  *,  and  encouraged  by  their  8up|X)rt,  and  assisted 
by  their  supplies  of  money,  he  presented  himself  at 
the  camp  of  the  army,  which  still,  it  seems,  was  em- 
ployed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola.      Here,  by 
bribes  and   promises,  he  j>er8uaded  the  soldiers  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  lawful  consul,  and  to  take 
the  military  oath  of  obedience  to  him ;  and  having 
thus  secured  a  rallying  point  for  his  partisans,  he  was 
soon  joined  by  many  individuals  of  the  popular  party 
from  Rome.     But  his  most  powerful  auxiliaries  were 
the  different  cities  of  Italy*,  who,  thinking  that  now 
they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  resuming  the  contest 
with  Rome  under  happier  auspices,  exerted  every 
nerve  in  the  cause,  and  not  only  furnished  Cinna 
with  money,  but  took  up  arms  with  such  spirit  and 
unanimity  to  join  him,  that  he  was  able  in  a  very 

*  Vclleius  Paterculus,  II.  20.  *  Appian.  67.     Paterculos,  20. 

*  Appian,  06. 
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shori  iiiiK'  uj  loriii  an  army  of  tliirty  Ir^rions,  amount-    chap. 
ing  at  the   least   to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ' — A-* 
men.     Already,  too,  Cinna  had  invited  Marius  and  i  c  ece, 
the  other  exiles  of  the  popular  party  to  return  to  f  t\  677, 
their  country  ',  and  Q.  Sertorius  and  Cn.  Carho  were 
actiially  holding  commands  in  his  army.     Hoping, 
tlurrfore,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Sylla,  he  moved 
immediately  with  his  forces  towards  Rome. 

Tlie   senate    had    no  hopes  of  withstanding  this  The  •en.te 
asvault   by  the  mere  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the^<^^M°' 
capital.     Tliey  required    the    support  of  a  regular 
army  ^  and  implored  Cn.  Pompeius,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  still  retained  his  command  in  Umbria,   to  em- 
ploy his  soldiers  in  their  defence.     But  he,  more 
anxious  to  make  the  troubles  of  his  country  an  occa- 
sion of  his  own  advancement,    remained   for  some 
time  in  suspense,  as  if  waiting  to  see  which  party 
would  [)urchase  his  services  at  the  highest  price,  and 
thus  al!<»we<l  Cinna  and  his  faction  to  consolidate 
their  force  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  resist- 
ance.    Marius  in  the  meanwhile  landed  in  Tuscany  MviM 
with  a  small  l)ody  of  adherents ',  and  studiously  re-iuWan^ 
taining  all  the  outward   marks  of  wretche<lness  and 
poverty  in  his  person  and  dress,  he  appeale<l  to  the 
compassion  of  the  i)eople  by  contrasting  his  present 
miflemble  condition  with  his  former  triumphs  and 
dignities.     He  is  said  to  have  raised  by  the«e  arts  a 
body  of  about  six  thousand  men,  and  to  have  effected 

*  Plutarch,  in  Sortorio.  5.  *  Appuui,    67.       Plutarch,    in 

'  UWjr.  Epitom.  LXXIX.     Ap     Mario,  41. 
plan.  1.  07.     Patcrciilufl,  21. 
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his  junction  with  Cinna,  so  that  their  combined 
forces  were  capable  of  being  divided  into  four  din- 
A  c  nfto  ^'"<*^  *'™'^'® '♦  ^'th  two  of  which  Ciuiiu  and  Carlio 
A.C  77^'  took  up  their  i>OHition8  on  l>oth  side**  of  Rome;  while 
Sertoriua,  witl)  a  tliird,  stationed  hiniHcif  ho  as  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  Tiller  above  the  city; 
an<l  Marius  with  a  fourth,  was  master  of  the  course 
of  the  river  IkjIow,  Iwtween  Rome  and  the  sea. 
•f  In  this  state  of  things  Cn.  Pomi)eius  at  last  re- 
solved to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and 
marched  towards  Rome.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween his  army  and  that  of  Cinna,  immediately  under 
tlic  walls  of  the  capital  '° ;  but  though  the  slaughter 
was  great,  the  event  seems  to  have  been  indecisive, 
and  soon  afterwards  Cn.  Pompeius  was  killed  by 
lightning  in  his  own  camp.  Both  }mrties  were  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  attacks  of  sickness,  an<I  this 
probably  sus]K*nde<l  their  o{>erations;  while  Marius 
was  employed  in  destroying  several  of  the  to^^ns  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ",  from  whence  the  city 
might  have  l>een  supplied  with  provisions;  and  a 
detiichment  occupied  Arimiuum  to  intercept  the 
reinforcements  which  the  senate  ho[)ed  to  receive 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  One  hope  still  remained  to 
the  aristocracy.  Metellus  Pius,  the  son  of  that 
Metellus  Numidicus,  whose  name,  combined  as  it  is 
with  the  recollection  of  his  virtues,  is  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  those  which  we  must  now  so  often  men- 
tion, was  at  the  head  of  an  anny  in  Samnium,  and 

•  Livjr,  Epitome,  LX XIX.  Ap-        »•  Paterculus,  11.21.  Appian, 68. 
pUui,67.  "   Appian,  67.  68. 
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xms  still  ciirrvin^c  on  liostilities  against  the  p<H)ple  of    chap. 
that  eountn',  who,  with  hereditary  obstinacy,   even  — >-^ — > 

'  From 

now  kept  alive  the  last  sparks  of  the   Italian  war.  u.c.  666, 

'  ,  11,  AC  88,  to 

lie  was  desired  by  the  senate  to  make  the  best  terms  I'.c.  677, 
in  his  power  with  the  Samnitcs  ",  and  to  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  his  country.  But  either  some  difficulties 
occurred  in  the  ne^ociation,  or  the  conditions  which 
he  ^jranted  were  not  so  favourable  as  to  prevent  the 
popular  leaders  from  turning  his  retreat  out  of 
Samnium  to  their  own  advantage.  Marius  promised 
to  ^ve  the  Sjimnites  every  thing  which  they  re- 
<juire<l ;  and  accordingly  they  instantly  joined  his 
cjuiNf,  defeate<l  a  Iloman  officer  whom  Metellus  had 
left  behind  him  to  watch  their  movements,  and 
added  their  whole  strength  to  that  already  over- 
powering confederacy  by  which  the  aristocracy  of 
Rome  was  assaulted. 

Tlie  defenders  of  the  old  constitution,  under  the 
command  of  Octavius  the  consul,  and  Met€»llus ", 
had  established  themselves  on  the  hill  of  Allm,  and 
still  presented  a  force  which  might  have  encountered 
any  one  of  the  enemy*s  armies  with  a  fair  hope  of 
victory.  But  the  generals  dreaded  to  expose  the 
whole  nobility  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  their 
wives  and  childnMi,  to  the  conse<|uences  of  a  decisive 
defeat ;  U'sides  this,  their  soldiers  could  not  lx»  fully 
dcpende<l  on,  for  many  of  them  preferred  Metellus 
to  Octavius'*,  and  entreated  him  to  take  the  su- 
preme command ;  an<l  when  ho  n^fused,  an<l  desired 

"   A|>|)Wn,  i>H.     Lifjr,  Kpitouif.         '^  AppUn,  09. 
L\\\.  *'  IMularrh.  in  Mario.  42. 
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CHAP,    them  to  submit  to  the  oonsuL  who  was  their  lawful 

VL 

|~^ —  general,  they  went  over  in  crowds  to  the  enemy. 
aIc  SR*  '^^  ^^  uprightness,  indeed,  of  the  ariatocratical 
ac'tT*  Ict^oi^  <x>ntrilmte<i  to  the  present  success  of  their 
adversaries.  Whilst  Cinna  was  seducing  the  slaves 
to  join  him  by  promisin^^  them  their  liberty,  Octa- 
vius  refused  to  follow  the  exani)>le,  declaring  that  he 
would  not  imitate  that  conduct  which  he  had  him- 
self denounced  in  his  antagonist  as  treasonable. 
Thus  the  consular  army  was  continually  diminishinj^ 
by  desertion,  without  l)eing  able  to  rejmir  its  losses ; 
and  the  enemy  had  now  established  so  strict  a  bhx^k- 
ade,  that  the  ma«s  of  the  people  were  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  famine,  and  impatient  of  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  this  hopeless  struggle. 
CbMMd  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  Cinna  by  the 
D?ftr**  ^"^^^  ^^  treat  of  peace ''.  But  he  insisted  on  know- 
A.C.81  ing  whether  they  were  going  to  treat  with  him  as 
consul,  or  as  a  private  individual ;  and  this  difficulty 
broke  off  the  negociation  for  the  moment.  But  the 
desertion  from  the  city  to  the  l)e8ieging  anny  daily 
increasing,  the  senate  were  obliged  to  yield;  they 
consented  to  acknowledge  Cinna  as  consul,  and  only 
requested  him  to  swear  that  he  would  shed  no  blood 
after  his  victory.  He  receive<l  the  deputies  with  all 
the  state  of  a  consul  '*,  and  refusing  to  take  any 
oath,  merely  promised  that  he  would  not  willingly 
be  the  author  of  any  executions.  But  what  little 
comfort  the  deputies  might  have  derived  from  this 

>*  Appwo.  69. 

'*  Appian,  70.    Plutarch  in  Mario,  43. 
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was   destroyed    by  the  sight  of  ATarius,    chap. 
wbo  stood  silently  beside   the  consul's  chair,  and  :; '■ — ' 

rmm 

whose  myuge  iruuices,  rendered  more  fearful  by  the  i'  <'  '^^ 

*^  A.C.  88,  t» 

assumed  wildness  of  his  hoe  and  the  meanness  of  his  ^'^-  ^^ 
attire,  betokened  nothing  but  executions  and  niassa- 
ciet.  Metellus  had  in  the  mean  time  withdrawn 
from  Alba,  and  retired  towards  the  north  of  Italy  '^ ; 
but  Octarius,  partly  actuated  by  a  courageous  sense 
of  duty,  partly  trusting  to  the  solemn  assurances  of 
saft'ty  which  he  received  from  Cinna  and  Marius, 
and  |)artly  led  away  by  his  prophets  and  soothsayers, 
who  foretold  that  he  should  suffer  no  injury,  and  to 
whose  predictions  he  was  habitually  too  ready  to 
listen,  refused  to  quit  his  station,  and  still  continued 
to  wear  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  show  himself 
in  public  in  the  city.  Cinna  had  already  entered 
the  walls,  and  disguise  being  no  longer  needful,  he 
sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  murder  his  colleague. 
Dctavius  quietly  waited  their  approach,  refusing 
either  to  Hy  or  to  conceal  himj<elf;  the  assassins 
executed  their  task,  and  the  head  of  this  blameless 
consul  was,  by  Cinna^s  onlers,  suspended  over  the 
rostra,  ax  the  first  victim  to  his  vengeance. 

Rome,  with  every  thing  that  wis  most  noble  and 
most  diHtinguished  within  its  vralls,  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  popukr  leaders.  But  Marius  professed, 
that  as  he  had  Ixjen  declaretl  an  exile  by  the  fieoplo  '•, 
he  could  not  enter  the  city  till  his  sentenci*  should 
Ik»   rctnilarlv  n>|N'aied  :    and    tln'   trilw's    uito  suni- 

AopUn,  80.     Piutsn-n,  in  Mano,  vz. 
b  Mario.  4S. 
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<^i*-    moned  in  mockery,  tliat  their  votes  mifi^ht  enable 
J — -^ — '  their  conqueror  to  avail  himself  of  his  own  victory. 
VSff*'    His  thirst  of  bloml,  however,  could  not  brook  tho 
J[-g-  S*'    dehiy  which  he  hati  devisee!  to  enhance  the  ilolight 
of  his  triumph ;  and  when  two  or  three  of  the  tribes 
had  voted,  he  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates, 
and  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  band  ikjcu- 
liarly  attached  to  his  own  person,  and  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  peasants  or  fugitive  slaves  who 
had  joined  him   on   his   first  landing  in  Tuscany. 
With  these  instruments  he  proceeded  at  once  to 


•rdcrof  the  work  of  murder.  The  principal  nobihtv  were 
selected  as  his  victims.  Some  fell  by  their  own 
hands  to  anticipate  the  stroke  of  their  anwissins; 
some  were  betrayed,  and  dragged  from  their  places 
of  concealment  to  death ;  some  were  discovered  and 
slain  in  the  houses  where  they  had  sought  refugt»; 
and  others  were  butchered  in  the  open  streets,  and 
gratified  Marius  with  the  sight  of  their  agony.  In 
the  midst  of  this  carnage,  the  wretches  who  were 
employed  in  it  added  to  its  horrors  by  all  varieties 
of  unauthorized  crimes  of  their  own  devising. 
Fugitive  slaves  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  murder  their  masters'*,  to  plunder  their 
bouses,  and  to  commit  the  worst  outrages  on  their 
ftimilies.  The  wife  and  children  of  Sylla  were  happy 
enough  to  escape  this  fiite  •",  though  they  were 
especially  sought  after;  they  were  concealed  by 
some  of  their  friends  until  means  were  found   to 

"  Appiao.  74. 

••  Plutarrh,  in  8y\\k.  22.     Appisn.  78. 
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convey  them  out  of  the  city.     That   Liieir  proj>erty    chap. 
Hhould  have  been  confiscated,  that  all  Sylla's  laws.": ' 

•'  From 

.should  have  been  repealed,  and  himself  declared,  in  VS  «*' 

*  A.C.  88,  to 

his  turn,  a  public  enemy,  seemed  only  the  natural  J^ <[  ^'^^ 
retaliation  of  a  party  which  had  so  lately  suffered  at 
his  hands  a  similar  treatment.  But  the  general 
scene  of  lawless  rapine  and  murder  which  was  every 
where  exhibited,  as  it  far  exceeded  any  thing  which 
Rome  had  hitherto  witnessed,  so  it  was  far  too 
dn-julful  to  be  palliated  by  any  plea  of  former  pro- 
ve K-jit  ions  and  has  deservedly  procured  for  those  who 
were  its  actors,  the  unmitigateil  abhorrence  of  all 
[H)sterity. 

In  this  masBacre  there  perished  by  the  orders  of 
Cinna  and  Marius,  L.  Julius  Caesar  *',  who  had  been 
consul  during  the  Italian  war,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Samnites;  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose  ill- 
advised  com|>etition  for  the  consulship  had  first 
provoked  Sulpicius  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a  dema- 
gogue, and  was  now  visited  with  death  by  the  unfor- 
giving jealousy  of  Marius.  The  heads  of  both  these 
victims  were  exposed  over  the  rostra;  and  near 
them  was  seen  the  head  of  M.  Antonius  ",  the  most 
eloquent  citizen  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  had 
filled  the  offices  of  consul  and  censor,  and  who  was 
n*«|H'cte<l  as  the  able  defender  of  all  who  applied  for 
his  aid  in  the  courts  of  justice.  I  lis  place  of  con- 
cealment was  betrayed  to  Marius  ^\  who,  although 

«  Clewo,  &•  Orator*.  III.  S.       »  CioMro.  d«  Orator*.  HI.  8. 
TiMcolw.  Dbpvtat.  V.  19.  ■  Appin,  78. 
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CHAP,  be  was  then  at  8up])cr,  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
^;;;^^  up  from  the  table,  to  be  himself  a  witness  of  his 
aIc  SLie  <^^^^»  ^"^  Ijeing  restrained  by  his  friends,  he  sent  a 
J-g'^'  party  of  soldiers  insUmtly  to  destroy  him,  and  brin^ 
back  his  head  with  them.  P.  Crassus ",  the  father 
of  M.  Crassus  the  triumvir,  who  had  also,  like  M. 
Antonius,  been  both  censor  and  consul,  being  now 
marked  out  for  destruction,  and  having  seen  one  of 
his  sons  murdered,  killed  himself.  C.  Numitorius 
and  M.  Beebius  ",  both  apparently  men  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  the  latter  a  name  that  occurs  fre- 
quently in  earlier  periods  of  the  Iloman  history, 
were  murdered,  and  their  bodies  igiiominiously 
dragged  through  the  forum  by  the  common  execu- 
tioners. These,  with  many  others,  were  sacrificed 
by  mere  military  execution  to  the  first  friry  of  the 
victorious  leaders.  But  against  L.  Cornelius  Mem  la, 
who  had  been  appointed  consul  when  Cinna  was 
driven  from  Rome,  and  against  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus, 
the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fourth  consulship,  and 
his  companion  in  his  great  victory  over  the  Cimbri, 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  something  of  the 
forms  of  justice.  Their  condemnation  they  well 
knew  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  trial : 
Merula,  therefore,  preferring  to  die  by  his  own 
hands,  opened  his  veins",  and  as  his  blood  flowe<l 
upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  he,  in  his  character  of 
Flanien,  ini prorated  the  vengeance  of  his  god  upon 

«*  Cicero,  de  Omtore,  HI.    t.  *  Flonw,  III.  21. 

Liry,  Epitome,  LXXX.      Flurii»>,        '*  Velleiot  Paterculua,  II.  22. 
111.21. 
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the  head  of  his  luurderere.     Catuliis,  it  appears,  had    chap. 
actually  co-operated   with    Sylla   in    procuring  the  ^; —  - — ' 
expulsion  of  Marius  and  Sulpicius",  and  causing  ^  J"- ^^ 
tliem    to   be   declared    public  enemies.      For   this,  J^Si-^l"' 
Marius  was  l>ent  ui)on  his  death,  and  answered  every 
solicitation  in  his  behalf  by  saying,  "  He  must  die  * ;" 
upon  which  Catulus,  like  Merula,  to  avoid  falling  by 
the  executioner,  shut  himself  up  in  a  close  room, 
and  suftbcate<l  himself  by  buniing  charcoal. 

Often  as  the  leaders  of  a  popular  party  have  made 
the  interests  of  their  followers  subservient  to  their 
own  ambition,  yet  never  was  this  more  shamelessly 
exemplified  than  in  the  behavicur  of  Cinna  and 
Marius.  After  having  plunged  their  country  into  a 
civil  war,  under  pretence  of  8upiK)rting  the  just 
claims  of  the  Italians  to  an  equal  share  in  the  right 
of  sufllrage,  the  chiefs  of  the  victorious  party  would 
not,  or  could  not,  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  those 
whose  cause  they  had  upheld ;  nor  would  they  allow 
the  p<'ople  to  exercise  the  form  of  an  election,  even 
wIhmj  they  couUI  have  so  certainly  commanded  the 
result.  Cinna  and  Marius,  by  their  own  authority, 
»le<-lared  themselves  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year";uc  §57 
and  it  is  mentioned  of  the  latter,  that  on  the  very  ^^'^^' 
day  on  which  he  entered  upon  his  usurped  office,  he 
ordered  a  senator,  of  the  name  of  Sextus  Licinius, 
to  be  thrown  from  the  Tar|)eian  rock.  The  atroci- 
ties, indiHHi,  which  Marius  was  daily  committing,  and 
the  excesses  in  which  his  Imnd  of  fugitive  slaves  in- 

"  Apptaa.  74.  "  Livy.  Epitome.  LXXX. 

^  Ckoru,  TiMcol.  Dbputat.  V.  10. 
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CHAP,  dulgod  themselves  without  remorse,  at  last  awakened 
^^^ — '  the  shame  or  the  jealousy  of  his  assooiatC8.  Cinna, 
VJvf**'  instigated,  as  it  is  said,  by  Sertorius  ",  who  ]K?hei<I 
AC  7?'  ^*'^^'  indignation  the  crimes  witli  which  his  |>arty  had 
disgraccHl  tlieniselves,  finding  all  attempts  to  repress 
these  disorders  fruitless,  assenibleil  a  body  of  his 
Gaulish  auxiliary  troops,  and  attacking  Marius's  1jan<l 
in  their  quarters  !)y  night,  put  the  whole  of  them  to 
the  sword.  Such  an  act  was  likely  to  have  exaspe- 
rated Marius  against  his  colleague,  had  he  been 
capable  of  revenging  the  affront ;  but  his  career  was 
and  death  of  fast  drawHig  to  a  close:  he  was  now  m  his  seven- 
r.c.  66a  tieth  year,  and  plunging  deeply  into  the  utmost  in- 
temiHjrance  in  his  manner  of  living  ",  he  contnvcted 
a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died  after  a  shert  illness, 
having  enjoyed  his  seventh  consulship  for  only 
seventeen  days.  It  was  reported  that  he  lKM*ame 
delirious  Iwfore  his  death,  and  imagined  himself  to 
be  commanding  the  army  against  Mitliridates,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  often 
shouting  aloud,  and  expressing  by  the  most  violent 
gestures  the  liveliness  of  the  impression  which  occu- 
pied his  mind.  But  whatever  were  the  scenes  which 
accompanied  his  last  hours,  they  could  scarcely  add 
any  thing  to  the  certain  horror  of  a  sudden  death 
thus  cutting  him  off  amidst  the  i>er])etration  of  so 
many  and  such  drea^lful  crimes ;  nor  are  any  stories 
of  his  late  remorse  and  agony  of  mind  required  to 
aggravate  our  abhorrence  of  a  life  which,   in   the 

'*  Plutarch,  in  Sertorio,  5.    Ap>        »  PloUrcb,  ia  Mario,  45,  46. 
pian,  74. 
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rourso  ot  M\oiit\  \»:ir<«,  ii    -       -  an  unvaried  picture    chap. 

VI 

of  evil  IKI--    ■-    <l:irkoniiig  iiunv  and  more  as  he  ad-  * — -- — ' 

Prom 

vanced  in  nd  growing  to  the  dee|>e8t  intensity  if  6«6. 

of  black  iK*ss  as  he  approached  the  latest  period  of  i'<;  «7V, 
his  i'arthly  existence. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero',  tliat  during  the  cele- 
bnition  of  tlie  funeral  of  Marius,  C.  Fimbria,  a  man 
whose  ungovemed  violence  in  s{)eaking  and  in  acting 
amounted  sometimes  almost  to  insanity,  caused  an 
attempt  to  lie  made  on  the  life  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola, 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  of  his  time.  The 
•asasrin  only  wounded  his  intended  victim ;  and 
Fimbria,  when  he  heard  that  Scsevola  had  escape<l, 
declared  that  he  would  bring  him  to  trial  before  the 
iKNiple.  He  was  asked  what  charge  he  could  ik)8- 
sibly  invent  against  a  character  so  pure  as  Mucins ; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  I  shall  accuse  him  for  not 
tiaving  given  my  dagger  a  more  hearty  welcome." 
Such  were  the  wretches  whose  crimes  were  now  en- 
joying a  full  impunity  in  the  triumph  of  the  pro- 
fessetl  champions  of  the  cause  of  IilH?rty. 

After  the  death  of  Marius,  Ij.  Cornelius  Cinna  re-CinMi*- 
mained  in  fact  the  sovereign  of  Rome.     His  power  ««•?  ST" 
waa.  little  leaa  absolute  than  that  afterwards  hehl  by  **'"*"^** 
HyUa  or  Gseaar ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
hia  uaurpation  should  have  lK>en  so  little  notice<I  by 
poaterity,   and    that  he  himself  should  bo  so  little 
known,   that  not   a   single  trait  of  character,    and 
scarcely  a  aiugle  personal  anecdote  of  him,  is  to  be 

■  OraL  pro  RoMio  ftBiwlno>  IS. 
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found  on  reocmL  His  first  etep  wu  to  supply  the 
vacancy  in  the  oonsulship  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
AAaR.  Marius;  and  for  this  purpose  he  fixed  on  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  ",  who  had  l>cen  the  colleague  of  Marius  in 
his  sixth  consulship,  about  fourteen  years  before. 
The  massacres  had  now,  for  the  most  part»  ceased ; 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  usual  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution should  still  be  obsened.  Nothing,  indeed, 
appeared  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  victorious 
leaders:  many  of  the  nobility  had  left  Italy'*,  and 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Sylla ;  some  had  re- 
tired to  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  some  still 
remained  in  Rome,  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid 
|>articipating  themselves  in  a  civil  war,  and  hoping 
that  they  might  still  possess  influence  enough  to 
prevent  the  return  of  such  a  cakunity  altogether.  In 
this  last  class  wc  find  the  names  of  Q.  Mucins  Scse- 
vola**,  of  another  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  of  L. 
Philippus,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Drusus,  and 
notorious,  during  his  consulship,  for  his  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  senate.  But  the  usual  freedom 
of  speech  allowed  in  the  forum  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice  was  so  much  abridged,  that  Cicero  describes 
the  three  years  which  followed  the  victory  of  Cinna, 
as  a  period  in  which  the  republic  was  without  laws 
and  without  dignity  '•.  He  himself  remained  during 
all  this  tiino  at  RoTno'^  nnd  wa«  employing  himself 

"  Appian,  75.     Paterculus,  II.  epUt.  III. 

28.  **  Cicero.  d«  Claris  Oratoribus, 

**  Patercdus.  23.     Plutarch,  in  62. 

Pompeio,  6.  *'  De  Claria  Oratoribua,  88. 

*  Cicero,  ad    Atticam,   VIII. 
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in  the  study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  ;  attending    chap. 
the  lectures  of  Philo,  then  a  refugee  from  Athens,  ^^^ — ' 
and  of  Molo  of  Rhodes,  and  preparing  himself  ^^JJ^'^u. 
leisure,    during  this   cessation  of  opportunities   ^^^Stq'^' 
:i«fu:il  practice,  for   tlie  splendid  career  which  the 
({uent  triumph  of  the  aristocracy  laid  open  to 
him. 

The  scanty  reports  of  these  times  which  remain  to 
us,  will  assist  but  little  in  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  people  at  large  under  the  dominion  of  Cinna. 
An  immense  military  force  was  kept  on  foot  through- 
out Italy;  so  that  even  if  the  Romans  were  exempted 
from  all  share  in  its  support,  the  burthen  must  still 
liave  pressed  heaAily  on  the  Italians,  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  excesses  which  troops,  so  little  subject 
to  discipline,  would  naturally  commit  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  quartered.  In  Rome  itself  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  debtors  among  the  lower 
orders,  who  were  insolvent  either  through  jwverty  or 
dishonesty.  To  relieve  them,  was  judged  a  measure 
becoming  a  party  professedly  j>opular;  and  L.  Flaccus, 
the  consul,  brought  in  a  law  ",  allowing  a  debtor  to 
avoid  all  further  claims  u{)on  him,  on  payment  of  a 
fourth  j»art  of  his  debt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  legislation,  to  observe  a  just  balance 
l>etween  severity  to  unavoidable  distress,  &nd  indul- 
gence to  wilful  extravagance  or  fraud ;  but  at  Rome, 
in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  scale  vibrated 
from  one  extreme  of  injustice  to  the  other ;  and  the 

>•  V«IWm  PM«ffe«lw,  II.  is. 
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CHAP,   monicd  interest,  who  a  short  time  before  had  mur- 

VI. 

J— -V — '  dered  a  lawful  ina^^Htratc,  because  he  had  <lcfended 
AC  «?'  ^^^  ^^^  against  their  oppressions,  now  saw  their 
AC  tT*  J""^  rights  sacrificed  in  return,  because  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  conciliate  the  needy  and  the  des- 
perate. 
SfiiY'fmM  Meanwhile,  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
ladgedM  submitted,  a»  far  as  ap|>ear8,  without  opposition  to 
M  RoBw.  the  jMirty  which  prevailed  in  the  capital.  Sylla  alone 
remained  an  object  of  fear  and  jealousy.  Far  from 
seeking  to  disarm  his  enemies  by  concession,  he  is 
said  continually  to  have  avowed  his  intention  of 
punishing  them",  so  soon  as  he  should  have  finished 
the  war  with  Mithridates ;  and  his  confidence  in  his 
army  was  so  well  grounded,  that  he  had  no  fears  of 
their  allowing  any  other  general  than  himself  to  be 
ap]K)inted  to  command  them.  L.  Flaccus,  indeed, 
was  sent  into  Greece  with  a  new  army**,  as  the 
officer  intrusted  by  the  people  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war;  but  he,  not  venturing  to  interfere  with 
Sylla,  who  was  at  this  time  wintering  in  Thessaly, 
moved  through  Macedonia,  and  from  thence  crossed 
over  into  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  attack 
Mithridates  in  his  own  country.  Here,  however, 
he  was  soon  SKsassinated  by  C.  Fimbria,  who  had 
accomimnied  him  from  Rome  as  his  lieutenant,  and 
whose  daring  \iickednes8  gladly  caught  at  this 
opportunity  of  advancing  himself.  On  the  death  of 
Flaccus,  he  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  carried 

*  Palerculiu,  11.24. 

*  Appian,  de  Bell.  Mitbridatico,  51,  52.     Paterculus,  II.  24. 
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on  hostilities  against  Mithridates  with  some  success;  chap. 
but  when  Svlhi,  having  recovered  the  whole  of>--«'^ — ' 
Greece,   cn>s8e<l   over  himself  into  Asia,  and  there  ^'S;- SS** 

^  A.C.  88.  to 

soon  concluded  a  peace  with  the  enemy,  Fimbria  ^^-  *77. 
was  summoned  to  surrender  the  authority  which  he 
had  unlawfiilly  acquired  ^' ;  and  finding  his  soldiers 
yielding  to  the  ascendency  of  Sylla's  reputation,  and 
inclined  to  desert  him,  he,  to  avoid  the  punishment 
whicli  he  desenreil,  killed  himself. 

Tlie  death  of  Fimbria,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived. 
To  resume,  then,  the  regular  course  of  our  narrative, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  conclusion  of  the  year  ()G7, 
when  the  time  was  arrived  for  the  appointment  of 
consuls  for  the    year   following.      Cinna  again  re-Cinn«*Mo- 

*  cuUc*  Carbo 

elected  himself  by  his  own  authority  *-,  and  chose  as  with  himfcif 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Papirius  Carl>o,  a  man  whose  verv  tuuinp.  and 

. ,  /.     1  •      , .    .'    prcparw  for 

name  was  ominous  of  evil ;  for  of  the  two  mdivi-  w«r. 
<iuals  of  his  family  who  had  hitherto  been  most  con- 
spicuous, one  had,  through  his  perfidy,  embroiled 
the  n-pnblic  in  a  (|uarrel  with  the  Cimbri,  and  had 
suHtaine<l  from  them  a  severe  defc*at  in  Illyria;  and 
the  other  was  deeply  involve*!  in  the  mischievous 
plauM  of  the  Gracchi,  and  when  brought  to  trial, 
as  \\ivi  bcrii  already  mentione<l,  by  L.  Crassus,  the 
onitor,  [Niisoned  himself  through  fear  of  the  sentence 
of  bin  judges.  The  consuls,  thus  self-ap|R)inted, 
began  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  approaching 
contest  with  Sylla :  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate 

«  AppiM.  d«  Bell.  MiihrifUl.  *•  Appian.  dc  Bell.  (  ivil.  I.  75. 
49.  76.     Livy.  F.|Mtoni.  L X  X  X I !  I 
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^*^f^'  the  rich  by  showing  them  unwonted  attentions; 
^^' — '  they  appealed  especially  to  the  Italian  states,  of 
Vr  '^io  whose  interests  they  alid-ays  professed  themselves 
'  '   I::'*    the    advocntes ;    and    endeavoured    to    secure    the 

A.C.  4  1.  ' 

cooNts  of  Italy  against  the  expected  invasion,  by  col- 
lecting a  considerable  fleet  from  the  different  ports 
of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

In  this  interval  of  suspense,  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  in  the  senate,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ", 
that  deputies  should  l)e  sent  to  Sylla,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  evils  of  war;  and  Cinna  and  Carbo 
were  desired  to  suspend  their  military*  preparations, 
till  the  answer  to  this  embassy  should  be  received. 
The  consuls  promised  compliance,  and  the  deputies 
were  sent  over  into  Greece  to  treat  with  Sylla ;  but 
Cinna  could  not  consent  thus  easily  to  relinquish 
the  sovereignty  he  had  gained,  nor  to  treat  on  etjiial 
tenns  with  an  enemy  whom  he  had  injure<l  lx.'yond 
r.c.  669.    all  hope  of  reconciliation.     Once  more,  therefore,  he 

A.C  S5 

re-appointed  himself  and  Carbo  to  the  consulship**; 
and  both  leaders  then  left  Rome,  and  began  them- 
selves to  press  the  levies  of  soldiers,  intending  no 
longer  to  renutin  on  the  defensive,  but  to  cross  the 
Adriatic  in  person,  and  to  anticipate  Sylla  in  Ix'gin- 
ning  hostilities.  But  it  seems  tliat  they  had  not  a 
fleet  sufficient  to  tmnKiK)rt  at  one  passage  a  force 
strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  against  the  enemy. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  over  their  troops 

*>  Livy,    Epitom.     LXXXIll.     11.24.   Livy,  Epitom.  a3.    Aiictor 
Appjan,  77.  d«  ^>ris  illustribus,  in  Viti  Cinna;. 

**  Appian,  77,  78.     PaterculiM, 
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in  suooeeeive  detachraents  from  the  neighbourhood    ^"ap- 
of  Anoona,  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Liburnia,  a  spot  jr;^ — ' 
80  distant  from   the  intended  scene  of  ojHjrations,  ^^' J>  Jj^^'^ 
that  the  whole  anny  might  be  safely  landed,  before  ]^  [;  JJ'* 
Sylla  could  arrive  to  attack  it.     But  the  high  repu- 
tation of  the  general  against  whom  they  were  to 
act,  rendered  the  soldiers  \ery  averse  to  the  expedi- 
tion :  one  detachment,  after  it  had  set  sail,  was  driven 
liack  by  a  stonn ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  men  find 
tliemselves  again  on   Italian  ground,  than  they  de- 
serted their  standards,  and  returned  to  their  several 
lionie?<.     Tliis  example  decided  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  they  all  refused  to  embark.     Cinna  called  them 
together,   and    endeavoured    to   enforce   obedience. 
They  crowded  round  him  with  minds  prepared  for 
the  last  extremities ;  and  when  one  of  his  lictors 
struck  a  soldier,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  the  blow 
was  returned  by  the  man's  comrade :  Cinna  called 
out  to  seize  the  offender;  a  general  mutiny  broke  Matinr  or 
out  at  the  word,  stones  were  cast  at  him,  and  the ii*JfciA*^ 
soldiers   who   were  n«irest,   drawing    their   swords,  m^.^ 
immediately  stabbed  and  killed  him.    Carlx)  at  once 
saw  that  the  project  of  crossing  the  Adriatic  was 
liofH^len ;  he  recalled  the  few  men  who  had  already 
etfected  their  passage,  and  resolved  to  confine  hU 
care  to  the  defence  of  Italy.     The  death  of  Ciniui, 
however,  and  the  avowed  disjKwition  of  the  soldiers, 
encouniged  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  resume  somewhat  of  their  lawful  authority. 
Carbo  was  summone<l  by  the  tribuni^s  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  a 
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consul  in  the  room  of  Cinim ' .  He  obejfied ;  but 
on  the  first  day  that  the  coniitia  woru  held,  the 
\rS*lo  »****?'<''<*  were  unfavourable;  and  on  tlu»  next,  the 
A.c  7?*  nieeting  was  broken  ott'  by  a  thunder  stomi,  so  that 
Cwbore-  the  augurs  forbade  the  election  to  take  place  till 
cooMii.  after  the  summer  solstice ;  and  Carbo  thus  remained 
sole  consul. 

About  this  time,  the  answer  of  Sylla  to  the  depu- 
tation of  the  senate  was  received  in  Home*'.  It 
stated  that  he  would  lay  aside  his  purpose  of  in- 
vading Italy,  if  all  those  citizens  whom  Cinna  had 
outlawed,  were  restored  to  their  country  and  their 
honours.  The  senate,  we  are  told,  was  di8j)o8ed  to 
accept  these  conditions ;  but  the  influence  of  Carbo 
and  his  party  procured  their  rejection,  and  war  now 
appeared  inevita)>le.  Some  months,  however,  inter- 
vened, before  Sylla  commenced  his  expedition  to 
Italy ;  and  this  delay  was  occiisioned,  in  part,  by  an 
illness  which  attacked  him  *\  and  which  obliged  him 
to  go  to  iEdepsus,  in  Eubosa,  to  try  the  eflfect  of  the 
warm  baths,  for  which  that  place  was  celebrated. 
Here  he  {)asse<l  a  considerable  time,  amusing  him- 
self with  the  society  of  actors  ",  and  of  those  per- 
sons, then  so  common  in  Grc^ece,  who  lived  upon 
their  several  talents  of  disputation,  of  eloquence,  of 
wit,  or  of  buffoonery.  But  he  might  console  him- 
self for  this  interruption  to  his  plans,  by  reflecting 
that  the  party  of  his  antagonists  was  by  no  means 

**  Appiaii,  78.  I.  .>«>,  ol  1\.  4^7.  cmIh.  X viand. 

«  Livy,  Epitom.  LXXXIV.  «•  PluUrch,  in  Sylla,  '2«i. 

*^  PluUrch,inSyll*.26.  Smbo, 
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rising  in  the  public  opinion,  and  that  his  own  friends    chap. 
on  the  contrary  were  dailj  becoming  more  numerous ;  ^rp'- — ' 
while  the  fete  of  Cinna  sufficiently  showed,  that  he  ^'^i  J?* 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  antici{)ated  in  his  schemes  ^-^^  JT?, 
of  invasion,  and  of  finding  himself  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive  in  the  country  which  he  now  occu- 
pied. 

In  the  meantime,  Q.  Metellus  Pius^',  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Octavius,  had  unsuccessfiilly  opposed 
Cinna  and  Marius  in  their  attack  upon  Rome,  and 
who,  since  their  victory,  had  l)een  living  in  one  of 
the  pro>'ince8  in  obscurity,  now  endeavoured  to  raise 
again  the  standard  of  the  aristocrat ical  party,  and  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  province  of  Africa.  His 
attempt,  however,  yrtLS  unfortunate ;  he  was  repulsed 
by  C.  Fabius,  the  praetor,  and  from  thence  retired 
to  Liguria,  there  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  contest.  The  senate,  though  greatly 
overawed,  was  yet  not  entirely  subservient  to  Carbo ; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  was  prevented  by  them  from 
demanding  hostages  of  all  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
Italy  **,  OH  a  security  against  their  supporting  Sylla. 
But  in  (ither  jwints  the  interest  of  the  popular 
leaders  visibly  prevailed.  The  right  of  voting  was 
solemnly  conferred,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  on  all 
newly  admitted  citizens,  of  whom  the  late  war  had 
given  birth  to  a  considerable  number,  not  consisting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  of  Italy,  but  of  en- 
franchiscMl  slaves  or  foreign  soldiers,  who  had  tloi*ked 

•  Li»y,    Epiton.    LXXXIV.        ••  Livy.  Epilom.  LXXX1V 
Appisn,  80. 
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CHAP,    to  the  Htanclard  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  niul  had  oon- 

VI 

— J- — '  tributed  to  their  triumph.  Tlieso  had  not  onlv  tho 
u.c.  6«,  right  of  voting  now  given  to  them  *'  (wliereaa,  liefore 
u.o!cn,  they  only  enjoyed  the  personal  liberties  of  Iloman 
citizenH),  but  they  were,  moreover,  allowed  to  Ikj 
enrolled  indiscriminately  in  all  the  trilxjs ;  that  im- 
portant point  which,  in  the  ca«e  of  the  Italiann,  had 
been  so  warmly  contested,  and  which,  in  h.ct,  had 
furnished  Cinna  with  his  first  pretext  for  disturbing' 
the  public  peace.  In  addition  to  these  act^  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  was  also  |)a8sed,  commanding  ail 
military  oflScers  in  every  jiart  of  the  empire  to  dis- 
band their  forces.  That  SylU  should  obey  this 
order,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  but  Carlx)  pro- 
bably hoped,  by  its  apjmrent  fairness,  to  throw  ui>ou 
him  the  odium  of  being  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace, 
and  of  disobeying  that  body,  whose  authority  he 
professed  to  respect  so  highly. 
Coaaoiship  The  year  of  Carbo's  consulship  now  drew  to  an 
aadNortw-  end ;  and  as  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  procure  his 
u.c.  670.  own  re-apix)intment,  two  new  consuls  were  chosen, 
C.  Norbanus,  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  We  are  not 
infonned  what  circumstances  could  have  connected 
the  latter,  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Rome,  with  the  party  of  Carbo;  or  whether, 
indeed,  he  may  not  have  been  chosen  by  the  most 
moderate  citizens,  as  a  man  who  might  temper  the 
violences  of  the  times ;  and  have  been  tolerated  by 
the  |K)pular  i)arty,  on  account  of  his  want  of  the 

••  Lifj,  Epitom.  LXXXIV. 
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Tigoar  and  ability  which  might  have  made  him  chap. 
danireroiis  to  them.  But  C.  Norbanus  was  a  consul ,; — — ' 
such  as  Carbo  might  have  most  desired.  We  have  VpSgf;^ 
alrt»ad?  noticed  his  seditious  tribuneship,  during  u.c.«77, 
which,  at  his  instigation,  a  riot  broke  out  at  the 
trial  of  Q.  Caepio,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
prisoner  was  procured  by  actual  force.  For  this 
crime,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Sulpicius^',  who  was 
destined,  at  no  remote  period,  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
stejw ;  and  was  defended  by  M.  Antonius,  whose 
murder,  some  years  afterwards,  might  have  been 
justified  by  the  very  arguments  which  he  himself,  on 
this  occasion,  taught  the  people  to  approve.  It  was 
against  these  consuls  that  Sylla  now  led  his  army 
from  Grreeoe.  All  his  prejmrations  were  completed, 
his  health  wa.s  fully  re-established,  and  the  devotion 
of  his  troo|)8  had  been  just  proved,  by  their  taking 
an  oath  to  abide  by  him  when  they  should  be  landed 
in  Italy**,  and  by  their  offering  to  raise  among  them- 
selves a  supply  of  money  for  his  use.  Witli  soldiers 
80  attached  to  him,  and  inured  as  they  were  to  war, 
his  force  was  far  stronger  than  the  pro)K>rtion  of  his 
numl)era  seemed  to  promise ;  and  though  it  is  said 
that  he  landed  in  Italy  with  no  more  tliau  40,000 
men  ^*,  while  more  than  200,000  were  in  anns 
against  him,  he  might  yet  fairly  calculate  on  meet- 
ing his  enemies  with  at  least  an  equal  cliance  of 
victory. 


*'  OomK  d«  Oratory  II.  49.  **  Velleius  PataraiUM,  11.  S4. 

•*  Plstarcb.  in  Sjrlli,  27.  AppUa.  79. 
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The  expedition  set  sail  from  Patne  in  Achsa**, 
p^,^-  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Brundusium.  The  inhabit- 
AiciaPi*  ^^^  ^^  *^**^  ^^"*  received  Sylla  without  oppoHition, 
Sianf*  '^^  ^^*^  imnuHliately  began  to  move  forwards.  On 
SriuiuMb  his  march  through  Calabria  and  Apulia^',  his  army 
observed  the  strictest  discipline ;  and  his  conduct 
thus  confirmed  his  professions,  that  he  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  ficiir  conditions  of  peace.  It  is 
said,  that  he  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  of  Norbanus, 
to  propose  a  negociation  ^' ;  and  that  it  wiis  not  till 
they  had  been  insulted  and  outraged,  that  he  com- 
menced his  military  operations.  He  fell  upon  Nor- 
l>anu8,  who  was  encamped  in  the  neighlwurhood  of 
Capua,  and  defeated  him  with  considerable  loss. 
Over  the  other  consul,  L.  Scipio,  he  obtained  a  still 
more  decisive  advantage.  With  him  too  he  offered 
to  treat,  and  commissioners  from  the  two  armies 
actually  met  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  to  be  agreed 
upon ".  Of  the  particulars  which  followed,  con- 
tradictory accounts  are  given  by  different  writers, 
none  of  whom  are  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  con- 
fidently followed.  The  result,  however,  admits  of 
no  dispute  ;  the  soldiers  of  the  consular  army  were 
corrupted  by  those  of  Sylla**,  and  at  last,  leaving 
L.  Scipio  and  his  son  alone  in  the  general's  tent, 
they  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  Sylla  then 
attempted  to  open  a  communication  with  the  anny  of 
Norlianus ;  but  finding  that  his  design  was  suspected. 


*»  Appun.  79.  ••  Cicero.  Philippic.  12.  II. 

•*  Patercolttt.  25.  **  Plutarch,  in  S>ll&,  28.     A 

»'  Livy,  Epitom.  LXXXV.  piao,8A.  Livj,  Epitom.  LXXX^ 
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and  that  no  answer  was  returned  to  his  proposals,  he    chap. 
continued  to  advance  towards  Rome,  and  then  for ' — -^ — ' 

From 

the  first  time  began  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  i -c.  666, 
which  he  passed.  He  was  not,  however,  yet  in  a  u.c.  677, 
condition  to  approach  the  capital,  where  Carbo's 
influence  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  a  decree  of 
the  people**,  declaring  all  those  who  liad  joined 
Sylla,  to  be  public  enemies.  This  denunciation  was 
not  issued  on  light  grounds ;  for  the  nobility  were 
flocking  on  all  sides  to  the  camp  of  the  invader;  and 
Q.  Metellus  had  joined  him  with  such  troops  as  still 
adhered  to  him,  and  was  zealously  co-operating  with 
him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  the  son  i»  joined  bj 

Ponipcy. 

of  the  hito  proconsul  of  that  name,  first  made  his 
appearance  as  a  public  character.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  the  establishment  of  Cinna's  {K>wer 
at  Rome,  he  had  retired  into  Picenum  *',  where  he 
possessed  some  property,  and  where  his  father's 
memory,  hated  as  it  was  by  the  Romans,  was  re- 
garded with  res|)ect  an<l  affection.  To  account  for 
this,  we  must  sup|W)Si\  tliat  during  the  long  period 
of  his  military  command  in  tliat  neighlx)urhood,  he 
had  preventetl  his  soldiers  from  l)eing  burdensome 
to  the  |)eopIe,  and  had  found  means  of  obliging  or 
gratifying  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  son  possessed  so  much  influence 
in  Picenum,  |»artly  hereditarj',  and  jmrtly  personal, 
that  lu>  prevailed  on  the  people  to  drive  away  the 

•  AppUn.  Sfl. 

•*  Plutarch,  in  PoDifieio.  6.    Pat«i«alM»  89.    Appkm80. 
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CHAP,   officers  sent  among  them  by  Carl)o,  to  enlist  soldiers 
— '  for  the  support  of  IiIh  cause,  and  Bucceeded  himself 


AC  Sr*    ^  nudng  an  army  of  three  legions,  or  about  16,000 
u.c.  «77,    or  17,000  men.     With  thiji  force,  having  obtained 

A.C.  «7. 

also  the  necessary  supplies  for  its  maiiitciinncc  from 
the  zeal  of  the  Picentcs,  he  set  out  to  juin  Sylla. 
He  was  at  this  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  never  filled  any  office  in  the  state ;  but  his 
appearance  at  the  head  of  an  army  8o  collected, 
announced  him  as  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary promise ;  and  Sylla,  as  we  arc  told,  receivetl 
him  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction. 

Wliilstboth  parties  were  endeavouring  tostrengthen 

their  forces,  the  season  for  action  gradually  passed 

away,  and  the  armies  mutually  went  into  winter 

(]uarter8.      So  inii)erfect  are  our  accounts  of  this 

famous  war,  that  we  cannot  tell  how  far  Sylla  had 

|>enotrated,  nor  what  positions  were  occupied  by  him 

during  the  winter.    His  progress,  however,  had  been 

such  as  to  fill  his  antagonists  Mith  alarm :   Carbo, 

therefore,  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  consul  for 

ConroUhip  the  following  year ",  and  selected,  as  his  colleague, 

and  the       C.  IVfarius   the  younger,   the  nephew  and  adopted 

MuiwL      son  of  the  famous  Marius,  and  Mho  already,  at  the 

early  age  of  twenty,  seemed  to  have  inherite<l  all  his 

father's  wickedness. 

The  winter  was  long  and  severe,  and  detaine<l  the 
armies  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  inaction.    Carbo,  meanwhile,  chose  Cisalpine 

**  Livy.  Epitom.  LXXXVI.     Appian.  87. 
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(iaul  as  his  province*',  and  thus  reserved  the  country    chap. 
to  the  north  of  Ilonie  for  the  scene  of  his  operations ;  * — ^-— ' 

rrotn 

while  Marius  lav  Ijetween  the  capital  and  the  main  i'  ('  «««. 

'  AC.  88.  to 

army  of  Sylhi,  on  the  confines,  iR'rhaps,  of  Latium  i  *-.  h77, 
and  Campania.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sylla, 
to  quiet  tlie  Huspicions  of  the  Italian  allies '\  who 
were  afraid  that  he  would  rescind  the  concessions 
made  to  them  durin;^  the  ascendency  of  Cinna, 
issued  a  declaration  that  he  would  respect  all  the 
privileges  which  they  actually  enjoyed ;  and  on  these 
tenns  ooncluded,  as  we  are  told,  a  treaty  with  them. 
But  whether  the  Samnites  were  not  amon^  those  to 
whom  this  promise  extended,  or  whether  they  dis- 
trusted his  sincerity,  and  thought  they  might  do 
))etter  by  adhering  to  their  old  cause,  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  amongst  his  most  determined  enemies, 
and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did  more  than  any  of 
their  confetlerates  to  render  his  victory  doubtful. 
On  the  part  of  Sylla,  Q.  Metellus  was  opposed  to 
Carbo  on  the  side  of  Tuscany",  and  after  liaving 
gained  an  advantage  over  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was 
■o  hard  premetl  by  the  consul  himself,  that  Cn. 
Pompeius,  or,  as  his  celebrity  has  caused  his  name 
to  J[)e  anglicized,  Pompey,  was  sent  to  support  him  ; 
and  these  two  commanders  together  kept  the  fortune 
of  the  war  in  suspense.  To  the  south  of  liome, 
Syila  first  took  the  town  of  Setia**;  and  Marius, 
retreating  before  him  in  the  direction  of  Prseneste, 

*  Oemo,  la  VarrMn.  I.  IS.  Pooipeio.  8. 

•*  Urj,  Epitom.  LXXXVI.  •  AppiM.  87. 

*  AppLkn,    87.      PluUrrh.    io 
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halted  at  a  place  called  Sacriportum,  rituaAed  appt- 
rentlj  between  Pnencste  and  Sctia,  and  there  drew 
out  his  army  in  onler  of  battle.  Sylla  instantly 
proceeded  to  attack  him,  cncourapHl,  ax  it  is  said, 
by  a  dream  **,  which  had  visited  him  in  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  which  had  named  the  ensuing  day 
as  fatal  to  the  family  of  Marius.  The  enemy  had 
broken  up  the  roadn,  and  rained  such  obstacles  to 
his  march,  that  his  soldiers,  in  their  exertions  to 
remove  them,  were  worn  down  vnth  fatigue,  and 
many  of  them  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with 
their  heads  resting  on  their  shields,  to  seek  relief  in 
sleep.  It  was  in  vain  to  persist  in  forcing  them  to 
action  under  these  circumstances;  and  Sylla,  how- 
ever reluctant  to  contradict  his  dream,  issued  the 
gU^*  ^  order  to  halt,  and  to  begin  the  usual  works  for  the 
Jg^»  formation  of  a  camp.  But  whilst  his  men  were 
*S'*'"r*ir  ^^"^'*^  '^  *l'g^"&  ^he  trench,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
*»««»«> •»r  rode  up,  and  began  to  annoy  them;  till,  irritated 
AC  «L  ^"*^  *"  entire  forgetfulness  of  their  fatigues,  they  at 
once  left  their  work,  and  rushed  on  sword  in  hand 
to  revenge  the  insults  that  had  been  offered  to  them. 
Their  vehemence,  however,  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  themselves,  had  the  soldiers  of  Marius  done  their 
duty;  but  on  the  first  impression  made  by  the  assailants 
on  the  adverse  line,  five  cohorts  of  infantry  and  two 
troops  of  cavalry  deserted  their  standards",  and  joined 
the  hostile  army ;  and  this  act  of  treachery  presently 
decided  the  &te  of  the  battle.     The  whole  Marian 

"  PluUrch,  in  Sjlli,  sa  ••  Appiao,  67. 
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army  fled,  and  was  pursued  with  great  slaughter :    chap. 
the  fugitives  sought  a  shelter  in  Praeneste ;  but  the  ^^'- — ' 
victors   followed   them   so  closely,  that   it  '''^^^"^c  ]J-^JJ*j^ 
necessary  to  shut  the  gates  in  haste,  and  to  exclude  ^-g  ^« 
the  greatest  number  of  them,  and  even  Marius  him- 
self was  drawn  up  by  ropes   thrown  down  to  him 
from  the  top  of  the  vr&W ".     Thus  exposed  to  the 
swords  of  their  conquerors,   20,()00  of  them  were 
said  by  Sylla  to  liave  been  slain,  and  8000  made 
prisoners  '• ;  while  he  acknowledged  on  his  own  side 
no  greater  loss  than  that  of  twenty-three  men. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  battle  ofifMMm 
Sacriportum,  that  the  heads  of  the  popular  party  at  rom  bj 
added  their  la^t  an<i  most  horrible  act  to  the  nunie-  yMagw 
rous  provocations  which  were  soon  to  be  so  merci- 
lessly repaid.  At  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, Marius  had  fixed  on  Praeneste  as  the  place 
of  support  to  his  operations  ",  and  as  the  intended 
refuge  and  bulwark  of  his  partisans,  in  case  they 
should  be  defeated  in  the  field.  The  situation  of 
the  town  was  naturally  strong,  as  it  was  built  on  the 
side  of  a  projecting  eminence  ",  connected  only  by 
one  narrow  ridgL>  with  that  chain  of  hills  which 
rises,  immediately  from  the  Campagna,  or  great  plain 
of  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  capital.  StAndtng  on  the  edge  of  this  plain, 
Prmeste  is  a  conspicnoos  object  from  the  walls  of 
the  eternal  city ;  and  a  strong  army  occupying  this 

**  AppiaB.87.  ^  PatwcvlM.  S6. 

^  A*  q«o(«d  br  Plotarch,  b        "  Strabot  V.MI. 

SyilA,  88. 
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Vnm 


pontion,  might  greatly  impede  or  endanger  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  towards  tlie  capital  from  the 
u'cTmc    side  of  Campania.     Man  us,  therefore,  had  strength- 
u.c'.577,    ened  the  place  to  the  utmost,  bv  the  oHsistance  of 

A.O.  77» 

art,  and  had  carried  thither  the  treasure  of  all  the 
temples  in  Rome  '\  to  be  converted  into  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  soldiers.  But  the  advance  of 
Sylla  still  gave  him  cooHiderable  alarm  ;  ami  fearing 
that  the  aristocratical  party  in  the  capital  might  yet 
be  able  to  exert  itself  with  effect,  should  Sylla  con- 
tinue his  progress,  he  sent  instructions  to  L.  Dama- 
sippus  ^\  at  that  time  prsetor,  to  assemble  the  senate 
in  the  Curia  Ilostilia.  When  the  members  were 
met  together,  the  avenues  leading  to  the  spot  were 
secured  by  armed  men,  and  the  individuals  most 
obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders  were  then  marked 
out  to  be  massacred.  Publius  Antistius,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Pompey  ",  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  consul,  and  the  son  of  that  Carbo  who 
had  shared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Gracchi  '*,  were 
murdered  in  the  senate  house.  L.  Domitius  was 
killed  in  endeavouring  to  escape ;  of  him  little  else 
is  known,  but  that  his  name  and  noble  family  were 
likely  to  render  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  aristocracy.  But  the  most  distin- 
guished victim  was  Q.  Mucins  ScsBvola,  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  who  had  earned  the  purest  and  the  rarest 


^  Pliny,       Hictor.       Natural.        ^  Plotarch,  in  Pompeio,  9. 
XXXIII.  1.  '•  Cicero,    ad     Familiar.     IX. 

7«  Liry.   Epitome.  LXXXVI.    epist.  21.    De  Claris  Orator.  60. 
Paterculus,  26. 
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glonr  of  any  of  his  contem|)orarie8,  by  his  virtuous    chap. 
administration   of  his   province   of  Asia.      Having  » — J-^ 
brought  home  with  him  a  character  of  spotless  in-  i  c.  666. 
tegritv  and  benevolence,  he  stained  it  bv  no  subse- i^  c.  677, 

*  A  O  77 

(|uent  acts  of  infamy ;  his  name  is  charged  with  no 
|mrtici|)ation  in  the  crimes  of  either  party ;  but  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  useful  to  all  who  asked  his  advice,  by  his 
unrivalle<i  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  Though 
lK>und  by  birth,  and  station,  and  connexions,  to  the 
cause  of  the  aristocracy,  and  although  the  attempt 
made  on  his  life  by  Fimbria,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
elder  Marius,  might  have  warned  him  of  the  danger 
to  which  his  virtues  exposed  him  under  the  sway  of 
the  most  profligate  of  mankind,  he  yet  had  refused 
to  quit  Rome,  or  to  choose  any  i>art  in  the  civil  \i'ar, 
declaring  tliat  he  would  rather  die  than  take  up 
arms  against  his  countrymen.  Marius,  however, 
was  bent  upon  his  destruction ;  and  the  soldiers 
of  Damasippus  advancing  to  murder  him,  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Vesta '^  and  was  overtaken  and 
butchered  even  within  the  sacred  ground.  His  body, 
together  with  those  of  Domitius,  Carbo,  and  Antis- 
tius,was  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  and  by  this  murder 
of  the  most  virtuous  of  citizens,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  ascendency  of  the  Marii,  the  Carbones,  and  the 
Vf.r^nui,  might  yet  l»e  maintained. 

i'  'i  the  ianie  of  the  Imttle  of  Sacriportum  ren-syiUiM*. 
dered  this  mnoMcro  aa  fhiitless  as  it  ^-as  detestable.  I!!7«yi|M 

OhWm4 


"  Cloaro,  d«  Nctori  DMruo^  III.  aS.  1*^7- 
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Marios,  the  author  of  it,  wwt  now  blocked  up  in 
Pneneste;  and  the  road  to  the  capital  being  left 
▲jaS^*  ^P®*^  Sylla  advanced  to^-ards  it  with  one  part  of  his 
a!c  n '  army,  while  tlie  other  part,  under  the  command  of 
Lucretius  Ofella  ",  was  pressing  the  siege  of  PrsB- 
neste.  Rome  received  her  new  master  without  a 
struggle ;  and  he  who  had  so  lately  been  r^gMded  as 
an  outlawed  rebel,  being  now  in  possession  of  the 
seat  of  government,  was  in  a  condition  to  retort  the 
charge  of  rebellion  on  his  antagonists.  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  their  property  to  be  confiscated ;  and 
having  then  left  the  city  to  the  care  of  some  of  his 
partiHaiis,  he  again  took  the  field,  and  hastened  to 
Clusium,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  war  in  Tuscany  and  the  north  of  Italy  '*.  His 
arms  were  attended  with  equal  success  in  every 
quarter :  his  lieutenants,  Metellus  Pius,  Pompey,  M. 
Crassus,  M.  Lucullus,  and  others,  signalized  them- 
selves by  several  victories  over  Carbo  and  his  adhe- 
rents ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Marian  party  seemed 
declining,  it  suffered  more  and  more  from  the 
treachery  of  its  own  members.  Not  only  did  the 
common  soldiers  often  desert  in  large  bodies  to  the 
enemy,  but  Albinovanus  **,  an  officer  of  considerable 
rank,  purchased  his  pardon  from  Sylla  by  contriving 
the  assassination  of  several  of  his  colleagues  in  com- 
mand ;  and  Verres,  on  whom  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
lias  bestowed  such  an  infamous  celebrity,  and  who 
was  at  this  time  quaestor  in  Carbo's  army,  abandoned 

^  Appian,  8S.  "  AppUn,  91. 

^  Appian.80. 
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his  general ",  and  carried  off  with  him  a  considerable    chap. 
|x>rtion  of  the  money  committed  to  his  charge  for  ^ — ^ — ' 
the  maintenance  of  the  consul's  forces.     Attempts  I'c.  666, 

^       A.C.88,U» 

had  been    made  in  vain  to   raise  the  blockade  ofi'c.  $77, 

A  C  77 

Prspneste  ;  and  in  this  state  of  their  affairs  Norbanus, 
being  left  almost  alone  at  Ariminum  by  the  desertion 
of  his  troops  **,  escaped  by  sea  to  Rhodes ;  while 
Carbo  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army  which  he 
still  possessed  in  Tuscany,  and  withdrew  with  some 
of  his  friends  into  Africa,  hoping  there  to  l>e  able  to 
renew  the  contest,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Iliarbas,  the  king  of  Mauritania. 

At  this  late  i>eriod  of  the  war,  when  the  victory  of  TbeSMt- 
the  aristocraticai  jiarty  seemed  decided,  one  des|)erate  tberwiwiM 
eflbrt  was  made  to  \»Te8t  it  from  them,  which  had  rUn  p^ty, 
well  nigh  alteretl  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  alone  of  all  the  people  of 
Italy,  had  not  forgotten  their  o\*ti  national  grounds 
of  hostility  towards  the  Roman  govenmient ;  and 
whilst  they  supfwrted  the  party  of  Marius  against 
Sylla,  they  intended  to  make  their  assistance  subser- 
vient to  their  own  views,  rather  than  to  sink  into  the 
mere  adherents  of  one  of  the  factions  of  Rome. 
During  the  advance  of  Sylla,  their  armies  reste<l 
s(H*urely  amid  their  own  mountains,  and  had  seen  the 
defi*at  of  Marius  at  Sacriportum,  and  the  blockade 
of  the  remnant  of  his  forces  in  Pneneste,  without 
exerting  their  main  strength  in  his  l>ehalf.  Possibly 
they  beheld   without   regret   every  field    of  battle 

"  Cic*ro.  in  Verrem.  I.  18,«t        «  Appian.  01.  Oi.     Livj,  Epi- 
MMi.  kWM.  LXXXVIII. 
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CHAP,  covered  with  Roman  dead,  and  may  have  rejoiced  in 
' — -^  the  hope  that,  when  )x>th  parties  were  exhausted  bj 
ACS?*  mutual  slaughter,  they  might  themselvet  arise  to 
u.g-*77,  wrest  from  their  weakened  hands  the  prize  for  which 
they  were  contending.  But  now,  when  the  rapid 
victories  of  Sylla  threatened  them  with  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  civil  war,  their  generals,  Pontius 
TelesinuR  and  M.  Lamponius,  saw  that  it  vias  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  a  decisive  part;  and  l>cfore 
Carbo  and  Norlmnus  had  left  Italy,  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians  had  endeavoured  to  relieve  PrsBneste", 
but  were  unable  to  force  the  strong  positions  occupied 
by  the  blockading  army.  Still  they  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  hoping  that  some  opportunity  mitr'it 
arise  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  their  objrtt. 
Meantime  Carbo  had  retired  to  Africa,  and  theanny 
which  he  had  forsaken  had  sustained  a  bloody  defeat 
at  Clusium  from  Pompey,  so  that  the  remaining 
generals  of  the  popular  party,  Carinas,  Marcius,  and 
L.  Damasippus,  the  agent  in  the  late  masBacre  at 
Rome,  resolved,  as  their  last  hope,  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  then  to 
attempt  once  more  to  deliver  Marius  and  his  gar- 
rison. The  armies  were  united,  and  the  attempt 
was  made,  but  still  in  vain,  when  the  confederate 
generals  conceived  the  plan  of  falling  suddenly  upon 
Rome,  which  they  thought  to  find  stripped  of  troops, 
and  utterly  unprovided  with  means  to  withstand 
their  assault.     At  this  very  time  they  were  threat- 

•>  Appiao.  90.  92. 
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ened  at  once  by  two  armies,  that  of  Sylla  on  one 
ride,  and  that  of  Pompey  on  the  other ;  yet  hoping 
to  win  the  capital  before  their  purpose  could  be  dis-  vc.998^ 
covered,  they  broke  up  from  their  camp  in  the  u!c.677, 
night,  hastened  towards  Rome,  and  halted  till  morn- 
ing **  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Col  line  gate.  Day  dawned,  and  discovered  to 
the  Romans  the  unlooked-for  sight  of  the  Samnite 
ainl  Lucanian  army.  Some  iwirties  of  cavalry,  con-  B*ttie  at 
Misting  of  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  imme-  g»t*. 
diately  sallied  to  observe  and  to  check  the  enemy ; 
but  they  were  routed  and  driven  back  within  their 
walls  with  severe  loss.  The  panic  then  rose  to  the 
greatest  height,  when  L.  Balbus  arrived  with  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  seven  hundred  cavalry  from  Sylla's 
army,  and  hardly  allowing  his  horses  a  moment's 
respite,  he  led  them  at  once  into  action.  Sylla  him- 
self followed  soon  after;  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
urgency  of  the  danger,  and  had  hurried  with  the  ut- 
most speed  in  pursuit  of  the  Saninites,  as  soon  as  he 
learnt  their  object.  His  men  were  greatly  fatigued, 
and  his  otficers  pressed  him  to  |>ost[>one  the  action, 
for  it  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  November 
day ; .  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  having 
ordered  his  men  to  eat  their  dinners  as  iast  as  they 
arrived  from  their  march,  ho  sent  them  to  engage 
the  enemy  successively.  Telesinus,  on  his  part,  for- 
getting his  character  as  a  {Nirtisan  of  Marius,  and 
fi>eling  only  as  a  Samnite  general,  rode  along  the 

••  Plttarah,  la  SjUA.  89. 
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OHAP.  ranks  repeatedly  exclaiming*',  that  this  was  the  last 
^j^' — '  day  of  the  Iloman  empire,  and  calling  to  his  soldiers 
J^gg*'    to  pull  down,  to  destroy  the  city,  for  that  those 

Ac' n'  ^^^^'®*'  ^^°  ^**"^  ^  ^^"^  ravaged  Italy,  could  only 
be  extirpated  by  rooting  up  the  wood  which  UHod 
to  shelter  them.  At  length  M.  Grassus,  who  com- 
manded the  right  y>ing  of  Sylla's  army,  routed  the 
left  of  the  enemy",  and  pursued  them  as  fiu*  as 
Antcmnic ;  but  the  wing  which  was  led  by  Sylla  in 
person,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  it«  geneml,  was 
driven  back  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  was  pur- 
sued even  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  gates  were 
hastily  closed  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  entering 
together  with  the  fugitives ;  and  the  Romann,  thus 
Victory  of  obliged  to  defend  themselves,  continueil  the  action 
iL  poirta  till  some  time  after  it  was  dark,  although  with  little 
Not.  I.  hope  of  resisting  effectually.  Nay,  so  great  was  the 
A.c!8i  general  ]mnic,  that  some  of  Sylla's  soldiers  flying  from 
the  field  arrived  at  the  lines  before  Praeneste,  and 
urged  Lucretius  Ofella,  who  commanded  the  block- 
ading army,  to  raise  the  siege,  and  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  his  general  and  his  country.  Night  at  last 
stopped  the  engagement,  and  the  Romans  Ixilieved 
themselves  completely  defeated ;  when,  about  an 
hour  after  the  close  of  the  action,  an  officer  arrived 
from  M.  Crassus,  \%ith  the  tidings  of  his  success,  and 
requiring  supplies  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to  him  at 
Anteniiup.  It  then  appeared  that  the  enemy's  loss 
had  been  even  greater  than  that  of  Sylla;  and  the 

••  Velleios  Patcrcdus,  37.  •*  Plutarch,  in  SyM.  29,  80. 
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tiioming  displajed  more  fully  the  real  issue  of  the 
contest.     Telesinus  had  fallen,  and  his  soldiers,  dis-  „ 

Prae 

couraged  by  his  death  and  by  the  terrible  slaughter  u.c.mi, 
of  the  battle,  had  aliandoned  the  field,  and  had  he-^-^'ff* 

A.C.  77. 

gun  to  retreat  in  all  directions.  Sylla  then,  to  lose 
no  time  in  improving  his  victory,  set  out  at  an  early 
hour,  and  immediately  joined  Crassus  at  Antemnae. 

Tlie  Roman  writers,  whose  accounts  of  these  times  Syiucom- 

mrncc*  hi* 

remain  to  us,  after  following  Sylla  thus  far  in  his  «M""<-r" 
career,  and  symjiathizing  in  his  victories  over  the 
|H>pular  party,  all  concur  in  turning  away  with 
unmiiigled  abhorrence  from  his  conduct  after  the 
decision  of  the  struggle.  One  act  of  cruelty,  indee<l, 
follows  another  so  rapidly  in  tliis  part  of  his  life,  that 
a  complete  picture  of  his  character  cannot  be  drawn 
without  satiating  the  reader  with  details  of  spolia- 
tion, and  outrage,  and  massacre.  On  his  arrival  at 
Antemiia»,  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  sent  to  im- 
plore his  mercy  •',  which  he  promised  them,  if  they 
would  deserve  it  by  helping  him  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  their  associates.  Thus  encouraged,  they 
fell  upon  another  party  of  fugitives  ftt)m  their  own 
anny,  aii<l  liegim  to  cut  them  to  pieces ;  and  then 
HurreuderiHl  themselves  to  Sylla,  to  receive  his  pro- 
nii.He<l  pardon.  But  they,  with  all  the  other  prisoners 
taken  after  the  Imttle,  amounting  together  to  eight 
thouMUid  men,  were  conveye<l  to  Rome,  and  onlers 
wero  issued  by  Sylla  that  they  should  all  be  put  to 
the  sword.    The  men,  thus  doomed  to  Ik?  slaughtered. 


«  VUlmk,  la  Sjili.  80. 
vor.  I. 
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were  not  the  instrumentfl  of  former  masBacret  and 
proscriptions,  wretches  whose  punishment,  however 
AC  SP'  shocking,  might  yet  have  woni  the  appearance  of  an 
V-5S^'    awful   retribution;  but  thev  were  niostlv  Samiiitc 

A.C  77.  '  ' 

soldiers  **,  who  had  fought  fairly  against  the  Uuniaiis 
in  the  fiehl,  and  who  were  now  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  Hunc  atrocious  policy  which,  in  former  times,  had 
murdered  their  heroic  countryman,  C.  Pontius ;  which 
had  driven  Hannibal,  in  old  age  and  exile,  to  end 
his  life  by  suicide ;  which  had  exercised  every  ex- 
tremity of  unmanly  cruelty  against  the  brave  citizens 
of  Numantia,  and  against  the  rival  people  of  Carthage. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  the  massacre  wva  perpe- 
trating, Sylla,  having  returned  to  Ronio.  had  assem- 


■^  I'.'-.'ii-ii,  I,;,,  Nontured  to 
desciibu  ihu^>  uho  were  thus  mur> 
dered.  m,  **  six  or  eight  thoaaand 
of  thoM  who  were  tuppoAed  to 
have  been  the  biisiot  instruments 
of  the  Uto  usuruetions  and  rour- 
dere,"  who  had  been  "  taken  pri> 
soneni  in  the  war,  or  surpriaeo  in 
the  citt'.*'  It  is  not  ea«y  to  say 
where  Ferntson  found  hit  autho- 
rity fur  thid  statement,  as  he  ap- 
peab  to  no  ancient  writer  (o  ju*- 
tifv  it :  but  it  is  a  moat  blame- 
able  mitrepreseotattoo,  to  na*  tiM 
lightest  term,  as  fiu'  as  it  labours 
to  give  a  colour  of  retributive  jus- 
tice to  a  massacre  dictated  bv 
■Mre  poHcy  and  national  hatred. 
la  paiticuur  the  words,  **  or  sur- 
priaed  in  the  city,"  are  inserted 
aapedally  to  palliate  Sylla's  con- 
duct, in  complete  opposition  to 
the  truth.  That  the  men  who 
were  murdered  were  aoidiers,  taken 
in  battle,  is  the  coocorrent  account 
of  every  writer  whom  we  have 


Itorn  al)li'  to  consult  ;  and  as  it  is 
a  puiut  of  Home  iim.i.rt  uu  i.,  the 
reterenrea,  by  wl  ■  .uU-r, 

who    has  means   ;>  uution, 

may  satisfy  himself,  are  here  sub- 
joined. 

Livy,  Epitome,  LXXXVIII. 
Auctor  de  Viris  Illustribu.*,  in 
Svlli.  Florus,  III.  21.  Valerius 
Maximum,  1 X.  2.  Seneca,  de  Be- 
neficiia,  V.  16. 

All  these  writers  agree  in  the 
ftct,  that  the  men  who  were  maa- 
anored  war*  aoidiera,  aod  Mldiers 
who  had  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  conqueror.  Seneca'a  worda 
are  as  folluirs : — "  Leigiones  duas, 
quod  crudelo  est,  poat  victoriam  ; 
quod  nefas  post  fioiem,  in  angulum 
congestas  cuntrucidavit." 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies, 
Strabo  declarea  that  the  victims 
were  mostly  Samiiites,  V.  271, 
edit.  Xyland ;  and  Appian  agrees 
with  him,  I.  99. 
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bled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  ",  and  was 
beginning  to  address  the  members  upon  the  state  of 

rTOOl 

the  republic.     Tlie  cries  of  liis  victims  mingled  with  ^'  g.  6«, 
his  first  words,  and  the  senators  started  with  horror  V  S  VJ' 

.  A.C.  77. 

at  the  sound ;  but  he,  with  an  unmoved  countenance, 
desired  them  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to  concern 
themseWes  with  what  was  passing  elsewhere ;  what 
they  heanl  was  the  correction  bestowed  by  his  orders 
on  a  few  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  On  the 
following  day,  Marcius  and  Carinas,  two  of  the  Ro- 
man officers  who  liad  joined  the  Samnite  army  pre- 
viously to  their  attack  on  Rome,  were  taken  in  their 
flight,  and  being  brought  before  Sylla,  were  by  his 
orders  put  to  death,  and  their  heads,  ^ith  the  head 
of  Telesiaus,  were  sent  to  Lucretius  Ofella  before 
Pneneste**,  with  directions  that  they  should  be 
carried  around  the  walls  of  the  town,  to  inform  the 
besi^^;ed  of  the  fate  of  their  ex|>ected  deliverers. 

One  signal  act  of  justice  was  performed  by  Sylla 
at  this  time,  which  was  received  with  general  satis- 
faction. L.  I>amasippus  ",  the  murderer  of  Mucins 
Sceevola,  liad  been  taken  after  the  lute  battle,  and 
was  instantly  put  to  death.  So  great  indeed  were 
the  crimes  with  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Marian 
|)arty  were  loaded,  that  men  became  reconciled  to 
executions  from  the  pleasure  with  which  they  re- 
gardetl  the  fate  of  these  flagrant  ofienders.  But  they 
soon  were  taught  tliat  the  wickedness  of  the  suflerer 
ought  never  to  lessen   our   hatred   of  bloody  and 

■*  8mmm.^CImbmU4,L18.         •*  8dlMCCatUinii,dl. 
"  AppiM.9S.    PatcrenlM,  98. 

Q  2 


A.'o!  JTto  ^"*  many  more  were  sacrifioed  to  the  rapaciousnefls 
5^g-^»    or  personal  enmities  of  his  adherents  *',  whose  ex- 


THB  PROSCRIPTION    LISTS  ARE 

CHAP,    illegal  acts  of  vengeance.     Numerous  victims  w«re 
f^^ — 'every  day  murdered;  some  by  Sylla's  own  order; 

oesBes  he  took  no  pains  to  suppress.  At  last  he  was 
oitreated  to  relieve  the  Commonwealth  from  its 
|M«eent  state  of  suspense,  by  assuring  of  their  parduii 
those  whom  he  did  not  intend  to  destroy ;  but  oiio 
of  his  own  retainers  gave  a  ditferent  turn  to  this 
request ",  by  asking  him  only  to  name  those  whom 
TiwM».  he  had  marked  out  for  punishment.  Sylla  answered, 
Urta  an  that  he  would  do  so,  and  immediately  published  his 
h^jVtA.  first  list  of  proscriptions,  containing  the  names  of 
eighty  individuals  who  were  to  be  put  to  death :  to 
this,  on  the  following  day,  he  added  two  hundred 
and  twenty  names  more ;  and  again,  on  the  third  day, 
the  fetal  list  was  increased  by  an  equal  nunilRT. 
"These,"  said  Sylla  to  the  people,  "  are  all  that  I  can 
at  present  remember;  if  I  recollect  any  others  who 
must  be  punished,  I  will  proscribe  their  names  here- 
after." It  soon  appeared  that  he  had  good  reason  to 
stipulate  thus  for  the  further  gratification  of  his  ven- 
geance. In  pro))ortion  as  he  extended  his  massaores, 
reasons  would  arise  for  perpetually  adding  new  vic- 
tims to  the  catalogue  of  the  proscribed ;  and  the  more 
he  became  deserving  of  a  future  retaliation  upon 
himself  and  his  party,  the  more  anxious  was  he  to 
rid  himself  of  every  person  who  might  be  likely  to 
assist  in  eflfecting  it.     But  it  was  the  most  dreadful 

«•  PluUrcb.  in  Sylla,  81.     Sal-        •*  PluUrch.  in  Sylli,  31. 
lust,  Catilioa,  51. 
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part  of  this  proscription,  that  by  establishing  the  ^"^p- 
reign  of  wild  and  unbridled  violence,  and  by  tramp-  ^r^- — 
ling  under  foot  not  only  the  laws  of  the  Common-  J^  [;  ^j^ 
wealth,  but  even  the  most  lax  of  all  the  restraints  J^^- 7^^' 
which  men  under  a  low  system  of  morals  still  im- 
posed on  themselves,  it  emboldened  every  meaner 
criminal  to  participate  in  the  license  of  which  the 
present  master  of  the  republic  set  so  large  an 
example.  Tlie  meanest  office,  in  ordinary  times,  is 
obtainetl  from  a  government  by  its  retainers  with 
less  ease  than  Sylla's  followers  could  gain  from  their 
leader  the  gift  of  innocent  blood.  It  is  mentioned 
tliat  one  Q.  Aurelius  '*,  an  inoffensive  individual,  who 
had  never  mingled  in  political  quarrels,  stopped  one 
day  in  the  forum  to  read  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
and  found  his  own  name  among  the  number. 
"  Wretch  that  I  am  !  **  he  exclaimed  ;  "  my  Alban 
villa  is  my  death ;"  and  before  he  had  gone  far  from 
the  spot,  he  wjis  followe<l,  overtaken,  and  murdered. 
Nor  were  these  scenes  confined  to  the  neighbourliood 
of  Rome,  but  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  All 
who  had  rendered  any  assistance  to  the  Marian 
|»arty  **,  wh()  had  carried  arms  in  their  cause,  or  had 
supplied  them  with  money ;  nay,  those  who  had  held 
any  communication  even  in  the  commonest  civilities 
of  life  with  the  enemies  of  Sylla,  were  exjK)sed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  con(|uerors.  It  is  natuml  to 
suppose  that  8ul)ordinate  officers,  commanding  in 
remote  provinces,  would  exceed  the  wishes  of  their 

•*  Plvttfch.  lo  87IIA.  81.  «  AppiM.  M. 
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CHAP,  chief,  and  would  gratify  their  cupidity  or  their 
> — ,;. — '  crueltj  with  le«  temple.  We  are  told  that  M. 
U.C.M8.  Cranus**,  who  was  employed  in  Bnittium,  pro- 
u.c.  en,    scrihed  a  wealthy  individual  without  Sylla's  orders, 

A  C  T7  ' 

in  order  to  get  posse^wion  of  his  fortune ;  and  that 
Sylla,  being  informed  of  the  fact,  would  nerer  after- 
wards commit  to  Crassus  any  post  of  importance. 
But  if  this  be  so,  Crassus  might  fairly  complain  of 
his  ill  fortune,  for  he  had  done  no  more  than  was 
practised  by  almost  every  one  in  nimilar  circuni- 
stanees ;  and  these  supernumerary  crimes  hcightene<l 
still  more  the  horrors  of  the  original  proscription. 
Murders,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes  perpetrated  even 
in  the  presence  of  Sylla  himself '^  when  some  of  the 
victims,  condemned  by  his  proscription,  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  by  a  direct  appeal  to  his  mercy, 
and  were  slain  in  his  sight  by  their  pursuers,  who 
never  found  any  inteiTuption  to  their  work  from  any 
touch  of  compunction  in  his  nature.  His  doors 
were  beset  with  the  executioners  of  his  orders,  who 
flocked  thither  with  the  heads  of  those  whom  they 
had  murdered,  to  claim  from  him  the  proniis<'d  re- 
ward ;  and  it  is  said,  that  this  sight  so  awakened  the 
indignation  of  M.  Cato  ",  who  being  then  a  boy  was 
taken  by  his  tutor  to  visit  Sylla,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  asking  for  a  sword,  with  which  he  might 
himself  despatch  the  tyrant.  Yet,  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  the  remorseless  nature  of  Sylla  listened  to 
the  intercession  of  his  friends,  and  spared  a  man, 

«  Pluurch,  in  CrMM>,t.  **  Plutarch,  to  Catooe,  Z. 

*'  Appuui,95. 
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>vhoni,  if  he  could  have  looked  into  futurity,  he  chap. 
would,  above  all  others,  have  desired  to  destroy. 
C.  Julius  Capsar",  then  quite  a  young  man,  had  '' J! 
married  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and,  during  the  ^  *^.-  Ty^ 
ascendency  of  his  father-in-law,  had  been  designed  to 
fill  the  office  of  Flanien  of  Jupiter.  He  was  further 
connected  with  the  popular  party  through  the  mar- 
riage* of  Julia,  his  father's  sister,  with  the  elder 
Marius;  yet,  although  thus  doubly  obnoxious  to  the 
victorious  party,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mands of  Sylla  to  divorce  his  wife ;  and  lx?ing  ex- 
|K)sed  in  consequence  to  his  resentment,  he  fled  from 
Home,  and  baffled  all  attempts  upon  his  life,  partly 
by  concealing  himself,  and  partly  by  bribing  the 
officer  sent  to  kill  him,  till  Sylla  was  prevailed  upon, 
according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare  him  at  the  entreaty 
of  some  common  friends.  A  story  was  afterwards 
common,  that  Sylla  did  not  pardon  him  without 
great  reluctance ;  and  that  he  told  those  who  sued 
in  his  behalf,  that  in  Caesar  there  were  many  Ma- 
rimet.  Had  he  indeed  thought  so,  his  was  not  a 
temper  to  Imve  yielded  to  any  supplications  to  save 
him;  nor  would  any  considerations  have  induced 
him  to  exempt  from  destruction  one  from  whom  he 
had  apprehended  so  great  a  danger. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  before  sm !■■<■<# 
Rome,  the  garrison  of  Pra?neste  surrendered.  Ma- dcMk  ar  dM 
rius  attempte<i  to  escape  from  the  town  by  a  subter-  JiHriB^Mi 4 
ranean    pafl8age»     communicating    with    the    opentk* 
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country'**;  but  hiR  flight  was  intercepted,  and  he 
fell,  either  by  the  handH  of  the  enemy's  soldierR,  or, 
u.cTtw,  according  to  the  more  common  account,  })y  tlio  swoni 
u.c.  W7,  of  his  own  slave,  whom  ho  re<juc8te<l  to  jwrform  thitj 
last  service.  His  head  ^I'as  brought  to  Ilonic,  and 
presented  to  Sylla,  who  ordered  it  to  be  exposed  in 
front  of  the  rostra  in  the  forum ;  and  as  if  his  tri- 
umph were  now  complete,  he  assumed  to  himnelf, 
from  henceforward,  the  title  of  Felix,  or  the  Fortu- 
nate. He  might  have  justly  claimed  this  title,  says 
Paterculus,  if  his  life  had  not  been  prolonged  beyond 
the  hour  which  thus  crowned  his  victory.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  surrender  of  Prseneste,  Lucretius  Ofella 
put  to  death  several  senators  whom  he  found  in  the 
town  '•',  and  detained  others  in  custody,  to  wait 
Sylla's  decision  on  their  fate.  Sylla  soon  arrived, 
and  having  first  ordereil  the  execution  of  all  whom 
Ofella  liad  arrested,  and  selected  from  the  whole 
number  of  his  prisoners  some  few  whom  he  thought 
deserving  of  mercy,  he  divided  all  the  rest  into  three? 
parties,  one  consisting  of  Romans,  another  of  Sam- 
nites,  and  a  third  of  the  citizens  of  Pneneste.  To 
the  first  he  said,  that  though  they  dcser%ed  death  he 
nevertheless  gave  them  their  lives;  but  the  other 
two  diN-isions  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  to  the 
number,  as  is  said,  of  twelve  thousand  persons.  The 
women  and  children  were  then  dismissed,  v^ith  wliat 
prospect  of  future  provision  we  know  not ;  and  the 
town  was  given  up  to  plunder.     In  like  manner  the 

"»  Patercuhia.  28.      Litv,  Epi-         »•  AppUn,  94. 
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towns  of  Spoletuni,    Interanina,    Fluentia,    Sulmo, 
N<N'ba,  Arretium,  and  Ariminuni  were  plundered  '•', 
and  deprived  of  their  privileges,  and  their  inhabit- ^.c.««, 
ants  were  either  sold  for  slaves  or  massacred.    But  the  ^■^-  ^* 

A.C.  77. 

Siuniiites  felt  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  conqueror's 
vengeance ;  for  not  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  thousands  of  them  in  cold  blood,  both  at  Rome 
and  at  Pneneste,  he  seemed  bent  on  the  utter  extirjia- 
tion  of  the  whole  j>eople;  and  his  subsequent  pro- 
scriptions destroyed  or  compelled  to  emigrate  so 
large  a  proportion  of  them,  that  in  Strabo's  time  the 
ancient  cities  of  Samnium  had  either  been  reduced 
entirely  to  ruins  '°\  or  m  ere  dwindled  to  the  rank  of 
mere  villages. 

It^ly  had  been  filled  with  murders  and  devasta- De*th«  of 

Cftrbo  ftod 

tions  from  one  end  to  the  other,  while  the  author  of  NorUna*. 
them  was  as  yet  uninvested  vf\i\\  any  legal  authority. 
His  partisans,  however,  were  every  where  inflicting 
as  summary  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  as  if  he 
liad  been  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Rome.  C.  Nor- 
banns,  who  had  fled  to  Rhodes  ''\  finding  that  he 
was  proscribe<i,  and  fearing  that  lie  might  be  arrested 
by  Sylla's  ortler,  even  in  this  remote  exile,  killed 
himsplf.  Carlx),  after  having  abandoned  Italy,  had 
fle<l  first  to  Africa"*;  but  hearing  that  some  at- 
iempts  were  making  to  rally  his  party  in  Sicily,  he 
eroased  over  to  that  island,  leaving  the  command  in 
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Africa  to  Cn.  DomitiuR.  But  his  hopes  were  bUwtod 
by  the  arrival  of  Pompcy,  who,  having  been  di»> 
Aic.'sTto  P*^*»^^  ^^  Sicily  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  Boon 
]^'-^JP»  crushed  the  beginningN  of  renintance  there,  and 
obliged  Carbo  again  to  fly  to  the  neighlK)unng  inland 
of  CosBora.  He  was  pursued,  however,  and  taken, 
and  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Lilybseum,  where 
Pompey  then  was.  It  is  said,  that  his  treatment 
was  that  of  a  common  criminal ;  that  he  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  where  Pompey  sat  as  judge,  and, 
after  undergoing  a  short  examination,  was  ordered 
away  to  immediate  execution.  By  his  death,  added 
to  that  of  Marius,  the  republic  was  left  without  con- 
suls; and  the  senate  accordingly  ap{Kjiiited  L.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus  to  be  interrez  '*',  that  he  might  hold 
the  comitia  for  the  elections  of  the  ensuing  year. 
But  the  interrex,  having  received  instructions  from 
Sylla,  instead  of  procee<ling  to  the  election  of  con- 
suls, moved,  that  the  office  of  dictator,  which  had 
been  disused  almost  since  the  time  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  should  now  be  revived,  and  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Sylla ;  proposing  besides,  that  it  should 
be  given  him  for  an  unlimited  period,  till  he  should 
have  restored  the  aflairs  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  security.  Nor  was  L. 
Flaccus  contented  with  investing  Sylla  with  absolute 
power  for  the  future ;  but  he  proposed  further,  that 
all  his  acts  up  to  the  present  time  should  be  rati- 
fied"'; thus  giring  the  sanction  of  law  to  all  his 
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|if08criptions    and    confiscations.      The    senate   and    chap. 
people,  however,  felt  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  ^;^^ — ' 
and  agreeing  to  both  the  proiK)6ed  laws,  SvUa  was  5Jc"3*io 
nanunl    dictator,   and   L.   Flaccus  was   by  him  ap-  J^'  g-  «77- 
fwinted    his   master   of    the    horse.      Having   thus^yj^*?- 
seoured  all  real   power  to  himself,  Sylla  was  still  J^JJ^^ 
willing  tlmt  the  year  should  be  marked  as  usual 
bv   the   names   of  two  consuls ;    and,   accordingly, 
M.   Tullius    Decula    and    Cn.   Cornelius    Dolabella 
wen*   st'lected   to   wear  the   titles  of  the  consular 
office. 

In  this  manner  the  liberties  of  Rome  were  sur-  u.c.  «72. 

A.C  82. 

rendered  into  the  hands  of  a  man,  whose  utter  con- 
tempt of  his  fellow  creatures  seeme<l  to  promise 
a  dreadful  exercise  of  that  absolute  power  with 
which  he  was  now  in  some  sort  legally  invested. 
His  dominion,  however,  did  not  extend  over  the 
whole  space  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  Asia,  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  been  imperfectly 
smothered  by  the  treaty  concluded  just  before  Sylla*s 
arrival  in  Italy,  was  now  again  breaking  out;  and 
in  Africa,  tin*  native  force  of  Mauritania,  always 
destined  to  assist  the  unsuoceflBfiil  party  in  the  civil 
wan  of  Rome,  wm  ■opporttng  Cn.  Domitius,  and 
the  latt  remajiu  of  the  Marian  fugitives  from 
Italy,  and  was  preparing  to  resist  the  arms  of 
Pompey,  to  whom  the  task  of  establishing  Sylla's 
authority  was  intrusted.  But  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  new  government  was  to  be  found  in 
Spain.     Thither  Q.  Sertorius  had  retired,  after  the 
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first  suooeeies  of  Sylla  over  the  consuls  Scipio  and 
Norbanus ;  and  there  he  had  organised  a  force,  in- 
sig^nificnnt  indeed  at  present,  in  it«  actual  Ntren^h, 
but  which  became,  by  the  extraordinary  abilitiej*  of 
its  general,  an  invincible  obstacle  for  many  yearn  to 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  aristocratical  party.  In 
Italy,  however,  the  power  of  the  dictator  was  un- 
disputed ;  there  a  scries  of  battles,  massacres,  and 
proscriptions,  had  almost  annihilated  the  popular 
cause;  and  the  Commonwealth  lay  sulxlued  and 
exhausted,  incaimble  of  resisting  any  remedies  which 
Sylla  might  think  proper  to  administer,  in  order 
to  correct  the  evils  from  which  it  had  siiftered,  and 
to  infuse  into  it  a  ])rineiple  of  future  health  and 
vigour. 

Uwtof  It  is  a  most  certain  truth,  that  the  leader  of  a 

87I1*.  .       .         -     . 

victorious  faction  can  never  safely  be  intruste<l  with 

the  task  of  reforming  that  which  is  faulty  in  the 
constitution  of  his  country ;  and  least  of  all,  when 
he  has  committed  acts  so  violent  as  thofle  of  Sylla, 
in  humbling  the  party  of  his  opponents.  The  eyes 
of  the  dictator  were  blind  to  all  grievances,  except 
those  under  which  the  interests  of  his  own  friends 
had  suffered  ;  while  he  attributed  all  the  disorders 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  turbulence  and  in- 
ordinate authority  of  the  popular  assembly  and  the 
tribunes.  The  great  object  of  his  measures,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  strengthen  the  senate  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  to  weaken  the  democratical  part  of  the 
constitution.     For  this  purpose,  he  transferred  the 
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judicial  ijower,  which  had  been  so  often  the  subject    chap. 

VI 

of  dispute  •••,  from  the  hands  of  the  equestrian  order  » — J. ' 

to  the  senate.  He  deprived  the  tribunes  of  the  riglit  u.c.  ees, 
of  pro|x>sin^  laws  '**,  and  made  it  illeg:il  for  any  one,  u!c.«77, 
who  had  fille<l  the  office  of  tribune,  to  be  afterwards 
elected  to  any  other  magistracy.  He  increased  the 
numl)er  of  the  pontifices  and  au^rurs"",  and  repeal- 
uifT  the  law  of  Domitius,  which  had  left  the  appoint- 
luvut  of  them  to  the  j)eople,  he  restored  to  them 
their  ancient  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  He  selected  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  tlie  ecjuestrian  order  to  recruit  the 
numlx?rs  of  the  senate'",  which  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  the  civil  wars  and  proscriptions ;  and  he 
pretended  to  subject  the  persons,  whom  he  thus 
nanuHl,  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes.  Added  to  these  were  a  great  variety 
of  statutes,  some  amending  and  strengthening  tlie 
code  of  criminal  laws,  others  providing  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  provinces,  and  others,  again, 
tending  to  promote  the  general  regularity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  goveniment.  In  these  |)oints,  where  the 
interest  of  the  republic  did  not  interfere  with  any 
{lerspnal  or  party  views  of  the  legislator,  his  wisdom 
and  exfR'nence  suggested  to  him  reguUitions  which 
were  really  excellent.     Of  his  criminal   laws,  one 
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was  directed  against  forgeries  of  wills,  or  any  other 
instruments'",  and  agaiuHt  coining,  or  adultemting 


y.c.sw,  money ;  and  its  object  was  partly,  perhaps,  to  deter- 
AC  77 '  n>>"c  more  carefully  the  penalty  for  such  offences, 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  forgeries,  to  render  them 
public  crimes,  for  which  any  indiyidual  might  law- 
fully prosecute.  Another  law,  or  rather  another 
clause  of  the  same  law,  denounced  punishment 
against  murders '",  whether  committed  by  ])oison  or 
by  actual  violence;  and  a  third  clause  rendered  it 
criminal  in  any  magistrate  or  senator  to  have  con- 
spired or  concurred  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
of  a  citizen  in  a  court  of  justice  "*.  When  we  find 
so  many  various  provisions  comprehended  in  one 
statute,  and  many  of  them  relating  to  the  first  and 
most  natural  subjects  of  criminal  legislation,  we 
might  l)e  apt  to  wonder  how  such  enactments  could 
be  needed,  when  the  Commonwealth  had  subsisted 
nearly  700  years,  and  must  have  possessed  sufficient 
laws  on  all  such  points  for  many  generations  before 
the  time  of  Sylla.  But  it  seems  that  in  all  half- 
civilized  countries,  and  in  governments  which  have 
often  been  disturljed  by  seditions  and  acts  of  violence, 
the  time  at  which  a  law  is  considered  obsolete  com- 
mences early,  and  it  soon  ceases  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  unless  it  be 
sanctioned  and  renewed  at  certain  intervals  by  the 
authority  of  a  more  recent  statute.  In  this  manner, 
we  know  that  Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  often 

"'  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  I.  42.  Cicero,  pro  Cluentio,  54. 
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afler  its  first  enactment,  in  several  succeanve  reigns ;  crap. 
and  thus,  after  such  violent  convulsions  as  the  re-  ^rr'^^ — ' 
puhlic  had  lately  snstaine<U  Sylla  ini^ht  deem  itV-5-£5*' 
expiflient  to  republish  and  confirm  anew  the  exist- Jr-^- ^» 
ing  laws  <>n  all  points  which  he  considered  of  import- 
ance. With  regard  to  the  proWnces,  Sylla  limited 
the  expenses  allowed  by  the  provincial  cities  to  their 
deputies  "\  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Home  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  pronounce  a 
<*ompliment  before  the  senate,  on  the  conduct  of 
their  late  governor.  He  ordered,  also,  that  every 
officer  should  leave  his  province  within  thirty  days 
after  the  arrival  of  his  successor"*;  and  for  the 
better  prevention  of  bribery,  it  was  enacted,  that  if 
a  magistrate,  eondenmed  for  this  crime  *'^  should 
not  have  property  sufficient  to  refund  all  that  had 
been  corruptly  received,  the  deficiency  might  be 
recovered  from  any  other  person  who  had  shared  in 
his  unjust  gains,  or  to  whom  any  portion  of  them 
had  descended.  The  general  security  of  the  govern- 
ment was  consulted  in  some  provisions  of  the  law  of 
tveason,  which  also  derive  their  origin  from  Sylla. 
By  these,  all  provincial  governors  were  forbidden  to 
lead,  an  army  out  of  their  province  "\  to  carry  on 
any  war  by  their  own  authority,  or  to  enter  any 
foreign  country,  without  the  orders  of  the  senate 
and  {leople,  to  endeavour  to  tamper  with  the  soldiers 


"^  (1cOTD.  ad  Ftntliare*.  III.        »>  Clem,    pro    RabWo    Po*- 
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CHAP,    of  any  other  general,  or  to  set  at  liberty  any  of  the 

Jjj^jj-- — '  enemies  of  the  republic.     The  last  of  tlicse,  indeed, 

Ao'aijto  ^^*  *°  offence  of  which  Sylla  could  not  Ix?  accuHc<l ; 

x.cr*    ^"^  ^®  ^^**  ^^^  crossed  over  from  bin  province  into 

Italy  with  Iuh  army,  who  Imd  made  wur  upon  the 

existing  govcniment  of  his  country,  and  who  had 

seduced  the  soldiers  of  the  consul  Scipio  to  desert 

their  leader,  bad  goo<l   reason  to  fear  lest  his  own 

example  should  in  turn  l>e  employed  to  his  own  dis- 

advantage,  and  wisely  desired  to  prevent  others  from 

imitating   that  conduct  by  which  he  himself  had 

acquired  the  dictatorship. 

Such  are  the  principal  measures  by  which  the  new 
sovereign  of  Rome  proposed  to  reform  the  defects  of 
the  existing  order  of  things.  It  now  remains  to 
notice  the  price  which  the  people  bad  to  pay  for  the 
Ijenefits  of  his  government.  Tlie  pro|)erty  of  all 
those  whom  he  had  proscribed,  was  declared  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  state '",  and  was  ordered  to  be  pul>- 
licly  sold  before  the  calends  of  June.  All  persons, 
even  near  relations,  were  forbidden  to  support  or 
to  assist  any  who  had  been  proscribed ;  and  the 
children  of  the  proscribed  were  excluded  during 
their  lives  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  public  office 
or  magistracy.  Nor  was  the  forfeiture  of  property 
confined  to  those  only  whose  names  Sylla  had 
actually  inserted  in  the  lists  of  proscription.  A 
clause  in  his  law,  *  de  proscriptis,'  was  intended  to 
provide  for  any  omissions  into  which  he  might  have 

"•  Cicero,  pro  Ko»cio  A  merino.    2.     VcUeius  Patcrculus,  11.28. 
4S  ;  in  Verreoi.  I.  47  ;  in  Pu 
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fullen  "•,  by  including  amongst  those  who  were  to  chap. 
be  stripped  of  their  fortunes,  all  who  had  at  any  ^^ — J- — » 
time  been  killed  in  any  of  the  ports,  garrisons,  or  if'-  «•. 
lines  of  the  adversaries.  Yet  even  this  did  not  carry  '^'•J^'-g?, 
the  evil  to  its  full  extent.  Long  after  the  proscrip- 
tion lists  had  been  closed '",  and  the  war  had  lx»en 
generally  ended,  Sextus  Roscius,  a  wealthy  citizen 
of  the  town  of  Ameria,  in  Umbria,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Sylla,  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  Rome;  his  property  was  sold,  and  was 
bought  at  a  j)rice  far  Ijelow  its  value,  by  L.  Chryso- 
gonus,  Sylla's  freedman.  A  de])utation  was  sent  by 
the  magistrates  of  Ameria,  to  acquaint  Sylla  with 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  to  intercede  for  the  son 
of  the  murdered  Roscius,  who  was  thus  deprived  of 
his  inheritance.  But  Chrjsogonus,  by  his  entreaties 
and  assurances  tliat  he  would  satisfy  their  wishes, 
prevailed  witli  them  not  to  lay  the  aftair  before  the 
dictator ;  and  he  found  also  several  ])ersons  among 
the  nobility,  whom  he  |)er8uaded  to  join  with  him 
in  the  same  request  and  the  same  promises.  The 
pronusee,  however,  were  never  fulfille<l ;  and  the 
fortunes  of  Roscius  were  divided  l>etween  an  in- 
dividual of  his  own  name,  who  was  8usi>ected  of 
having  procured  his  murder,  and  Chrj'sogonus,  who 
was  bril^ed  with  a  share  of  the  plunder,  to  contrive 
and  mnint4iin  the  forfeiture.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Sylla  wa.*»  ever  aware  of  the  particulars  of  this  trans- 
action ;  but  his  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his 

'*'  Ctoero,  pro  Kumio  Aneriao,        *"  Clo«ro,pro  Rotcio  Amcriii<>. 
43. 
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CHAP-    fello^^^reatuTM,  and  \m  pride,  which  regarded  niaii- 

Jj^ —  kind  as  unworthy  of  his  notice,  naturally  cmboldentMl 

Aioifijo  ^'*  creatures  to  commit  num})erless  crimes  in  his 

JJ;^-^«    name;  and  the  fortunes  ac<juired  by  his  freedraen 

and  low  de|>eudent«,  as  they  added  the  sererest  pang 

to   the  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the   people,  so 

they  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  little  of  real 

patriotism,  or  love  of  Justice,  was  mingled  with  the 

pretended  reforms  of  Sylla. 

We  are  told  by  Appian,  that  Sylla  also  patted  a 
law'",  by  which  all  candidates  for  the  pnctor«liip 
were  obliged  previously  to  have  gone  through  the 
office  of  quapstor ;  and  no  one  could  l>e  elected 
consul,  without  having  Ijcfore  Ijeen  pra?tor.  To  this 
it  was  added,  that  a  certain  interval  must  pass, 
before  a  man  who  had  filled  one  magistracy  could 
be  again  elected  to  another ;  and  he  could  not  hold 
the  same  office  the  second  time,  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years.  But  this  law  was  dispensed  with 
in  favour  of  his  own  adherents;  as  we  find,  that 
L.  Lucullus  was  appointe<I  anlile  when  absent  from 
Rome,  and  immediately  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
pnetorship '".  Possibly,  Sylla  found  it  necessary 
to  grant  this  indulgence  to  his  own  principal  sup- 
porters ;  for,  in  one  instance,  he  had  at  first  seemed 
resolved,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  enforce  the  law 
without  distinction.  Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  com- 
manded at  the  siege  of  Prseneste,  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for   the  consulship'",  without  having 

>*•  Appbn,  100.  II.  1. 

**  Cwno,     Academic,     prior,        '*<  Appian,  101. 
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lieen  either  pnptor  or  quapstor.     Sylla  cominande<l    chap. 
him  to  desist ;  aiul  on  his  still  continuing  his  canvass,  ^: — ^ — ' 
ordenMl  him  to  be  slain  by  a  centurion  in  the  middle  \['  £^' 

•/  A.C.  88,  to 

of  the  forum.  Sylla  then  summoned  the  people  ]^-^- 177, 
liefore  him,  and  told  them  that  Ofella  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  orders.  Appian  rejKjrts,  that  he 
addrefleed  the  assembly,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  style 
characteristic  of  his  deep  contempt  for  those  whom 
he  goyemed.  **  A  labourer,  when  at  plough,"  said 
he,  **  was  annoyed  by  vermin ;  and  he  t\*nce  stopped 
from  his  work,  and  picke<l  them  off  his  jacket.  But 
finding  himnelf  bitten  again,  to  spare  himself  any 
furtlier  trouble,  he  threw  the  jacket  into  the  fire. 
Now,  I  ad\ise  those  whom  I  have  twice  conquered, 
not  to  oblige  me  the  third  time  to  try  the  fire."  It 
was  luitural,  however,  that  his  chief  officers  should 
remonstrate  strongly  against  such  a  precedent  as  the 
death  of  Ofella ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  owing  to  his 
knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  that  he  afterwards 
especially  exem])ted  them  from  the  restrictions  of 
his  general  law. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  Pompey  had  com-  yietoHw  of 
pletely  destroyed  all  opposition  to  Sylla's  govern-  Afiir*. 
mcnt  ill  Africa"*.  Iliarlios,  king  of  Mauritania, 
and  DomitiuR,  his  confederate,  were  defeated  and 
sUiin ;  and  Pompey,  on  his  return  to  liome,  enjoye<l 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  although  he  was  not  of 
senatorian  rank,  nor  had  ever  fille<l  any  magistracy. 

Wben    the    nominal    consulship   of   M.   Tullius  RwiMtiM 

■Miv3». 
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Decula  and  Cn.  Dolal>eIIa  was  expired*  Sylla,  while 
still  retaining  the  dictatorship,  caused  hininelf  and 
^9:S^'  Q-  Metellus  Pius  to  be  nominated  as  conHuls  fur  the 
y.c.677,  year  follov^ing.  It  appears,  that  amidst  the  pronoral 
submission  of  Italy,  two  towns  rcmaine<l  unsubdued 
up  to  this  time ;  Nola,  in  Campania,  and  VoIaterra% 
in  Tuscany.  Tlie  first  of  these  had  never  been  com- 
pletely reduced  since  the  Italian  war :  a  Roman 
army  had  been  employed  against  it  at  the  period  of 
Sylla's  first  consulship ;  and  again,  when  Cinna  was 
driven  from  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  it  was 
to  the  camp  before  Nola  that  he  first  applied  for 
support,  and  in  which  his  attack  u])on  the  govern- 
ment was  first  organized.  Our  knowledge,  however, 
of  the  fate  of  this  town,  after  so  long  a  rc^sistance, 
is  limited  to  the  simple  fact  mentioned  by  the 
epitomizer  of  Livy,  that  Sylla  reduced  Nola.  Vola- 
terne  had  been  occupied  by  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  Tuscan  armies  defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  late 
war  "* ;  and  numbers  of  Romans,  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed, escaping  thither,  and  uniting  ^%ith  them,  a 
force  was  formed  amounting  to  four  cohorts,  or 
about  24U0  men.  Tlie  situation  of  this  town  re- 
sembled that  of  the  hill  forts  of  India,  or  of  those 
remarkable  fortifie<l  heights  which  are  to  be  seen 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  close  to  Luxem- 
burg. It  was  built  on  an  isolate<l  point,  rising 
abniptly  on  every  side  from  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley ;  on  the  top  was  a  flat  surface  of  considerable 

"•  Stnbo,  V.  246. 
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extent,  which   the  town   itself  occupied  ;   and  the    chap. 

VI 

ascent  was  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  was  every  — ^ — ' 
where  rouirh    and   difficult.      These   natural   advan-  t  <"  666, 

,1.1  til  ^  A.t'.88.ui 

tages  enabled  the  garrison  to  hold  out  for  two  years ;  tc.  677, 
and  their  resistance  led  Sylla  himself  to  take  the 
Held  jigainst  them  "',  and  to  preside  in  person  at  the 
sit'ge.  Even  at  last,  they  would  only  surrender  on 
a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  allowed  to  leave 
tlu»  town  unmolested ;  while  the  vengeance  of  the 
(•<>n<|ueror  fell  only  u|H)n  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
deprivtHl  of  their  lately-acquired  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  alone,  of  all 
his  meiisures,  was  maintained  to  be  illegal '-',  as  ex- 
re«*(ling  even  the  jwwer  of  the  Roman  people  to 
authorize.  The  right  of  citizenship,  according  to 
Cicero,  conld  never  be  taken  away  firom  any  one ; 
an<l  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Sylla's  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject were  observetl,  even  during  his  lifetime.  Thus 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see,  that  the  real  and  substantial 
rights  acquired  by  the  people  of  Italy,  survived  the 
violeDoe  of  the  storm,  by  which  themselves  and  their 
jMirty  at  Rome  had  been  almost  oven^helmed  ;  and 
amidst  such  a  succession  of  crime's  and  miseric»s,  the 
cause- of  true  liberty  had  yet  gained  an  advantage 
which  it  continued  permanently  to  enjoy. 

It  is,  however,  seldom  at  this  |>eriod  of  history,  vi 
that  any  thing  favourable  to  human  happiness  oflfers 
itself  to  our  notice.      If  the   privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship  were  secured  to  the  Italians  Wyond  the 

">  Cicwcpro  Ro>cto  Annriaot       **•  Oletro,  pro  OmIbI,  St»  •! 
7.  37.  tao. 
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CRAP,    power  of  Sylla  to  take  away,  it  was  not  so  with  their 
'— '  properties,  over  which  he  exercised  the  most  abno- 


aS'^    lute   dominion.      Large   tracts  of   land   had   been 
v.c'.m,    wrested  from  different  cities'",  a«  well  as  from  pro- 

A.C.  77. 

scribed  individuals ;  besides  whicli,  there  were  con- 
siderable portions  which  had  never  been  enclosed  or 
appropriated,  and  of  which  Sylla  now  claimed  the 
right  to  disiK)»e  as  he  thought  proper.  On  all  thew 
he  proceeded  to  settle  the  soldiers  who  hud  enabUMJ 
him  to  attain  to  his  present  greatness.  Their  num- 
bers are  variously  reported  ;  the  epitomizer  of  Livy 
stating  them  at  forty-seven  legions ;  while  Appian, 
with  far  greater  probability,  limits  them  to  twenty- 
three.  To  make  room  for  115,000  new  j>ro|)rietors, 
for  such,  at  the  lowest  computation,  would  t)e  the 
number  of  soldiers  whom  Sylla  rewarded  \iith  a 
settlement,  we  may  well  imagine  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  must  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty,  even  when  ever}'  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  probable  amount  of  waste  and 
unclaimed  land,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  distri- 
bution. But  as  one  individual  case  8|>eaks  a  far 
clearer  language  tlian  any  general  statement,  let  the 
reader  consult  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  he 
will  there  find  a  picture,  drawn  from  reality,  of  the 
dreadful  misery  occasione<l  by  these  gifts  of  victo- 
rious leaders  to  their  soldiers. 

Having  thus  interested  so  many  and  such  formi- 
dable supporters  in  maintaining  his  various  regula- 

'^  Appian,  100.     Salliut,  Oratio  Lepidi  in  Sullam. 
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tions,  Sylla  proceeded  to  secure  to  himself  a  party    chap. 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  Rome.     He  cfave  — ■- — ' 

I.I  •  rrom 

hlKTty  to  more  than  1(),(M)<)  slaves  '",  chiefly  belong-  ft;,  see, 

A.\  ,  88,  to 

iiip  to  men  of  the  op|)osite  faction,  who  had  been  u.c.  677, 
proscrilxKl,  or  had  fallen  in  bjittle,  and  he  allowed 
them  to  be  enrolled  freely  among  the  tribes.  Tliese 
new  citizens,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Roninns,  adopted  the  name  of  him  who  had  given 
tlu'Ui  tlioir  freedom,  ami  were  all  called  Cornelii ; 
and  they  of  course  would  be^most  anxious  to  resist 
any  counter-revolution,  which,  by  rescinding  Sylla's 
act,  would  Imve  restored  them  also  to  their  former 
slavery. 

The  |)ersons  nominated  to  the  title  of  consuls  for 
the  following  year,  were  P.  Servilius,  and  Appius 
Claudius.  Sylla's  government  was  now  fully  esta- 
blished ;  and  the  ascendency  of  his  party,  and  the 
validity  of  his  measures,  seemed  no  longer  to  dejiend 
on  his  continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  dictator.  He 
himself  had  no  fondness  for  the  mere  ostentation  of 
[K)Wfr,  so  long  as  he  jM>88eKsed  the  reality;  and  his 
favourite  enjtiyments,  the  gratification  of  his  s<>nsual 
and  intellectual  ap|H^tites,  might  be  pursueil  more 
rwidjly,  if  he  relieved  himself  from  the  ordinary 
buHin(>SH  of  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Acconlingly,  having  asHcmbled  the  |H?ople  in  theSyiUr^ 
forum",  he  made  a  fonnal  ri>signation  of  the  die- «iic««ioi»Wp. 
tatorMhip,  disniissiHl  his  lictors,  and  professing  that  ax-  79. 
he  was  ready  to  answer  any  charges  against  his  late 

"•  Appkfl,  100.  »  Appini.  lOS.  104. 
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CHAP,    conduct,  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  for  some 

^r '  time,  accompanied  only  by  his   friends,  and   then 

u.c.ftM,    withdrew  quietly  to  his  own  house.     Tliis  is  that 

A.C.  8R.  to  ^  ^ 

u.c.  £7,    famouH  abiliaition  which  has  be<»n  ever  viewed  aa  go 

A.C.  77. 

remarkable  a  point  in  8ylla*s  character ;  and  which 
has  been  sometimes  adduced  to  prove,  that  he  waa 
actuated  chiefly  by  a  r^;ard  to  the  public  welfare  in 
all  that  he  had  done  to  gain  and  to  secure  the  sove- 
reign power. 

But  if  the  preceding  pages  have  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  and  have  truly 
related  the  origin  and  events  of  the  civil  war,  we 
shall  form  a  different  estimate  both  of  the  act  itself, 
and  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  Sylla  was  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  and  it  was  his 
object  to  raise  that  interest  from  the  low  condition 
to  which  Marius  and  Cinna  had  reduced  it,  and  to 
invest  it  with  a  complete  ascendency  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  he  had  entirely  effected.  He  had 
extirpated  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party ;  he  had 
plundered,  and  almost  destroyed  several  states  of 
Italy,  who  were  used  to  support  the  popular  cause 
at  liome ;  he  had  crippled  the  tribunitian  jKjwer ; 
had  given  to  the  nobility  the  exclusive  posst^ssion 
of  the  judicial  authority ;  had  enriched  the  most 
eminent  families  by  the  sale  of  the  confiscated 
estates,  which  his  princifml  {mrtisans  had  purchased 
at  a  low  price ;  and  he  had  provided  for  the  security 
of  his  triumph,  by  immense  grants  of  lands  to  the 
soldiers,  by  whose  swords  he  had  won  it.  lie  had 
raised  to  wealth  and  honours  a  great  number  of  his 
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own  personal  dependents'";  and  he  was  himself  in  chap. 
possession  of  a  property  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  ^; — .- — ' 
him  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  and  to  give  him  the  u  c.  6«6. 
fn»e  enjoMTicnt  of  his  favourite  pleasures.  HisU.c.sTT, 
pride  had  been  gratified  by  the  fullest  revenge  upon 
his  own  private  enemies,  and  by  the  absolute  con- 
trol which  he  had  exercised  in  the  settlement  of  the 
republic,  securing  the  interests  of  his  jMirty  as  he 
tln»u;:ht  pro|>er,  without  allowing  them  to  direct  or 
inttrt'ere  with  his  measures.  If  his  object,  indeed, 
had  been  to  convert  the  government  into  a  monarchy, 
the  resignation  of  the  dictatorship  might  justly  have 
surprised  us ;  but  viewing  him  as  the  chief  of  a 
party,  whose  ascendency  he  endeavoured  to  establish, 
whilst  he  himself  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  share  of  the 
glory,  and  power,  and  advantages  of  their  success, 
his  abdication  apjK'ars  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  of — 
nothing.  It  is  clear  tliat  he  was  still  considered  as 
the  head  of  his  party,  and  that  he  resigned  no  more 
than  a  mere  title,  ^ith  the  fatigue  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  state,  while  he  continued  to  act  as 
sovereign  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  exert  his 
|K>wer.  Tliis  ap|H3ars  from  a  speech,  which  Sallust 
ascril)es  to  M.  iRmilius  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  the 
year  after  Sylla's  abdication.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
HiK>ken  during  his  consulship ;  and  in  it  he  (*on- 
tinually  inveighs  against  Sylla,  as  the  actual  tyrant 
of  the  republic,  without  the  least  allusion  to  any 
resignation   which  he   had  made  of  his  authority. 

»  8dliMt,CirtiIlM.AI.    OraUo  Lepidi.  in  SoUmb. 
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CHAP.  And  another  speech,  presenred  among  the  Frag- 
— V — '  mento  of  Sallust,  and  ascribed  to  Marer  Liciniua, 
r.c.  688.  trihuno  of  the  people,  a  few  years  afterwards,  H|)eakH 
i''.c!677,  of  Sylla's  tyranny  as  only  ending  witli  his  life. 
'*  When  Sylla  was  dead,  who  had  laid  this  bondage 
upon  us,  you  thought,*"  says  Macer  to  the  people, 
*'  that  the  evil  was  at  an  end.  But  a  worse  tyrant 
arose  in  Catulus.**  It  appears,  then,  that  Sylla, 
while  relieving  himself  from  the  labours  of  govern- 
ment, retained  at  least  a  large  )>ortioii  of  his  former 
|>ower,  and  that,  having  completed  his  work,  he 
devolved  the  care  of  maintaining  it  u|K)n  the  other 
members  of  his  party,  while  he  himself  retired  to 
enjoy  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  strongly 
addicted. 
11.  inMiner  Thcu  it  was,  when  the  glare  of  the  conqueror  and 
hMicMgna-  the  legislator  were  no  longer  thrown  around  him, 
that  he  sank  into  the  mere  selfish  volujituary,  pam- 
]>ering  his  senses  and  his  mind  with  the  excitements 
of  licentiousness  and  of  elegant  literature.  His 
principal  companions,  according  to  Plutarch,  were 
actors  and  ptTformers  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
whom,  indeed,  such  as  the  famous  Q.  Iloscius,  were 
of  unblemished  reputation ;  but  others  were  of  the 
vilest  class  of  those  m  retches  who  ministered  to 
every  appetite  of  their  patrons,  of  those  men  of 
prostitute<l  talents,  who,  alx)ve  all  others,  are  most 
deserving  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  The  inter- 
vals which  were  not  passed  in  such  society,  Sylla 
employed  in  the  composition  of  his  o^^ti  "  Memoirs," 
a  work  in  whicli  ho  took  great  interest,  and  in  wlilrh 
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he  broug'ht  down  his  history  to  within  a  few  days  of   chap. 
his  deatli.     It  was  about  a  year  after  he  resigned  ^; — J- — ' 
the  dictatorship,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  dis-  ^.c.  666, 

A.V'*  mi,  to 

order  wliich  proved  fetal  to  him  ;  and  which  is  said  ^•^•^■> 
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to  liave  l>een  one  of  the  most  loathsome  that  afflict 
humanity.     We  haTe,  in  truth,  no  very  authentic  Hi*  sick- 

nets  and 

accounts  of  his  sickness ;  but  it  was  the  belief  of  the  dMtk. 

U.C.  676. 

Konmns  in  the  time  of  Pliny '",  that  he  who  hadA.c.78. 
.shed  such  torrents  of  blood,  was  visited  by  an  awful 
retribution  of  sutTering ;  that  vermin  bred  incessantly 
in  his  body,  and  that  thus  he  was  in  time  destroyed. 
The  senate  ordered  that  his  funeral  should  be  cele- 
brated in  the  Campus  Martius'";  and  by  his  ovra 
•lesire  his  bo<ly  wius  burnt,  contnu'y  to  the  general 
practice  of  his  family  ^^\  who  were  accustomed  to 
(*ommit  their  dead  to  the  ground.  But  as  he  had 
onlered  the  grave  of  Marius  to  be  ojKnied,  and  his 
remains  to  be  scattered  abroa<l,  he  possibly  dejmrted 
from  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  to  prevent  any 
similar  insults  from  lx?ing  hereafter  offered  to  himself. 
Tlie  memliers  of  his  party,  who  owed  their  present 
greatness  to  him,  testilie<I  their  gratitude  to  their 
departed  leader,  by  lavishing  every  kind  of  magni- 
ficence on  his  funeral.  Tlie  soldiers  who  had  served 
under  him  crowded  to  Puteoli'*",  where  he  had  died, 
and  08corte<l  the  Ixnly  in  arms  to  Rome.  All  the 
ministere  of  Uie  gods,  all  the  magistrates  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  their  ensigns  of  oHic<\  all  the 

'"    JMiin.    Hi»l..r.  Niitiiral.    Xl.  '^   (ioT...  .!.«  I..-iI.m,.  II.  . 'J. 

Xi.  XXVl.  l;».    VII.  4.».  "'    .\|.|>iaii.  10,.  I»N.. 

'^   l.ivy.  EpitOOM.  XC. 
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senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  an  immense  multi- 
tudo  of  the  people,  walked  in  the  procession ;  an<I 
u^SM.    the  ladies  of  the  nobility  vied  witli  each  other  in 

A.C.  88,  <• 

V.C.9T7,  offvring  perfnmes  to  throw  upon  the  funeral  pile  "'. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Sylla,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  676  years  after  the  building  of  Home,  and 
seventy-eight  before  the  Christian  era. 

AnddM-         His  character  must  sufficientlv  l)e  colU'ctr<l  trum 

ractcr.  ' 

the  events  of  his  life.  Some  anecdotes  are  to  be 
found  in  Plutarch,  respecting  his  behaviour  in  his 
family,  which  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  copy 
on  Plutarch's  sole  authority.  It  apjKjars,  however, 
that  he  was  strongly  attached  to  his  wife  Metella, 
although  he  is  said  finally  to  have  divorced  her,  and 
to  have  married  again  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  The  predominant  feature  in  his  character 
was  an  intense  pride,  and  a  contempt  for  mankind, 
feelings  which  must  ever  be  incompatible  with  a 
virtuous  and  noble  nature.  Indifferent  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  and  honours  of  the  republic,  he  found  a 
stimulus  during  his  early  youth  and  manhood  in 
literature  and  sensuality;  and  to  these  he  gladly 
returned  in  his  last  years,  when  he  had  fully  satis- 
fied the  passions  which  led  him  to  take  part  in  poli- 
tical contests.  But  when  circumstances  drew  him 
into  public  situations,  his  pride  could  be  content 
with  no  second  place;  and  when  he  found  himself 
slighted  and  injured,  the  desire  of  ample  vengeance 
and  of  establisliing  his  superiority  beyond  all  rivalry, 

*f  Plutarch,  in  SyWk,  38. 
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prcv-ailod  in  his  mind  over  every  other.     He  found    chap. 

himself  individually   opposed   to  a  man   whom  he  ^ — ^ — ' 

envied  for  his  military  glory,  and  despised  for  WsJ^g.cw, 

low  hirth  niid  ignorance  :  as  a  patrician,  he  felt  an  ^.c.  677, 

aristocrat ical  contempt  for  the  popular  party ;  as  a 

Iloman    he   looked   down   with    hahitual    arrogance 

u)x)n  all  foreign  nations.     It  happened  that  Marius, 

his  enemy,  was  leagued  with  the  popular  cause  at 

IU>in«%    an<l    with    the    Italian    states,    which    wore 

claiming  an  tniuality  with  Roman  citizens ;  and  thus 

his  pride   a.s  an  individual,  as  a  nohle,  and   as  a 

Roman,  was  wounded  beyond  endurance  by  their 

victory.     But   when   that  victory  was  accompanied 

by  crimes  which  awakened  the  abhorrence  even  of 

the  most  mo<lerate  men,  Sylla  set  no  bounds  to  his 

ri'taliation,  and  seemed  l)ent  upon  effecting  the  utter 

extiq«ition  of  all  the  three  parties  who  were  united 

against  him,  Marius  and  his  jK^rsonal  enemies,  the 

popular   interest,    and    the    allied    states   of   Italy. 

Careless  of  the  means  by  which  this  end  was  to  Ihj 

accomplished,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  multi- 

plic>d  miseriee  with  which  it  must  be  attende<l,  he 

commenced  a  series  of  Ixjundless  cruelties,  in  which 

it  is  inijtosriblo  to  find  any  resemblance  to  the  just 

severities  of  a  lawful   government  exercised  upon 

Hagrant  criminals.     He  did  not  tfpply  himself  to  a 

calm  r»'view  of  the  causes  which  had  so  long  dis- 

turlKHl    the   peace   of  his   country ;    nor,   as   some 

tyrants  have  done,  did  he  forget  in  his  elevation  the 

character  of  a  })arty  leader,  and  being  placc<l  above 

all,  learn  to  regard  all  claaaea  of  citizens  with  an  eye 


Vnm 
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CHAP,  of  impartiality.  No  doubt  he  reformed  many  thinrrv 
that  needed  alteration  ;  but  they  were  the  abuNi^s  of 
VS^ff^  <*"®  8'**®  ^"^V  that  he  removed,  and  all  tliat  he  did 
U.C.677,  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  party,  except 
in  those  points  where  the  common  sense  of  every 
government  sees,  tliat  in  the  prevention  of  ordinary 
crimes  its  own  interest  and  that  of  society  are 
identified.  Tlie  inscription  which  he  is  said  to  have 
dictated  for  his  own  monument,  well  declares  that 
constant  thirst  for  superiority,  or  in  other  words, 
that  unceasing  pride,  which  we  have  called  his 
characteristic  quality.  It  contained,  in  substance, 
that  no  friend  had  ever  outdone  him  in  the  ex- 
change of  good  offices,  and  no  enemy  liad  done  him 
more  evil  than  he  had  rendered  to  him  again  in 
return. 

The  character  of  Sylla,  moreover,  exemplifies  a 
truth  most  useful  to  be  remembered,  yet  most  often 
contradicted  or  forgotten.  His  life,  and  the  lives  of 
many  others  in  every  age,  and  not  least  in  our  own, 
show  that  a  cultivated  understanding  is  no  warrant 
for  virtuous  principles  and  conduct,  and  that  the  old 
adage  of 

"  lofMOM  dididHe  fideliter  artet, 

Emollit  mores,  net  nnit  e«e  ferot," 

unleflB  a  yery  strained  interpretation  be  put  upon  the 
word  fideliier,  is  widely  at  variance  with  the  evidence 
of  facts.  Sylla  had  a  general  taste  for  literature; 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writers  of 
Greece ;  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  men  of  talent ; 
and  be  was  himself  long  and  carefully  engaged  in 
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riHx>r(ling  the  history  of  his  own  actions ;  yet  no  man    chap. 
was  ever  more  stAined  with  cruelty,  nor  was  ever ' — ^- — • 
any  more  de^fraded  by  habitual  and  gross  profligacy,  u.c.  666. 

A  (/.  o8«  to 

Nor  is  this  at  all  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  the  t'.c.677, 

AJC.  77. 

intellectual  faculties,  like  the  sensual,  are  gratified 
by  exercise ;  and  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
employment  of  talent  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  understanding 
to  the  government  of  the  affections  and  the  conduct. 
In  all  men,  whos(»  mental  powers  are  at  all  consider- 
able, the  indulgence  of  them  is  as  much  an  object  of 
mere  natural  ap{)ctite,  as  the  gratification  of  hunger 
and  thirst  is  to  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  only 
l>ecause  it  is  less  cinnmon  that  it  is  regarded  as  con- 
ferring on  the  character  a  much  superior  value.  Bad 
men,  of  good  natunil  faculties,  gratify  therefore  with 
ef{ual  eagerness  their  animal  and  their  intellectual 
desires,  and  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  government 
of  either.  It  is  the  part  of  goodness  to  restrain 
both,  and  to  convert  them  to  their  own  purposes; 
an  effort  which  is  as  painful  to  pride  in  the  one  case 
as  it  is  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  what  is  called 
liceutioDsnen  in  the  other :  and  it  is  the  presence  or 
abwBoe  of  this  effort  which  distinguishes  talent  from 
wisdom,  an<l  forms  a  perjictual  Imrrier  lietween  men 
like  Sylla,  and  those  who  have  dc»8er>'ed  the  respect, 
and  adniinition,  and  love  of  |)osterity. 

It  will  forma  pro|H?r  conclusion  to  this  part  of  our  sedtUM, 
historv,  if  w«>  add  here  a  short  account  of  the  dis-ui4  4Mik 

of  M.  Lt- 

turbanci's  that  immediately  followe<I  the  death  of| 
Sylla,  and  which  originated  in  an  attempt  made  by 
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CHAP,   the  popular  i>arty  to  procure  the  repeal  of  his  variouH 


law8  and   measures.     The   consulship  was  at   this 


j-g'jp.    time  filled  by  M.  i1*imilius  Lepidus  and  Q.  Lntatius 

V'S-2*^'    Catulus:  the  former  of  whom  had  irovoriuMl  Siciiv 
A.C.  77.  R  . 

some  years  l>efore  as  pnetor '",  and  had  rendered 
himself  infomous  for  his  maladministration ;  the 
latter  vrss  the  son  of  that  Catulus  who  had  l)een  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fourth  consulnhip,  wIkmi 
he  overcame  the  Cimbri,  and  had  afterwards  killed 
himself  when  sentencetl  to  die  by  the  same  Marius, 
at  the  beginning  of  Cinna's  usurjmtion.  During 
Sylla's  lifetime,  Lepidus  had  attempted  to  revive  the 
jK)pular  cause,  and  had  inveighed  against  the  tyranny 
under  which,  as  he  said,  the  repul)lic  laboure<l. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sylla  he  endeavoured  to  deprive 
his  remains  of  tliat  magnificent  funeral  with  which 
the  aristocrat i«il  jmrty  pro}x>sed  to  honour  thcni '"; 
but  in  this,  jls  we  have  seen,  he  failed  ;  and  Catulus, 
supported  by  Pompey,  succeeded  in  paying  the  last 
tribute  to  the  late  dictator's  memory.  Lepidus, 
however,  having  now  declared  himself  the  enemy  of 
the  party  in  possession  of  the  chief  power  in  the 
state,  at  once  proceeded  to  try  his  strength,  an<l  pro- 
posed that  Sylla's  acts  should  be  rescinded  '^",  which 
was,  in  other  words,  to  move  for  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. Attempting  to  tread  exactly  in  the  steps  of 
Cinna,  he  called  on  the  Italians  to  support  him  '*',  as 
he  was  labouring  to  procure  a  restoration  of  the 

'*  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  111.91.       tome,  XC. 

"•  Appian,  105.  '«'  Appiao,  107.    Salluat,  Oratio 

**"  Florus,  III.  2S.     Liry,  Epi-     L.  Philippi  contra  Lepidum. 
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privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  for  those  states  which    chap. 
Sylla  had  deprived  of  them.     Disputes  and  contests, ;; — -^ — ' 

Frocn 

we  know  not  of  how  serious  a  kind,  were  frequently  ^•*^-^ 

^  I  J   AC.  88,  to 

<>ccurring  Iwtween  his  [mrtisans  and  those  of  Catulus  ;  ^'^;-  f77, 
the  i«enate,  however,  bound  both  consuls  l)y  an  oath, 
that  they  would  not  carry  their  dissensions  into  a 
civil  ^^-ar.  Lepidus,  |>erliap8,  consented  the  more 
ri^dily  to  take  this  oath,  as  he  expected,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship,  to  obtain  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  and  consequently  the  command 
of  an  army;  and  he  considered  himself  as  only 
pledged  to  abstain  from  arms  whilst  he  vras  actually 
consul.  Tlie  senate,  on  their  jMirt,  anxious  to  remove 
him  from  the  capital,  and  either  trusting  to  the 
obligation  of  his  oath,  or  despising  his  means  of  in- 
juring them  by  open  rebellion,  allowed  him,  on  the 
expimtion  of  his  office,  to  receive  the  command  of 
the  province  of  Gaul '",  with  the  title  and  authority 
of  proconsul.  No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  than  he  threw  aside  all  reserve;  he 
entleavoured  to  raise  |)artisans  in  Etniria,  the  quarter 
of  Italy  in  which  the  latest  resistance  had  In'en  made 
to  the  power  of  Sylla ;  whilst  from  his  station  in 
(taulhe  might  easily  connect  himself  with  those 
remains  of  the  Marian  party  which  Sertorius  yet 
kept  in  the  field  in  Sjiain.  Numl)erH  also  of  the 
lowest  and  most  profligate  inhabitants  of  liome 
flocked  to  join  him ;  the  same  men  who  had  aided 
the  riotn  of  Sulpicius,  and  had  been,  ready  agents  in 


*«  SdlasI  Md  AppiM,  lods  dMb. 
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CHAP,  the  nuunaores  of  Marius  and  Damasippus.  Lepidus 
^r—'- — '  marched  at  once  towml«  the  capital,  and  anproachtMl 
V-J^'S?'  almoat  as  far  as  the  very  walln  of  the  city;  but  the 
J-JS''  senate  were  prepare<i  for  their  defence.  AppiuH 
CkudiuR,  the  interrex,  the  consuls  for  the  following 
year  not  Iwing  yet  chosen,  and  Q.  Catulus,  as  pro- 
consul, were  charged  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
state ;  and,  by  the  forces  which  they  collected,  Le- 
pidiis  was  eai<ily  checked  and  defeated.  Dt^tituto 
of  any  further  means  to  continue  the  war  in  Italy, 
Lepidus  then  retired  to  Sardinia'",  where  he  was 
v.c.  677.  80on  attacked  by  sickness,  and  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  plans  for  renewing  the  contest.  M.  Brutus  '**, 
one  of  his  officers,  and  the  father  of  the  famous 
assassin  of  Ca?sar,  was  about  this  time  taken  and  put 
to  death  at  Mutina,  by  Pompey;  and  thus  the 
ascendency  of  the  aristocracy  remained  unimpaired, 
and  was  probably  rather  strengthened  than  injure<l 
by  this  rash  and  idle  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  But 
the  present  leaders  of  the  victorious  party  were  men 
who  have  left  l)ehind  them  a  purer  character  than 
most  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  Catulus  has  the  rare 
merit  of  sullying  his  triumph  with  no  crueltic*8 '^\ 
and  of  remaining  content  with  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  without  endeavouring  to  add  any  thing 
further  to  the  powers  and  advantages  of  his  friends, 
or  to  the  depression  of  his  antagonists. 

•"  Livv.    Epitome.  XC.     Plu-        '"  Livy  and  Plutwch,  ubi  tupra. 
tvch,  io  lE*oinpeio,  IC.  "*  Florut,  III.  23. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PART  L 

CAIUS    JUUUS     C£SAR. A     VIEW     OP    THE    INTERNAL 

AFFAIRS   OP  THE   ROMAN    EMPIRE. FROM    U.C.  676, 

A.C.  78,  TO  U.C.  695,  a.c.  59. 

The  nobility  of  the  Julian  family  was  so  ancient  and    chap. 
so  illustrious,  that  even  after  it  obtained  the  imperial  >: — -- — ' 
<ligiiity,  it  needed  not  the  exaggeration  of  flatterers  J^JJ  JJ^j^ 
to  exalt  it.     Within    thirty  years   after   the  com-J^^-^ 
menceraent  of  the  republic,  we  find  the  name  of  C.  The  Juiua 
Julius  on  the  list  of  consuls  ;  and  the  same  person,       '* 
or  a  relation  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been 
one   of  the   decemviri,  by  whom   the   laws  of  the 
'IVelve  Tables  were  compiled.     During  the  Punic 
\«'ars,  and  the  whole  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the   family  productnl  indeed   no   individuals  of  dis- 
tinguislu'tl    rliaracter;    but  there    is  a  Sex.  Julius 
C«Bnr  amon^r  the  prtetors  of  the  year  644,  a  L. 
Julius  among  those  of  the  year  569,  and  a  Sextus 
Julius,  who  appears  as  consul  in  596,  seren  years 
tfefore  the  third  Punic  war.     In  the  seyenth  centory 
vre  hkve  already  liad  occasion  to  mention  three  of 
the  Cssars ;  namely,  Sextus  Julius  Caesar,  who  was 
consul  with    L.    Philippus,  A.U.C.  662,  during  the 

h2 
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CHAP,  famous  year  of  the  tribunefhip  of  Drusus;  L.  Julias 
h—^v — ^  Cffisar,  who  \va8  consul  in  the  year  following,  who 
AC  ffi.  dwtinguishod  himself  in  the  Italian  war  by  a  great 
J-g-JJ*.  victory  over  the  Samnitea,  and  who  was  afterwards 
murdered  by  the  order  of  Marius ;  and  C'.  Julius 
Caesar,  the  brother  of  Lucius,  eminent  as  an  orator, 
for  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  whose  irregular  offer  of 
himself  for  the  consulship,  in  665,  first  led  P.  Sulpi- 
cius  to  act  the  part  of  a  j>opular  tribune  in  opposing 
him,  and  who  perished,  together  with  his  brother, 
when  Marius  and  Cinna  first  usurped  the  govern- 
ment But  the  individual  to  whom  the  name  of 
Csesar  owes  its  renown  with  posterity,  was  cousin  in 
the  second  degree  to  these  two  brothers,  and  nephew 
to  Sex.  Caesar,  the  colleague  of  L.  Philippus  in  the 
consulship.  His  father  was  C.  Julius  Csesar,  a  man 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  who  is  recorded  by  Pliny  as 
a  remarkable  instance  of  sudden  death ',  he  having 
expired  suddenly  one  morning  at  Pisa,  while  drc^ssing 
himself.  C.  Caesar  married  Aurelia*,  of  the  family 
of  Aurelius  Cotta;  and  of  these  parents  was  bom 
the  famous  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  about  the  year  of 
Rome  653,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius  and  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus. 
Of  the  e«iy      Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  his  niarriacfc 

life  of  , 

Cmmr.  with  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and  his  narrow  e8caj)e 
from  the  proscription  of  Sylla,  have  been  already 
related.  But  although  there  are  numerous  anecdotes 
to  be  found  of  him  in  the  stories  of  his  two  biogra- 

*  Pfiny,  HUtor.  Natur  VII.  63.    *  Soetooitu,  in  C.  Jul.  CcMre.  74. 
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phers,  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  yet  the  authority  of    chap. 
both  these  writers  is  so  low,  and  their  accounts  are  ^; — - — ' 

rfofn 

at  such  variance  with  one  another,  that  it  is  useless  V  F  ^^ 

A.C-  .  7H*  to 

to  repeat  that  which  we  have  such  imperfect  grounds  J^^  ^' 
for  lx*lieving.  Without  pretending  to  arrange  the 
onler  of  the  several  events,  it  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  he  commenced  his  military'  service  at  an  early 
age  in  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  reduction  of 
Mitylene  *,  the  only  town  which  remained  in  arms 
against  Rome  after  the  end  of  the  first  war  with 
Mithridates.  He  studied  eloquence  for  some  time 
at  Rhodes  *,  under  Apollonius  Molo,  from  whom 
Cicero,  about  the  same  period,  was  also  receiving 
instructions.  On  one  occasion  he  was  taken  by 
some  of  those  pirates,  who  were  then  so  formidable 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Greece '  and  Asia,  and  was  de- 
tained by  them  till  he  collected  from  some  of  the 
iiei|^bouring  cities  fifty  talents  for  his  ransom.  No 
Moner  was  he  released  tlian  he  procured  a  small 
naval  force,  and  set  out  on  his  ovtn  sole  authority  in 
pursuit  of  the  pirates.  He  overtook  them,  and  took 
some  of  their  Teasels,  which  he  brought  back  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  with  a  number  of  prisoners.  Ho  then 
sent  word  of  his  success  to  the  proconsul  of  Asia, 
re(]uesting  him  to  onler  the  execution  of  the  cap- 
tives ;  but  that  officer  being  more  inclined  to  liave 
them  sold  for  slaves,  Ca*sar  crucifie<l  them  all  with- 
out loss  of  time,  lN>fori>  the  proconsurs  pU'a.mire  was 

'  Suotnniui.  in  C  Jul.  CwMf,    Omtoribos,  91. 
t2.     I.i»y.  Kpiiom.'.  I.XXXIX.  •  VvIMm    PMMwIai.    11.    41. 

*  Surtoniua.4.  Ciowo,  de dark    StlOMiWt  4. 
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CHAP,  officially  known.  Such  conduct  was  not  likely  to 
^: — — '  recommend  him  to  those  in  authority ;  and  we  are 
u.c.  (r7c.    told,  that  on  several  other  occasions  he  wished  to 

A.C.  7B,  to 

VS2*'    •c^  ^^^  himself*,  and  even  to  take  iwirt  in  the  war 

AaC  ML 

which  was  now  renewed  with  Mithridates,  without 
any  commission  from  the  government,  and  without 
submitting  himself  to  any  of  the  regular  officers  of 
the  republic.  These  early  instances  of  his  lawless 
spirit  are  recorded  with  admiration  by  some  of  his 
historians,  as  atibrdiug  proofu  of  vigour  and  greatness 
of  mind. 
Hit  fl«t  He  first  broueht  himself  into  notice  at  Rome  by 

public  .       .  ® 

appeuuce   bringing   a   charge   of  corniption    in   his   provinc(» 
wkmbji     against  Cn.  DoIabella\  who  had  been  consul  with 


|i«tjr, 


tWpofdtt  M.  Tullius  Decula,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla, 
and  had  since  been  ap})ointed  to  the  province  of 
Macedonia,  and  had  obtained  a  triumph  for  some 
victories  over  the  neigh Iwuring  barbarians.  Dola- 
bella,  however,  was  defended  by  Cotta  arnl  Horteii- 
sius,  two  of  the  most  famous  orators  of  that  period, 
and  was  acquitted.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
merits  of  this  case,  Caesar  probably  was  glad  to  seize 
any  opportunity  of  annojnng  the  jxirtisaus  of  Sylla ; 
and  even  in  his  early  youth  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
enmity  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  obtained  the 
credit  of  boldly  supporting  the  weaker  cause,  by  an 
ostentation  of  his  regard  for  the  memor}-  of  Marius 
and  Cinna.     He  lost  during  his  (jusestorship  both 


*  Suetonius  4. 

^  Suetoniu*,  4.    Cicero,  de  Clara  Ormtoribus,  92. 
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his  own  wife  ',  Coraelia,  the  daughter  of  Ciiina,  and  ^^^A^- 
his  aunt  Julia,  who  luid  been  the  wife  of  the  elder  '^^ — 
Marius.  He  pronounced  an  oration  in  honour  of^-^S'^j^ 
vtu'h  of  them;  and,  at  the  funeral  of  his  aunt,  hej^-^!-^ 
onlirtHl  that  the  images  of  her  husband  Marius 
>hould  be  exhibited  amongst  those  of  her  other  de- 
ceased relations  and  ancestors,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Romans,  were  always  carried  in 
the  procession  on  such  occasions.  Marius  having 
been  adjud^'^od  a  traitor,  the  sight  of  his  statues  pro- 
duced a  great  surprise  among  the  people,  and  the 
lower  iMipulace,  looking  upon  them  as  a  pledge  of 
the  revival  of  the  popular  party,  welcomed  them  as 
they  p3isse<l  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  But, 
whilst  C'a»sar  was  thus  giving  tokens  of  the  danger 
which  the  aristocracy  had  to  apprehend  from  his 
political  career,  he  almost  lulled  their  fears  by  the 
unlx)unded  infamy  of  his  personal  character.  We 
will  not  and  cannot  repeat  the  picture  which  ancient 
writers  *,  little  scrupulous  on  such  points,  have  drawn 
of  his  debaucheries ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  tliat 
he  was  ttahied  with  numerous  adulteries  committed 
with  women  of  the  noblest  families ;  that  his  proHi- 
gaciet  in  other  i>oints  drew  upon  him  general  dis- 
grace, ereD  amidst  the  bx  morality  of  his  own 
ooDtemponuriea,  and  are  such  that  their  very  flagi- 
ttotMHien  has  in  part  saved  them  from  the  abhorrence 
of  posterity,  because  modem  writers  cannot  pollute 
their  pages  with  the  mention  of  them. 

*  SoctoaiiM.  6.      Plutarch,    io        *  SoeUMlM,  49,  tt  Mq.  •(  Auo- 
Onw,  A.  lOTM  W  dull. 
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CHAP.        With  such  an  outline  of  the  fiimily  and  the  early 

VIL 

' — V — '  life  of  C.  Csaar,  we  shall  close  his  personal  hiMtory 
u.c.«7«,    for  the  present     According  to  the  plan  winch  wo 
u.&m,    have  pursued  on  former  occasions,  we  shall  attempt 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  immedi- 
ately before  that  period  at  which  his  ambition  openly 
aspired  to  enslave  it;  and  we  trust  to  l>e  forgiven,  if 
we  sacrifice  to  this  object  some  details  of  |karticular 
facts,  which  are  either  little  worthy  of  attention,  or, 
from  their  great  notoriety,  are  already  familiar  to 
every  reader. 
8uto«fUi«      If  a  merchant  of  Alexandria  had  traversed  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  year  of  Rome  G80;  if  he  ha<l 


]raw680,     been  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  Spain  ;  if  thence 
MX.  7S. 

he  had  l>een  led  by  circumstances  to  visit  the  coasts 

of  Italy,  and  to  pass  a  short  time  at  Rome  itself;  if 
then,  while  pursuing  his  voyage  homewards,  he  had 
met  with  the  fate  which  at  that  period  was  most 
likely  to  befall  him,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
pirates ;  and  finally,  if  he  had  touched  at  some  places 
on  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  while  his 
captors  were  returning  with  their  prize  to  their 
strongholds  in  Cilicia;  and  if,  having  effected  his 
ransom,  he  had  at  last  been  happy  enough  to  reach 
Egypt  in  safety,  and  had  there  recorded  the  story  of 
his  eventful  voyage,  and  of  the  various  scenes  which 
he  had  witnessed ;  with  what  delight  should  we 
have  welcomed  such  a  treasure,  and  how  thankful 
should  we  feel  to  that  African  traveller  whose  re- 
searches should  procure  for  us  so  valuable  a  fund  of 
information.     The  thought,  indeed,  of  the  knowledge 
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of  antiquity  which  we  desire,  is  enough  to  make  us    crap. 
discontented  with  that  which  we  possess.     But  in  ^: — ^^-^ 
Inm^'ining  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  merchant,  our^g-^** 
ohjtft  is  t<)  bring  before  our  readers  at  one  view  the  ^S*^ 
state  of  the  ditVfreiit  extremities  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  by  describing  the  scenes  which 
wouM  have  presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  an 
individual,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire 
his  fortune  might  have  placed  him. 

If  a  trading  vessel  had  approached  the  moreorspua. 
southern  parts  of  Spain,  she  might  have  found  every 
thing  tranquil ;  but  if  her  course  had  been  directed 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  Sucro  or  the  Ebro,  she 
would  have  probably  been  stopped  by  the  light 
cruiaerB  of  Sertorius  '*,  which  covered  the  whole 
coast,  in  order  to  intercept  any  supplies  coming  by 
sea  for  the  armies  of  Pom|)ey  and  Metellus.  On 
shore,  the  country  was  sufTering  under  the  miseries 
of  a  long  an<l  dubious  warfare.  We  have  already 
slightly  mentioned  the  l)eginnings  of  Sertorius*8 
career,  and  we  Hhall  have  ooca.<<ion  to  speak  of  him 
hereafter  more  at  length.  I  le  had  at  fin<t  Ix^en  o]>- 
posed  in  S{iain  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius ;  but,  when  that 
officer  was  found  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clnaion,  and  SertoriuH  had  l)een  grmtly  reinforced  by 
the  troops  which  had  followed  Lepidus  in  his  attempt 
to  revive  the  {topular  cause,  and  which  after  his 
defeat  M.  Peq»enna  had  led  into  Sfiain  ",  the  senate 


b    Swlorio,    fil.        •>  AppUii.deUeU.avU.I.  lOS. 
Stnbo,  III.  167.  •«!.  Xjted. 
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deemed  it  necetsuy  to  intrasi 
-^general  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  acourdingly 


CHAP,    deemed  it  necetsuy  to  intrast  the  command  to  a 


AC  J?*    ®*®^  *^®*'  choice  upon  Pompej.     Sertorius,  how- 
VS-ff*'    ever,  withstood  the  united  efforts  of  his  two  anta* 

AX.M. 

gonists  \«ith  groat  ability  and  suooeas:  he  availed 
himself  of  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  who  became 
most  excellent  soldiers,  when  they  ha<l  receivctl  from 
him  some  portion  of  discipline  and  military  skill  in 
addition  to  their  natural  excellences.  The  war, 
which  had  begun  before  the  death  of  Sylla,  was  still 
in  the  year  680  maintained  with  unalmtetl  vigour; 
nor  was  it  terminated  till  two  years  afterwards, 
when,  Sertorius  having  been  assassinated  by  some  of 
his  officers,  who  were  jealous  of  his  talents,  but  very 
unable  to  supply  his  place,  Pompey  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  reduced  the  whole  of  Spain  to  a  state  of 
obedience,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the 
honours  of  a  triumph,  and  to  enter  upon  the  office  of 

U.C.  688.  consul.  In  the  mean  time  we  find  that  his  army  ", 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  it  had 
served  in  Spain,  was  very  irregularly  paid,  and  was 
obliged  to  8upj>ort  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  which  was  the  seat  of  war.  This  was  also 
the  case  with  the  army  of  Sertorius ;  so  that  the 
whole  north-east  of  Spain,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty  and 
desolation. 

OfGiui.         Pursuing  a  coasting  naAigation  from   Spain  to- 

'-  EpistoU  Cn.  Pompeii,  apod  Fragm.  Sdlust. 
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vmrdB  Italy,  a  vessel  would  naturelly  stop  at  some  of  ^f^- 
the  ports  of  the  province  of  Gaul.  It  appears  that  ^^  — 
the  Gauls  on  both  sides  of  the  Al{)6  liad  taken  up  J(q  ^; 
arms  in  the  cause  of  Lopidus ;  and  Ponipcy,  when  J^  g-  J** 
mrdiiDg  into  Spain,  had  inflicted  on  thorn  a  severe 
dtts^Mfment  ",  and  had  expelled  many  of  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls  in  particular  from  their  cities  and  terri- 
torii's.  During  the  war  with  Sertorius,  the  province 
(»f  (iruil  was  obliged  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
Ile^•t•^>itit'^  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  both  Metellus 
and  Pompey,  on  two  several  occasions,  \«intered 
there  '*,  when  the  countrj-  to  the  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees was  too  much  exhausted  to  maintain  them. 
Manius  Fonteius  was  about  this  time  governor  of 
the  province,  and  he  made  himself  very  odious  to  the 
natives,  not  only  by  the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted 
supplies  of  horses,  com,  and  money,  for  the  troops  in 
Spain,  but  by  the  duties  which  he  levie<l  on  their 
wines'*,  and,  as  they  alleged,  by  the  partial  and 
corrupt  manner  in  which  he  demanded  their  services 
in  making  roads  ".  Fonteius  was  afterwards  brought 
to  trial  at  Rome  for  his  conduct  in  his  province*; 
ami  while  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  him,  denies 
strongly  the  charge  of  corruption,  ho  admits  the 
severity,  or,  as  ho  calls  it,  the  vigour,  with  which  he 
maintained  the  authority  of  Rome  amongst  a  people 
always  turbuU>nt  and  disafl'ected,  and  who  were  so 
lately  in  ofien  rclK'Hion. 

"  Cirrro,  pro    F<)nlei<i, 'i  ;   pro     Sallii*!.     Cieero, pro  Fooleio,  8. 
L*fi«  ManiliA.  10.  **  Ciccro,  pro  Foat«io,  5. 

>*  KpUtola  Cb.  PoMptii,  apwd        **  GIcoto,  pro  Poatoio,  4. 
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CHAi>.  From  Gaul  a  short  passage  would  transport  tho 
^^' —  TOjager  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  would  place 
AC  7Mo  ^^^  amongst  all  the  various  rumours,  and  interests, 
ic'S**  *"^  speculations  which  abound  in  the  seat  of  govern- 
or itdj.  meut  of  a  gr^at  empire.  At  the  period  of  wliich 
we  are  now  speaking,  be  would  have  found  the 
itiMrrwtiMi  public  attention  seriously  excited  by  an  insurrection 
giaakton    of  cfladiators,  which  had  broken  out  a  short  time 

iiiMler8|iw-  P>  '^ 

^^  before.  About  seventy  persons  of  this  class  '%  mostly 
natives  of  Gaul  and  Thrace,  who  had  been  either 
taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  carried  off  by  slave-traders 
from  their  o\»ti  country,  had  effected  their  escape 
from  the  place  where  they  were  kept  in  training  at 
Capua.  Having  fallen  in  with  some  waggons  on  the 
road,  which  were  carrying  a  quantity  of  arms  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators  in  a  neighbouring  city,  they 
seized  the  whole  supply,  and  retired  to  Mount 
Vesuvius,  as  to  a  post  which  they  might  maintain 
with  advantage.  Here  they  chose  three  leaders, 
Spartacus,  Crixus,  and  .£nomaus ;  and  having  re- 
pulsed the  first  attempts  which  were  made  to  reduce 
them,  their  numbers  were  rapidly  swelled  by  the 
concourse  of  fugitive  slaves  from  all  quarters,  and  by 
many  of  the  poorest  class  of  freemen,  who  were 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  plunder.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  a  regular  force  commanded  by  a  Roman 
pnctor;  and  having  completely  defeated  it,  they 
quitted  their  asylum  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  re- 
cei>ing  daily  large  additions  to  their  numbers :  they 

>7  Liry,  Epitome.  XCV.     Plu-     Bell.  CWUi,  I    116. 
tarch,  in  CraMO,  8.     ApfHto,  de 
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]»lundered  several  of  the  principal  cities  in  Campania,    chap. 
intendin&f,  when  satiated  with  plunder,  to  march  to-  ^ — ^— -* 
wards  the  Alps,  and  thus  to  effect  their  escape  injj'^-^^' 
siifety  to  their  o\»ti  countries,  carrying  with  them^gg*» 
the  s|)oil8  of  Italy. 

An  intcUiirent  and  curious  traveller  would  natu- »»»»« "f 

11  •  1  prtJe*  in 

rally  have  wished  to  gam  some  insight  into  the  state  R«>>^ 
of  parties  in  the  capital,  and  into  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  |>eople  with  respect  to  public  affairs. 
Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Sylla,  and 
the  laws  which  he  had  enacted  were  still  almost 
wholly  in  force,  and  the  depression  of  the  popular 
interest  was  consequently  almost  the  same  as  after 
his  victory.  Since  the  defeat  of  Lepidus,  one  or  two 
tribunes  had  attempted  to  restore  their  office  to  its 
former  powers  and  dignities ;  but  their  efforts  had  u.c.  era. 
been  ineffectual,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Sicinius,  is 
Maid  to  have  lost  his  life  through  the  violence  of  his 
opponents  •'.  C.  Cotta,  however,  who  was  consul  in 
the  year  678,  finding  the  people  in  a  condition  of 
great  distresB,  owing  to  the  disturbe<l  state  of  many 
of  the  proTinces  which  used  to  supply  the  capital 
with  com,  an<i  to  the  extensive  depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  Cilician  pirates,  deeme<l  it  expedient 
to  try  tome  means  of  conciliating  them.  Accord- 
ingly he  procure<l  the  repeal  of  that  law  of  Sylla  ", 
by  which  those  who  had  been  tribunes  of  the  people 
had  U'en  declared  ineligible  to  any  of  the  higher 
magiHtraciifi,  and  he  was  em[K)wered  by  the  senate 

**  Ormtio  C.  Lirinii  MacH.apad        **  AmoqIos,   la    Clocron.    pro 
Yngm.  SalliMt.  CoHMlio  Onttioa.  1. 
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CHAP,    to  sell  tho  tithes  of  wine  and  oil,  which  the  Sidlkuis 

VII. 

1— > — '  always  paid  in  kind  **,  not  in  Sicily,  bh  had  hitherto 
^.0.  ezt,    been  the  practice,  but  at  Rome,  in  order  somewhat 

A.C  ivt  ♦•  .  «  , 

'^SS*'    ^   lower   the   price   of  provisions   in    the    Roman 

A.Ca  Jk 

markebt.  A  certain  distribution  of  com  was  also 
made  among  the  poorer  citizens*',  by  which  each 
man  received  five  pecks  at  a  very  low  price,  lint 
these  were  only  temporary  cxiieriments  ;  and  we  tind 
C.  Macer  Licinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year 
680,  lamenting  tho  humbled  and  dispirited  state  of 
the  people,  who,  so  soon  as  they  left  the  forum, 
forgot  all  their  political  interests,  and  were  desirous 
only  of  gjiinin^,  undi8turl>od,  a  sabsistence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  These  are  the  circimi- 
stanoes  which  are,  above  all  others,  most  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  true  liberty ;  and  they  are  the  natural 
result  of  bloody  civil  dissensions,  which  generally 
leave  behind  them  a  disgust  for  political  husinoss, 
attended  with  a  large  portion  of  individual  dif<tri't<s. 
In  order  to  rouse  the  people  from  their  apathy,  tho 
popular  leaders  are  then  tempted  to  employ  stimu- 
lants of  the  most  violent  nature ;  to  exaggerate  the 
public  grievances,  and  to  misrepresent  and  traduce 
the  party  of  their  antagonists,  thinking  that  nothing 
less  than  an  excessive  indignation  can  repair  the 
evils  of  an  excessive  indifference.  At  Rome,  how- 
ever, during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, the  moderation  and  the  popular  virtues  of  many 
of  the  principal  individuals  of  the  aristocracy  obvi- 

*  Cicero,  io  Verrem,  III.  7. 

"  Onitlo  C.  Maori,  apud  Fragnn.  Sallust. 
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atetl  in  a  tnvat  measure  the  mischief  of  these  invec-    chap. 

VII. 

tives.     The  people  were  taught  to  feel  their  own  ^ — — ' 
power,  and  to  exercise  it :  but  they  rt'Hi)ectetl  the  Jjc. g«. 
senate,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  submit  to  its  \-^-  ^ 

A.C  «8a 

regulated  influence  and  authority ;  till  the  efforts  of 
some  worthless  individuals  again  excited  jealousies 
and  dissensions :  in  the  course  of  which,  the  senate 
and  the  people  were  opposed  to  one  another  in  a 
quarrel  which  was  not  their  own ;  and  a  war,  in  which 
no  national  nor  public  interests  were  properly  in- 
volve<U  enabled  one  profligate  adventurer  to  over- 
turn the  whole  constitution,  and  to  overwhelm  all 
ranks  of  the  Commonwealth  together  under  his  own 
despotism. 

We  have  said  that  a  merchant  vessel,  bound  from  odgfaiMHi 
Home  to  the  cjujteni  imrt  of  the  Mediterranean  inthepimtM 

of  CiUda. 

the  year  680,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  some  of  the  pirates  by  whom  the  sea  was 
at  this  time  infested.  At  no  other  period  in  the  his- 
tor}'  of  the  world  has  piracy  been  carried  to  such  a 
forn    '  '  '    '     irht;  and  even  the  exploits  of  the  fa- 

»'"  cTs  in  America  are  less  wonderful,  when 

r  that  the  pirates  of  Asia  did  not  conHiie 
their,  t  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  Roman 

the  arm  of  the  government  would 
III .  i»;iiu\  ;i<  t  with  less  vigour,  but  that  they  in- 
sulted and  aunoyeil  the  neighliourhood  of  the  capital 
itself.  We  possess  only  imperfect  accounts  of  their 
origin ;  but  we  learn  that  in  the  wan  between 
CireiH'e  and  Persia  ",  the  Cilicians  usually  formed  a 
*>  Herodotai,  VII.  01 1  VIU.  08.    Tbucjdidet.  I.  1 18. 
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CHAP,  considerable  part  of  the  king's  naTies,  and  that  the 
J — - — '  nature  of  their  country  disposed  them  to  maritime 
V'SS**    affairs.     The  chain  of  Mount  Taurus**,  in  its  course 

A.C.  78.  to  ' 

AC  S**  ^*^""^  *^®  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  approaches 
nearly  to  the  Mediterranean,  towards  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  peninsula;  k'aving  lx»tween 
itself  and  the  sea  a  district  of  unequal  breadth  and  dis- 
similar character,  which  was  divide<l  into  two  parts, 
the  mountainous  and  the  plain  Cilicia.  Of  these, 
the  mountainous  Cilicia  presented  a  numl>er  of 
strongholds,  built  on  high  and  steep  clifl&  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  and  each,  for  the  most  part,  commanding 
either  a  small  harbour,  or  a  smooth  and  shcltiTtd 
beach,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  ancient  navigation, 
was  hardly  less  convenient.  With  these  facilities  of 
aooesB  to  the  sea,  and  of  escape  from  its  violence  or 
from  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  were  combined  the 
advantages  of  an  inexhaustible  store  of  tinil>er  in 
the  cedar  forests  of  Taurus,  and  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  natural  poverty  of  a  mountain  region,  which 
inclined  its  inhabitants  to  a  life  of  plunder.  A 
people  of  this  description  can  only  be  eivilize<l  by 
the  systematic  efforts  of  a  powerful  goveniment ;  but 
the  Cilicians  had  first  been  included  in  the  empire 
of  Persia,  and  after  the  conquests  and  early  death 
of  Alexander,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  But  neither  the  kingH  of  Persia  nor  of  Syria 
were  likely  to  employ  themselves  in  civilizing  their 
barlxirian  subjects ;  and  the  character  and  habits  of 

**  Stnbo,  XIV.  760.  et  teq..  edit  Xjland. 
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the  C'iiicians  remained  unchanged,  till,  in  the  seventh    chap. 
centun*  of  Ilome,  the  increasing  weakness  and  the  - — v-^ 
constant  family  dissensions  of  their  sovereicms  en-  ^^  «76, 
ah|p<I   them  to  indulifo  their  inclinations  with  less  ^  •^'- ***» 
ri»*itraint.      The   chiefs    of  the   several    strongholds 
along   the    coast,    despising    the    authority   of  the 
SjTian  government  ^*,  commenced  a  system  of  plun- 
der ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  determined 
them  to  follow  peculiarly  the  occupation  of  man- 
stoalers.     The  demand  for  slaves  among  the  great 
land  proprietors  of  Italy,  so  far  exceeded  the  occa^ 
sional    supply   produced    by    the   conquests   of  the 
repulilic,   that    the   slave-trade  was   l)ecome  a  most 
lucrative    branch   of  commerce;   and   the  Cilicians, 
lieing   bold    and    able   seamen,    carried   it  on  with 
succc***,  by  making  descents  on  various  parts  of  the 
neighlKiuring  coast,   and   surprising  the  persons  of 
the   inhabitants.     Tliey  then  carried   their  captives 
to  Delos,  which  was  so  great  a  mart  for  this  traffic, 
that   many  thousands   of  slaves   might   be    landed 
there,  sold,  and  exported  again  on  the  same  day. 
Doubtless  tlir  well-known  horrors  of  the  "middle 
paKsag*'"    were  experienced   often   by   the   unhappy 
wn'tohes    who   were   crowded    together   in    narrow 
veiwli,  built  fiur  more  for  swiftness  than   for  the 
reception  of  paswngers,  and  who  were  exposed  to 
the  cruelty  and  merciless  a>*arice  of  a  crew  of  bar- 
liarian   pirates;    whilst   they  themselves  would    fre- 
quently be  persoiis  of  some  fortune  and  cHlucation, 
torn  away,  with  their  wives  and  children,  from  the 

**  Stnbo.  XIV.  766.  •«  Mq.,  tdU.  Xybud. 
vol..  I.  T 
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CHAP,    enjoyment  of  all  the  comfort*  of  civiliised  life.     Nor 
^r^^  did   the  neighbouring  states  of  Cyprus  and   Egypt 
u.c.«7«.    attempt  to  prevent  thi»se  atrocities;  but  they  are 
u.dcM,    said  to  have  witnessetl  them  with  pleasure  through 
jealousy  of  the  Syrians,  who  were  the  chief  sutTerers. 
But  lK>th  they  who  n€»glecte<l  to  crush  the  evil,  an<l 
the   Romans,  who  had    first  given  oocMion  to  it, 
began  soon  to  feel  its  effects  themselves.     Gain  and 
impunity  encouraged    the   pirates  to  extend    their 
robberies:  proi>erty  and  merchandize  of  every  kind, 
and  belonging  to  every  nation,  were  attacked  with- 
out scruple ;  insomuch  that  the  Romans  were  oblige<l 
to  notice  these  piracies  as  early  as  the  year  C51 ,  an<l 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  who  was  then  prantor,  re- 
ceived Ciiicia  as  his  province**,  and   there  obtained 
some  victories,  which  were  held  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  the  smaller  triumph,  or  ovation. 
Tlic  war  with  Mithridates  followed  in  al)out  fourteen 
years ;   and   during    that   war,    the  Cilician    pirates 
offered  their  services  to  the  king  of  Pontus  against 
the  Romans  ^^  and  infested  the  .£gean  so  much  with 
their  liglit  squadrons,  that  Sylla  oftc»n   felt  consider- 
able annoyance  from  them.    But  after  the  regular  war 
was  at  an  end,  the  pirates  l)ecame  more  formidable 
than  ever;  they  were  joined  by  many  individuals 
who  had  been  ruined  during  the  late  contest ;  and 
now  no  longer  wearing  the  semblance  of  auxiliaries 
to  a  regular  government,  they  extended  their  cruises 
to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and    not  only 

**  Cicero,   de   Oratore,   I.    18.        *  Plutarch,    ta    Pompeio,    24. 
LiTj,  Epitome,  LXVIII.  Appian,  de  Bell.  Mitbridat.  92. 
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iimde  partial  descents,  but  attacke<l  and  often  made    chap. 

VII 

thom^'ives  masters  of  fortified  towns  situated  on  ^:; — ^.— ' 
the  coast  Under  these  circumstances,  P.  Servilius  i'  c.  676. 
\'atia,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  674,  was  in  i.e. eos, 
the  year  following  sent  to  repress  the  pirates";  and 
he  ap{H3ar8  to  have  held  the  command  during  some 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  defeated  them  at 
sea,  and  also  stormed  so  many  of  their  fortresses  in 
I*uinphylia  and  the  neighbouring  country  of  Isauria, 
that  he  received  the  surname  of  Isauricus,  and  was 
considered  to  have  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  evil. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  soon  disappointed.  The 
trade  of  piracy  had  been  found  so  profitable,  that 
iiiuny  others  of  the  maritime  states  of  Asia  Minor 
were  engaged  in  it  as  well  as  the  Cilicians " ;  and 
no  {lartial  losses  could  put  a  stop  to  a  system  carried 
on  on  HO  extensive  a  scale.  A  more  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  repress  it  had  been  made,  indeed,  about 
the  year  078,  when  M.  Antonius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  and  father  of  the  triumvir,  received  an  ex- 
traordinary command ",  extending  over  all  the  sea 
coasts  of  the  Me<literranoan,  that  he  might  bo 
enabled  to  check  the  enemy  at  once  in  every 
(juarter.  But  Antonius  seems  to  have  distinguished 
himself  by  nothing  but  his  oppression  and  his  exac- 
tions frtmi  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  his  injustico 
♦  •"  "^''-  neutral  states:  and  the  conduct  of  his  sub- 
•    officers  greatly  resembled  his  own.     The 

'^  Soetoalw.    in     CMara,    9.        **  Clcaro,  in    Verrem.   II.  8 1 
Sinibo.  XII.  668,  edit.  Xyknd.         III.  01. 
••  AppUii.de  Bell.  Miihrldat.98. 
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CHAP,  robberies  of  the  pirates  continue*!  unabated,  and  the 
iJ;;;;^''— '  behaviour  of  the  Roman  commanders  only  added  to 
A  c  SJ'io  ^^^  ^neral  misery.  It  is,  however,  by  some  jmr- 
A 'c  S*'  ticular  focts  that  we  may  best  convey  a  notion  of 
the  extent  of  the  public  losses  and  dishonour.  In 
the  year  680,  the  notorious  C.  Verres  wa.*<  apiM)inte<l 
to  command  the  province  of  Sicily  as  propraetor; 
and  during  his  administration,  a  piratical  chief 
named  Heracleo**,  with  a  light  squadron  of  four 
vessels,  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the  island,  de- 
feated and  burnt  an  ill-provided  fleet  which  had 
attempted  to  oppose  him,  and  entered  in  a  bravado 
into  the  very  harbour  of  Syracuse,  which,  having 
surveyed  at  his  leisure,  he  a^in  put  to  sea  without 
molestation.  The  communication  between  Italy  and 
Greece  was  intercepted  during  the  whole  summer  *' ; 
several  officers  going  abroad,  with  commissions  from 
the  senate,  on  the  public  service,  were  taken,  and 
released  for  a  ransom  ;  and  two  praetors,  with  their 
lictors,  while  going  abroad  to  take  the  command  of 
their  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
Descents  were  made  on  both  coasts  of  Italy;  the 
harbour  of  Caieta,  which  was  fiill  of  Roman  vessels, 
was  entered  l>efore  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  j)raDtor, 
and  every  thing  in  it  was  taken  or  destroyed ;  the 
children  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  at  the  very 
time,  apparently,  that  their  brother  was  command- 
ing against  the  pirates,  were  carried  off  from  the 
house  of  their  family  at  Misenum,  and  were  ran- 

*  Cicero,  ia  Verreio,  V.  34,  35.        "  Cicero,  pro  L^e  MaoiliA,  1 1, 
37.  12. 
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Mimed  for  a  large  sum  of  money.     Nay,  the  mouth    chap. 
of  the  TilHjr  itself  was  not  secure  from  insult ;  and  a  » — </-^ 

From 

fleet,  which  one  of  the  consuls  had  been  apix)inted  i  c.  676, 

.       ,  .         -  Vr^     .      AC. 78, to 

to  command,  was  surprised  and  taken  at  Ostia,  i  (;  6^. 
within  twenty  miles  of  Rome.  While  such  were 
the  uttronts  sustained  so  near  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment itself,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  hear  that 
Cnidus,  Samoa,  and  Colophon,  with  400  other  cities, 
were  taken  at  different  times  by  this  daring  enemy"; 
and  that  some  of  the  most  famous  and  richest 
templea,  those  of  Juno  at  Samos,  at  Argos,  and  at 
Lacinium  in  Italy ;  those  of  Apollo  at  Leucas  and 
Actium ;  those  of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corintli, 
and  at  Ticnarus ;  and  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
in  Samuthrace,  were  violated  and  ransacked.  The 
revenues  and  the  commerce  of  Rome  Mere  alike 
intercepted  or  sus{)ended ;  and  the  power  of  the 
republic  was,  for  awhile,  baffled  or  despised  by  an 
enemy,  without  a  country  and  without  a  govern- 
ment, who  poasened  no  other  resources  than  the 
plunder  which  they  had  acquired  by  their  piracies. 

In  describing  the  progress  of  the  pirates,  we  have  Owiwduu 
anticifmted   the  mention  of  the  scenes  which  would 


r_  »t_  __^ 

liave  presentetl  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  a  voyager  i  • 
in  the  seas,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  If  any  accident  had  led  him  to  visit  the 
interior  of  thosi'  countries,  he  would  have  found  the 
violences  of  the  pirates  almost  equalled  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Roman  goveniors  and  otticers.  It 
appears  tliat,  for  several  yean  after  the  triumph  of 

**  PialMtfc,  h  P<wpt>Pt  U. 
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CHAP,    the  aristocratical  party  under  Sylla,  the  crimet  of 
the  Roman  ma^stmtet  and  geneimls,  and  the  ex- 


VII. 


Vnm 


A.C.M. 


^'  c^-  «7<.    ccwco  which  their  examples  encouraired  their  soldiers 
A.0.7S,t*  *    ,,  ,,  -     .  . 

U.0.6M,    to  commit,  were  unuHually  great";  and  that  the 

corrupt  state  of  the  tribunals  at  Rome,  where  the 
judicial  power  was  vested  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
senators,  ensured  a  frequent  impunity  to  such  offenders. 
When  Cicero  accused  Verres,  in  the  year  683,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  it  "wbr  the  wish  of 
the  pro\'ince8  that  the  laws  aji^inst  the  maladminis- 
tration of  Roman  officers  might  1)0  re|)ealed  " ;  for, 
whilst  they  existed,  corrupt  governors  increased  their 
extortions,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to 
reward  their  advocates,  and  to  brilK?  their  judges,  in 
case  they  should  be  brought  to  trial ;  and  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Romans,  and  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  the  nobility,  Q.  Catulus  and 
Cn.  Pompey,  confessed  and  deplore<l  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  History  has  pre8er>'ed  to  us  the 
names  of  Cn.  DoIa))ella,  who  >vas  tried  for  his  mis- 
government  of  Macedonia;  of  another  Cn.  Dola- 
bella,  who  was  accused  of  corruption  and  cruelty  in 
Cilicia";  of  M.  Antonius,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  infamous  for  his  general  misconduct 
in  the  extensive  command  which  had  been  intru$(tcd 
to  him ;  of  his  brother,  C.  Antonius,  who  was 
brought  to  trial  for  his  exactions  in  Greece";  of 
Q.  Calidius,  who  was  charged  with   oppression   in 

"  Cicero,  pro  Lege  Manilia,  IS.        *  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  I.  38. 
92.  "  Q.  Cicero,  de  Petitione  Con- 

**  Cicero,  in   Verrem,  aclio  I.  culatus,  2. 
1 4,  15. 
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Spain '^:  of  Maiiius  Fouteius,  whom  Cicero  defended    chap. 

VII. 

ai^iust  the  coniphiints  of  the  Ciauls  :  and  above  all, ' — ^. — ' 

^  *  From 

of  C.  Verres,  who  for  three  years  practised  every  J^|;  ^"J^. 
kind  of  crueltv  and  corruption  in  Sicily.  Besides  ^'■^'  *^. 
these,  were  otficers  who  are  charged  with  no  per- 
sonal corruption,  yet  whose  conduct  towards  foreign 
statics  was  harsh  and  unjust.  P.  Servilius  has  been 
alrtwly  mentioned  as  having  gained  several  victories 
over  the  pirates  in  Pamphylia  and  Isauria.  Amongst 
other  places,  they  had  occupied  Oljuipus,  a  city  of 
Lycia;  and  Ser^'iliu8  besieged  and  took  the  town 
from  them.  Tlie  Lycians,  to  whom  it  of  right  be- 
longiHl,  ha<l  carefully  alwtainetl  from  imitating  the 
example  of  their  neighbours",  and  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  depredations  of  the  pirates ;  yet  the 
ornaments  of  the  city  were  carried  off  as  s{K>il8  to 
Borne,  and  the  |>eople  of  Olympus  were  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  their  territory. 

A  (iauhsh  chief,  while  exhorting  his  countrymen 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  arms  of 
Rome,  is  represented  by  CsBsar  as  describing,  in 
two  words,  the  degraded  condition  of  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  was  already  a  Roman  ])rovince  ".  Ho 
called  it  **  snbjeota  tecuribus,"  '*  subject  to  the  lictor's 
axe  :**  and  although  the  last  extremities  of  tyranny 
might  have  been  comparatively  rare,  yet,  in  fact,  the 
lives  of  the  provincials  were  subject  to  the  arbitrary 


*  Cte«ro,faiy«rmB,aet.  I.  18|  bad.     Clc«ro.  in  VerrMB,  I.  SI. 
III.  Sa.  at  AaeiMiM,  b  act.  1.  ia  de  Lcm  Afnr.  I.  2. 

Vm»«.  »  D«  B«Uo  GaUico,  VII.  77. 

•  Scnbo.  XIV.  TM,  adk.  Xy. 
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OBAP.  will  of  the  governors,  without  any  immediate  pro- 
^-  V  '  tection,  and  too  often  with  only  a  feeble  prospect  of 
AC  5*'  J*^''*"^'**"  upon  their  oppressor.  When  Verres  was 
i[-g-2».  in  Asia**,  as  qusstor  to  Cn.  Dolal)olIa,  he  was  sent 
by  him  on  a  mission  to  Nicomc<le8,  king  of  Bithimia, 
and  on  his  way  he  passed  through  Lampsaeus.  He 
was  there  informed  tliat  Phiiodamus,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens,  had  an  unmarried  daughter  of 
extraordinary  beauty ;  and  in  order  to  effect  the 
infamous  design  which  he  instantly  entertained,  he 
caused  one  of  his  creatures  to  be  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Phiknlamus.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Hu1)riu8,  was  entertained  with  the  greatest  hospita- 
lity, and  was  desired  to  name  the  i)er8ons  whom  lie 
wished  to  fonn  the  comjmny ;  Philodamus  sending 
even  his  own  son  to  sup  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
that  he  might  have  room  for  a  greater  number  of 
Roman  officers.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening, 
Rubrius  called  upon  Philodamus  to  introduce  his 
daughter  to  their  party ;  a  proposal  which,  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  was  one  of  the  utmost 
insult  and  indelicacy.  The  father  refused,  and  his 
guests,  assisted  by  their  slaves  and  by  some  of  the 
lictors  of  Verres,  proceeded  to  assault  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  to  threaten  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 
He  contrived  to  inform  his  son  of  his  danger,  and 
the  young  man  instantly  flew  to  the  house,  followc<l 
by  a  crowd  of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  who  were 
roused  by  the  report  of  so  gross  an  outrage.  In  the 
scuffle  that  ensued,  Rubrius  and  some  of  his  slaves 
•  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  I.  24,  et  leq. 
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were  wounded,  and  a  lictor  was  killed  ;  and  on  the    chap. 
next  day,  when  it  was  known  who  was  the  oriirinal  ' — .— ' 

•^  "  From 

author  of  the  attempt,  the  people  crowded  to  the  ^^,  F^. 
houM^  where  Verres  lodged,  and  were  with  difficulty  ^'•^,-  ''^X 
prevented  from  exercising  on  him  a  summary  ven- 
geance. He  esciij)ed,  however,  and  Philodamus  and 
his  son  were  brought  to  trial  before  C.  Nero,  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia,  for  the  death  of 
the  lictor.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Verres,  Dola- 
liella  left  his  own  province  of  Cilicia  to  assist  at  the 
trial ;  Verres  himself  was  present  also,  and  he  and 
[)olnbelhi  used  all  their  influence,  both  by  vehe- 
mence and  supplication,  to  procure  the  condemnation 
of  the  prisoners.  Nero,  a  weak  and  timid  man, 
yieldeil  to  their  instances,  and  Philodamus  and  his 
son  were  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Lami>sacus. 
Dolabella  was  afterwards  accused,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  corruption  in  his  own  province,  and  was  con- 
denmetl  to  exile,  which  he  underwent ;  but  Verres 
was  elected  pnetor,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  both 
in  Rome  and  in  Sicily  ;  nor  was  he  ever  questioned 
for  his  conduct  at  Lampsacus,  till  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  numl>erle88  additional  crimes,  when  Cicero, 
his  •ociuer,  mentioned  this  early  enormity  as  prepa- 
ratory to  the  series  of  his  greater  and  more  recent 
oflfonoes.  Nero,  it  should  be  observed,  by  whose 
sentence  Philo<lamus  and  his  son  were  put  to  death, 
was  never  brought  to  trial  at  all.  It  is  not  iMMwiblo 
that  actions  so  dreadful  as  this  should  liave  In^en  of 
very  frequent  occtirrence;  still  the  circumstances 
which  we  have  related  were  far  from  singular ;  and 
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CHAP,    every  province  in  the  empire  could  probably  al 
'^    *  time  have  produced  instances  of  e(|ual,  or  even  of 
xan^  greater,   enormity.     IJut  that  one  such  act  should 
a!cI^    have  been  committed    with    impunity,   shows  how 
wretched  was  the  condition  of  thone  countries  that 
were  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment 
CMdmioa       Jn  tracing  the  course  of  event*<  from  the  year  680 
jjjjl^jjj*      to  690,  the  only  wars  which  will  here  demand  our 
V.C.68I.    attention   are  those  with  Spartacus   and  with   the 
pirates.     The  beginnings  of  both  have  been  already 
noticed;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  year  680, 
S|Mirtacu8  was  carrying  devastation  over  8ome  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Italy.     In  the  following   year  a 
part  of  his  forces  was  destroyed  by  Q.  Arrius,  one  of 
the  praetors  *' ;  but  he  himself,  intending  to  carry 
into  execution  his  plan  of  escaping  over  the  Alps 
into  Germany,  was  encountered  by  Cn.  Lentulus, 
one  of  the  consuls,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  him ;   after  which    he   engaged   and  defeated 
another  army,  commanded  by  the  other  consul,  L. 
Gellius,  and  the  lately  victorious  pnetor,  Q.  Arrius. 
All  obstacles  to  his  march  being  thus  removed,  he 
continued  his  course  as  far  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where 
he  found  himself  again  opposed  by  a  third   army, 
under  the  command  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  former  year,  and  Cn.  Manlius,  one  of  the 
praetors.     He  attacked  this  new  enemy  near  Mu- 
tina,  and  gained  a  third  complete  Wctory;  but  it 

*  UvjT,  Bpitora.  XCVI.     Platarch,  in  Crasso,  9.     Floras,  III.  30. 
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appears  that  these  repeate<l  wieecwco  intoxicated  him    chap. 
or  his  followers,   and  instead   of  continuing  their ' — r^—* 
march  to  the  Alps,  which  thev  miffht  have  eftected  i'.c.676, 

'  -  ^  A.C.78,u 

witli  jHTfect  Mifoty,  they  returned  towards  the  south,  ^;g-2** 
dazzle<i  hy  fantastic  ho|>e8  of  the  conquest  and  plun- 
der of  Rome  itself.  But  finding,  probably,  that  any 
attempt  upon  the  capital  was  impracticable,  Spar- 
tacus  passed  the  winter  without  venturing  on  any 
exploit  of  importance,  maintaining  his  soldiers,  we 
may  suppose,  upon  the  plunder  of  the  country. 
I>iiBen8ioiia»  meanwhile,  crept  in  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers, which  proved  his  niin.  The  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans still  wished  to  return  to  their  own  country  ", 
and  finding  that  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  army  to  join  them,  they  separated  from 
Spartacus,  and  commenced  their  march  to  the  north- 
ward by  themselves.  The  senate,  on  their  part,  had  u.c.  €>sl 
committed  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  M.  Crassus, 
who  was  the  prsDtor ;  and  the  new  general,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  which  we  have  before  noticed 
among  the  Iloman  commanders  after  a  series  of  dis- 
asters, l>egan  his  career  by  severe  executions  ufK)n 
the  soldiers  of  the  defeated  armies,  and  having  thus 
taught  them  to  dread  him  more  than  the  enemy,  he 
first  Mnnlted  the  division  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
and  put  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  He 
th(>n  engaged  with  the  main  anny  under  Spartacus, 
and  haring  won  a  seoiHid  Tietory,  obiiginl  him  to 
retreat  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.     It  was 

•  Lhrjr.  BpHoM.  XCTII.    Appln,  d«  BtR.  CWil.  I.  I  IS. 
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CRAP,  the  Mnsh  of  the  gladiators  to  effect  their  passage  into 
^^j  '  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the  insurrections  of 
AC  Jmo  *^®  slaves,  which  had  raged  with  such  violence  in 
Ac'^*  that  island  not  many  years  before.  To  accomplish 
their  purpose,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some 
of  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  chanced  to  be  cruiHing 
in  the  neiglibourhood ;  but  the  pirates  are  said  to 
have  first  secured  the  money  for  their  transport ", 
and  then  to  have  sailed  away  without  fulfilling  their 
])art  of  the  engagement.  8{)artacus  then  endea- 
voured to  construct  rafts  on  the  Italian  shore  **,  but 
the  active  pursuit  of  Crassus  renderecl  this  imprac- 
ticable, and  he  was  soon  blockaded  in  a  small  {H'uin- 
sula  near  Rhegium,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 
He  effected  his  escape,  however,  by  |)as8ing  unol>- 
served,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  through  the 
enemy^s  lines,  and  with  the  troops  that  still  remained 
to  him,  he  directed  his  march  towards  the  mountains 
of  Petilia  in  Lucania  ".  Here  the  tidings  of  the 
return  of  Pompey  from  Spain,  made  Iwth  Crassus 
and  Spartacus  anxious  to  risk  a  battle  before  that 
dreaded  general  could  take  a  part  in  the  contest. 
Accordingly  a  desperate  action  ensued,  in  which 
Spartacus  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army  dis- 
persed or  destroyed :  but  Pompey  laid  a  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  victory,  because  he  fell  in  with  some 
parties  of  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  A  considerable  numl)er  of 
prisoners  were  taken,  who  were  crucified  along  the 

<*  Plutarch,  b  Craato,  10.  *  Plutarch,  in  Cra»«»  M       Ap- 

**  Cicero,  in  Verretn,  V.  2.  plan,  I.  120. 
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road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  their  bodies  extended    chap. 

'  .  VII. 

at  intervals  along  the  whole  of  the  distance.  ^— —^ — ' 

The  war  with  the  pirates  was  not  concluded  tiIlV5iH*' 

*  A.C.  78,  to 

four  vears  afterwanls ;  and  some  events  occurred  in  V^  r^* 

*  A.C  59. 

the  intervening  period,  which  will  require  our  notice.  c«n.uij>ip 
Pompey,  although  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  |"^.*^'|?;,"j"»- 
mention  his  name,  had  as  jet  held  no  public  magis- 
tracy, and  was  therefore  precluded,  by  one  of  Sylla's 
laws»  from  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ooosolship.  But  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
attending  his  career,  and  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  aristocratical  party  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, dispose<I  the  senate  to  regard  him  with  un- 
usual favour;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
always  possessed  the  affection  of  the  people,  who 
seem  to  have  excepted  him  from  the  general  aver- 
sion which  they  entertained  towards  the  partisans  of 
Sylla.  At  this  time  his  return  from  Spain  was 
looked  forwanl  to  by  the  jwpular  party  with  an 
anxious  hope  that  he  would  become  their  leader, 
and  enable  them  to  repeal  some  of  those  laws  which, 
aH  they  thought,  had  so  greatly  eacroache<l  upon 
their  liberties.  Tlieir  chief  wish  was  for  the  com- 
plete rettoration  of  the  tribunitian  power ;  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  preparatory  to  effecting  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  **. 
The  natural  fi>elings  of  the  people  at  large  were 
abocked  by  the  long  series  of  crinu*s  which  th^ 
offieen  were  continually  committing  in  the  provinces 

*  GItiro.  hi  V«n«m  actio  I.  lA. 
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CHAP,  with  impunity ;  and  so  long  as  the  judges  were 
^ — ^-^  taken  only  from  among  the  men  who  had  enjoyed 
u.c-.s;6.    or  were  expecting  to  succeed  to  the  commands  in 

A.C.  78.  lo  r  » 

AC  ^'  which  these  excesses  were  perpetrated,  it  was  not 
likely  tliat  the  evil  would  be  effectually  remedied. 
Looking  then  ui>on  Pompey  as  on  a  young  man  of 
)K>puUir  qualities,  who  would  be  glad  to  acquire  a 
claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  the  people  welcomed  his  appearance 
with  joy  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  being  passed  *\ 
allowing  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
although  he  had  not  held  the  previous  offices  of 
quaestor  and  pnetor,  he  was  elected  consul,  together 
with  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  gladiators. 
Pompey  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  which  weie 
formed  of  him.  After  his  election  *',  when  he  made 
his  first  speech  to  the  people  before  entering  on  his 
office,  he  promised  to  restore  the  tribunitian  jKjwer, 
and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  corrupt  state  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Mis  first  declaration  was  received  with  mur- 
murs of  delight;  but  when  he  spoke  of  reforming 
the  courts  of  justice,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
and  general  shout  of  applause.  Accordingly  his 
consulship  is  memorable  for  the  repeal  of  Sylla's 
laws  respecting  the  tribuneship  *',  and  the  restora- 
tion of  that  office  to  its  original  privileges ;  and  also 
for  the  law  of  L.  AureliiLs  Cotta,  one  of  the  prsetors, 

^  Cicero,  pro  Lege  Manilti,  21.        ^  Cicero,  de  Leffibas,  III.  11. 
*  Cicero, m  Verrem,  actio  1. 16.     Livy,  Epitome,  XCvII. 
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which  was  passed  with  the  sanction  of  Pompey,  and    chap. 
which  provided  that  the  judges  shouKl  hereafter  be  h — ——' 

r  roin 

chosen  partly  from  among  the  senators,  jwirtly  from  '^'J,'  *'«• 
the  e<|ue8triau  order,  and  jKirtly  from  the  tribuni  u.^-  g*. 
srarii  *.  These  last,  as  far  as  appears,  were  plebeians, 
possessed  of  a  certain  pro{>erty  ^\  and  on  tliat  account 
were  appointed  to  act  as  agents  for  the  payment  of 
the  legions,  it  being  their  office  to  receive  the  money 
for  tluit  puq)ose  from  the  quiestors  of  the  city,  and 
to  neflforiate  the  business  of  transmitting  it  to  the 
prtiN  jiuestors,  that  it  might  by  them  be  issued 

to  the  trcH>{)S.  The  object  of  the  law  in  adding  this 
additional  class  to  those  of  the  senate  and  the 
knights,  was  to  establish  the  courts  of  justice  on  a 
less  exdusiTe  system  than  before,  while  it  endea- 
Toured  to  obviate  the  evil  of  corruption  amongst  the 
judges,  by  providing  tliat  they  should  only  be  chosen 
from  among  men  of  competent  fortune.  At  the 
ooDclusion  of  the  year,  which  had  been  marked  by 
sach  welcome  acts,  Pompey  increase<l  his  popularity 
still  more,  by  declaring  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  government  of  any  province*';  and  accordingly, 
when  his  consulship  was  expired,  he  contiiiue<l  to 
reside  at  Rome  as  a  private  individual. 

The  extreme  disorders  of  the  times  had  fille<l  men,  ti>«-  rfn.«>r- 

»hi|>   iT»i»rJ 

according  to  the  usual  course  of  opinions  with  tlK>*^>«^'r<">° 
desire  of  seeing  the  arm  of  authority  strengthened  ;  r«nunuuic« 


••  Awvmim.  In  nri^riNiii   pro  "  FMHobtl  Lnicoa,  fn  »oce 

Corix  I  loero,  ad  "  TritMrnM." 

Uui.  ,4it.  VI.  ••  V«IWw  PMwwlw,  II.  81. 
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CHAP,  and  thus  the  oensoriftl  power  *\  which  was,  on  many 
accounts,  justly  obnoxious,  and  which  liad  l)een  dis- 
continued since  the  bi>fn"ning  of  the  late  civil  wars, 
was  now  revived  agreeably  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
jieople.  It  was  exercised  with  great  severity  by  the 
censors,  Cn.  Lentulus  and  L.  Ciellius,  who  removed 
sixty-four  persons  from  the  lists  of  the  senate  ^ ;  and 
probably  gratified  the  public  feeling  by  stigmatizing 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  nobility.  Tliey  are  charge<l, 
indeed,  with  having  listened  too  lightly  to  po]iular 
reports  **,  and  with  having  affixed  their  censure  on 
some  characters  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  demerits.  Instances,  too,  o<'cur  of  their  din- 
agreement  with  one  another'',  and  of  one  of  them 
disapproving  and  acting  in  opposition  to  the  Hcntence 
of  his  colleague.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  revival  of  the  censorship  was  beneficial ;  and 
faulty  as  were  the  old  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, they  were  far  Ixjtter  than  the  general  law- 
lessness, and  tyranny,  and  corruption,  which  had  of 
late  superseded  them. 
Tbetnr  The  evils  of  the  piratical  war  still  continued  ;  nor 

with  the  It         . 

vintn.  did  the  consuls  of  the  two  following  years  do  any 
thing  effectual  to  remove  them.  We  have  seen  that 
the  experiment  had  been  already  tried  of  appointing 
one  man,  with  supreme  command,  to  act  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  misconduct  of 
the  individual  selected,  M.  A ntonius,  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  its  success. 

**  Cicero,  in  Q.  CBeiHam,  8.  **  Cicero,  pro  Clueotio,  47. 

^  Lxwy,  Epitome,  XCVIII.  **  Cicero,  pro  Clueotio,  47. 
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'ITiere  wm,  however,  another  person  in  the  Common-    chap. 
wealth,  whofle  i)er8onal  character  was  likely  to  add  ^: '—' 

r  rom 

weight  to  whatever  authority  was  intrusted  to  him,  u  c.  676, 

A.C'.  7B,  to 

whose  hi^h  military  talents  fitted  him  to  combat  ^^-  ^w, 
with  the  enemii*s  of  the  state,  while  his  integrity 
and  humanity  would  protect  and  conciliate  its  sub- 
jects and  allies.  Accordingly,  in  the  consulship  of  u.c.  686. 
C.  Piso  and  ManiusAcilius  Glabrio,  Aulus  Gabinius  *^  Oabiniui,' 
one  of  the  tribunes,  propose<l  to  the  |H»ople  that  the  extnonii. 
management  of  the  war  with  the  pirates  should  bemiMMBto 
committed  to  a  single  person  for  the  term  of  three 
yean ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  officer  thus  chosen 
should  extend  over  every  part  of  the  empire,  with 
authority  to  raise  such  supplies  of  men  and  money 
iMn  he  should  think  pro|>er,  and  that  he  should  have 
under  him  a  certain  numl)er  of  lieutenants  of  sena- 
torian  rank,  nominated  by  the  senate.  Gabinius  was 
known  to  be  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  his  diameter 
is  Haid  to  have  l)een  l)ad  ;  his  own  motives,  therefore, 
in  proposing  this  measure,  may  well  l>e  suspected  ;  but 
the  measure  itself,  if  stripfRMl  of  some  of  its  clauses, 
seems  not  to  have  l>ei>n  justly  blameable.  The 
people  took  it  up  with  eageniesH,  and  immediately 
fixed  upoo  Pompey  as  the  individual  to  be  ap|>ointed 
to  this  extraordinary  command.  Hut  the  high  aris- 
tocratical  party  now  liegan  to  pause  in  lavishing 
u|Mm  him  unusual  honours.  Ilis  late  conduct, 
during  liiM  consulMliip,  had  shown  that  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  welfare  of  th«*  iM*oj»le  at  large,  nor 

V  Omrs  pro  Uf«  MaaUi*.  IS.     U i  a»*iiu,  XXXVI.  10,  Mlit. 
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CHAP.    indifTereiit  to  the  (*}uinn»<  of  jM>pul:iritv.      lie  couM 

^^ not,  therefore,  bo  conHi<lerf<l  as  an  undoubted  sup- 

A.*c'jri»  P***^'  ^^  *^*^  nobility  on  all  occaMOiui;  and  his  piT- 
V«S*'  ional  rcnoMTi  scH^^med  to  laiae  him  alwre  their  level. 
The  motion  of  Ciabinius  vrns  therefore  ^nerally  o\y- 
])08ed  in  the  Henate,  and  especially  by  Q.  Catulus  and 
Q.  Hortensiufl";  and  the  n^pitive  of  two  of  the 
tribanea,  L.  Trebellius  and  L.  Roscius,  was  secured, 
according  to  the  old  practice  of  the  aristocracy,  to 
■top  the  progresB  of  the  law.  Both  iwrties,  as  uguni, 
bid  at  the  very  outset  of  the  dispute  resorted  to 
viiAtmte :  the  penoD  of  Gabinius,  we  are  told,  was 
threatened  in  the  senate  when  be  first  announced 
there  his  intended  law;  and  the  mob,  in  return, 
beset  the  senate-house,  and  having  laid  hold  on  C. 
Piso  the  consul,  were  with  difficulty  {)er8uaded  by 
Gabinius  to  let  him  go  without  injury.  But  a  more 
mischievous  step  was  taken  by  the  proposer  of  the 
measure,  wh(»n  he  proceeded  to  imitate  the  conduct 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus  "  ;  and  finding  Trel>elliu8  ob- 
stinate in  his  opposition,  submitted  to  the  assembly 
the  question  of  his  degradation  from  his  office. 
Trebellius,  however,  was  less  resolute  than  Octavius ; 
and  l)efore  the  eighteenth  tribe  was  called  on  to 
vote,  he  withdrew  his  negative  upon  the  law.  Yet 
the  people  listened  with  respect  to  Q.  Catulus,  when 
he,  having  been  expressly  called  upon  by  Gabinius 
to  deliver  his  sentiments,  endeavoared,  in  manly  and 

"  Cicero,   pro    Lejfc    ManiliA,        *•  Cicero,  pro  Cornelio,  et  A»- 
18.    Dion  CMsiuii,  81.     Vclieius    oonii  CommenUurius. 
aterculua,  II.  II. 
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tein|K»niti»  Inn^iage,  to  prove  to  them  the  mischiefs    chap. 
of  the  intended  measuro.     Tliat  he  shouhl  have  pre-  ^; '—* 

*  From 

Tailed,  indeed,  wa«  not  to  be  expected,  but  thei'<^i  Jje, 
aristocracy  disap]>ointe<l  any  personal  views  which  I'g-^ 
(■nbinius  mi^ht  have  had  in  procuring  so  extensive 
a  command  for  Pom|>ey ;  for  although  Ponij)ey  him- 
self made  application  in  his  behalf,  the  senate  re- 
fined to  insert  the  name  of  Grabinius  amongst  those 
of  the  fifteen  lieutenants  who  were  to  act  under  his 
Ofders"**. 

It  was  late  in  the  year  when  the  law  of  Gabinius  '*'"'*^[J^ 
was  carrietl" ;  but  Pompey  employed  the  winter  most  p«^«« 
diligently  in  making  immense  preparations  for  the 
war.  He  divided  the  care  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
Meiliterraneaii  among  his  several  lieutenants,  resolv- 
ing himself  to  superintend  their  proceedings  in  every 
quarter,  and  to  bestow  his  peculiar  attention  wherever 
it  shouM  Ikj  most  needed.  Before  the  winter  was 
well  ended,  he  put  to  sea,  and  deeming  it  important 
to  open,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  those  countries  from  which  it 
was  usually  supplied  with  com,  he  sailed  first  to 
Sicily,  thence  crossed  over  to  Africji,  and  having  cart»- 
fully  scoured  the  coasts  there,  he  retunuMl  to  Sardinia, 
stationing  a  suflSoient  fleet  off  the  island,  an<l  strong 
guards  on  different  points  along  the  shore,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  two  provinces  which  he  had  previously 
visitc'd.  Tlieseo|)erat ions  were  completed,  according 
to   Plutarch%   in  less  than  six  weeks;  and  he  then 

*  GImto,  pro  L«g«  llttrilii,  1*.        *  Plutarch,  in  Pomiiciu,  '26. 

•  Octro.  pro  L«f«  llasIHA,  IS. 
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CHAP,  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  a  Hhort  time, 
J — '.-^  difiposing  his  forces  for  the  protection  of  both  coasts 
Ynn**  o^  ^^^  peninsula,  and  sending  squadrons  and  land 
AC* 2*"  ^®''**  ^  secure  the  provinces  of  8))ain«  Gaul,  and 
Illvricum.  The  effect  of  all  these  measures  was  to 
hunt  out  the  pirates  from  all  their  haunt«  in  the 
western  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  drive 
them  gradually  back  to  the  seat  of  their  main  fK>wer 
in  Cilicia.  Tliither,  accordingly,  Pompey  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  them";  and  expecting  to  meet  with  a  long 
and  obstinate  resistance  in  the  strongholds  on  that 
coast,  he  provided  himself  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  a  succession  of  sieges.  But  the  fame  of  his  per- 
sonal character  went  before  him ;  and  the  vigour  of 
his  military  oi)eration8,  combined  with  the  humanity 
which  he  had  shown  to  those  of  the  )h  rates  who  first 
fell  into  his  hands,  at  once  deterred  the  enemy  from 
continuing  to  oppose  him,  and  encouraged  them  to 
trust  themselves  to  his  mercy.  On  his  arrival  otf  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia,  fortresses  and  ships  were  successively 
surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow.  Nor  did  he 
deceive  the  conlSdence  thus  reposed  in  him ;  but  after 
receiving  the  submissions  of  the  pirates,  after  deliver- 
ing the  prisoners  whom  he  found  in  their  hands,  and 
becoming  master  of  all  their  resources,  he  took 
measures  for  reclaiming  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  from  that  rude  and  wretched  state  of  life 
wliicb  t<'inpt<'<l  tlu'iu  to  robbery.     The  town  of  Soli, 


**  Cioetx^  |Ht>  Lege  Maniiia,  12.     FlonM,  III.  6.     Appian,de  Bello 
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with  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood",  had  been 
lately  deprived  of  their  citizens  by  Tigranes,  king  of  ^^^ 
Armenia,  who  had  transplanted  them  into  Upper  J^^  JJ^j^ 
Asia,  to  people  his  new  capital  Tigranocerta.  Into  J^^  ^*' 
the  towns  thus  deserted,  Pompey  brought  some  of 
the  pirates  who  liad  surrendered,  and  settled  them  in 
a  situation  where  they  might  naturally  be  led  to  taste 
and  to  value  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilization ; 
while  he  removed  others  into  some  of  the  districts  in 
the  interior**,  which,  perhaps,  their  own  incursions, 
on  former  occasions,  had  re<luced  to  desolation,  and 
place<l  them  where  the  constant  sight  of  the  sea 
might  not  tempt  them  to  resume  their  former  occu- 
I>ation  of  piracy.  By  this  admirable  conduct  Pompey 
obtained  a  glory  very  ditterent  from  that  usually 
gained  by  Roman  generals;  and  in  seven  weeks  from 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Italy  for  the  East",  he  had 
cleared  every  comer  of  the  sea  from  the  enemy,  and 
had  providecl  for  the  stability  of  his  victory  by  those 
m(>asures  of  wisdom  and  goodness  which  alone,  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  conduct,  can  permanently 
eawre  a  happy  result. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  employed  in  Cilicia,  he  received  w»r  of 
a  deputation  from  the  people  of  Crete,  who  were  at  Conouwt  of 
this  time  at  tricked  by  Q.  Metellus,  a  lioman   pro-  by  y.  m«- 
coDsul,  and  who,  refiising  to  submit  to  him,  were 
willing  to  tnist  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  l'oni|H»y. 
It  api)earM  that  >[.  Antonius•^  amongst  various  other 

••Dion    Cuaitu.    XXXV.    8(        •  CIcero,  pro  I^c  ManiliA.  I 'J. 

XXXVI.  IS.     Appian.  96.  "^  Florw,  III.  7.     Aacooiiu,  in 
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aoU  of  injustice  which  had  sigpalized  his  command, 
had  commenced  hostilities  against  the  Cretans  with- 
^^JJ^  out  any  just  provocation,  from  the  mere  ambition  to 
a'c*m*  conquer  that  faniouH  island  which  had  thus  lon^  pre- 
served it8  inde]K>ndence.  He  faikKl,  hoMever,  in  his 
attempt^  and  had  himself  died  whilst  engaged  in  it 
But  the  Romans,  little  solicitous  about  the  origin  of 
their  wars,  finding  that  one  of  their  ofhcers  had  en- 
gaged them  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Cretans,  resolved  to 
oontinno  it ;  and  Q.  Metellus,  who  hud  been  consul 
in  the  year  684,  was  sent,  after  his  consulship,  into 
Crete  as  his  province.  He  carried  on  his  (^rations 
very  successfully,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the 
qieedy  reduction  of  the  whole  island,  when  the 
Cretans,  hearing  of  the  extraordinary  powers  com- 
mitted to  Pompey,  and  of  his  mercifVil  treatment  of 
those  whom  he  had  conquered,  sent  a  deputation  to 
him  in  Pamphylia*^',  requesting  him  to  receive  their 
submission.  Crete,  with  every  other  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  includetl  within  the  limits  of 
Pompey 's  authority ;  he  sent,  therefore,  to  Metellus, 
desiring  him  to  alistain  from  further  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  despatched  Octavius,  an  officer  of 
his  own,  to  receive  the  offered  surrender.  Metellus 
treated  the  message  with  contempt'*;  and  when  Octa- 
vius threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Lappa,  trusting 
that  his  character  as  a  Iloman  officer  would  protect 
the  inliabitants,  Metellus  l)esiege<l  and  took  the  place, 
and  put  the  Cilicians,  who  formed  the  garrison,  to 

<■  Cicero,  pro  Ltgt  ManUia,  12.        •  Dion  Casaius,  XXXVI.  8. 
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death.     Octarius  then  emplojed  a  part  of  the  force    chap. 
under  Pompey's  command,  which  L.  Sisenna,  one  of  J;^ — ' 
his  lieutenants  had   hroup^ht  over  from  Greece,  inV^'S*' 
defrndin|j  ^»ome  of   the   remaining  cities  of  Crete  J^-^- ^®*« 
agjiinst   Metellus;    but  being  too  weak  to  act  with 
eflect  in  their  behalf,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  quit 
the  island,  and  Metellus  then  soon  completed  the 
conquest  of  every  |mrt  of  it.   His  conduct  was  marked 
with  the  usual  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  embittered,  in 
this  instance,  by  {K'rs<.>nal  irritation  at  the  preference 
which  the  Cretans  had  shown  for  Pompey.      After 
the  ordinary  succession  of  executions  and  exactions ''•, 
Crete  was  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  province, 
and  Metellus  arranged  the  afiairs  of  the  island  as  he 
thought  pro))er.     But  the  dispute  which  arose  from 
his  disobedience  to  Pompey 's  authority,  was  for  some 
time  an  ol)stacle  to  his  enjoying  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  till  some  years  afterwards  the  senate,  being 
more  and   more  alienated    from    Pompey,  thought 
proper  to  grant  it^'. 


^  Fiona,  111.  7.      Ltv^,  luft'  th<  Cretans  •hewed  forhin;  but 

tome.  C.  it  U  aUo  likely  that  he,  who  wm 

'^  The  eondoct  of  Fonpej  fai  actios  in  Cilicia  on  Mich  wiM  and 

this  traiiMctioa  is  repreaented  ia  a  asaraful  viewi,  was  Mffer  to  stop 

very' different  lig^ht  by  sooie  mo-  the  cruelties  of  Metellus,  snd  to 

clem  writers,  who  have  echoed  the  give  the  Cretans,  a  peo|»le  unjiutly 

•cotiments    of    Fiotarcb.      They  attacked  by  the   Kotnanii   in  the 

impute  Pompey'a  hehaviowr  to  a  oiitaet,  the  benefit    of   hb    own 

mean  desira  oi  robbiof  Ifetottas  huwane  policy,     lie  this  as  it  may, 

of  the  ffhMry  of  his  cooqoeat  t  and  as  Pompey's  commission  certainly 

PlotarcL  dwells  «pon  the  estra>  extended  to  Crete.  Metellus  was 

vaganca  of  bis  actually  sapportiaf  guUly  of  an  act  of  rebellion  ia 

pinltes  ifi^t  the  power  that  was  resist ipf  hb  authority,  and  bocaaio 

employea  in  puniaoiny  them.     It  himself  tho  robber  and  the  ouiUw. 

Is   pwbdbia  that  his  vanity   was  in  psrsistlnj  to  attack  places  un^ 

teUMod  by  the  prahaaaoa  whkh  toctod  by  a  svpvior  oSear  of  Ua 
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CHAP.       In  this  port  of  the  histoir  of  the  internal  state  of 

VIL  * 

> — , — >  Rome,  we  must  again  remind  the  reader  of  the 
I  c.  C76,  neoessarj  imperfection  of  our  account.  The  varying 
u!c!e»ft,  objects  pursued  by  parties  and  by  individuals  at  dif- 
ferent times,  can  only  be  explaine<l  by  so  full  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  characters  as 
should  either  remove  or  account  for  that  which  ap- 
parently was  inconsistent ;  and  the  same  knowledge 
could  alone  enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  the  merits 
of  several  measures,  which  otherwise  we  might  ap- 
prove or  condemn  presumptuously  and  erroneously. 
Such  a  knowledge,  however,  cannot  now  be  obtained, 
and  the  conjectures  by  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  it  we  wish  always  to  propose  with  a  fill  1 
consciousness  of  their  uncertainty ;  for  it  may  happen 
that  some  detached  passage  of  an  ancient  author  may 
have  escaped  our  researches,  which,  had  we  known 
it,  would  have  obliged  us  to  alter,  or  to  qualify,  the 
theory  which  we  had  ventured  to  offer.  With  this 
caution  we  proceed  to  trace  the  disorders  from 
which,  henceforward,  scarcely  a  year,  during  the 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  exempt. 
Tribunnbip  Amougst  the  cvils  by  which  the  state  was  beset, 
neUiu.  that  of  obtaining  public  offices  by  undue  means, 
was  at  this  time  severely  felt ".  Like  many  other 
grievances,  it  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the 
people,  and  some  measure  was  called  for  that  might 

government.  It  may  be  a  question    brought  to  trial  and  punished  as 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  mild*    he  deserved  for  his  disobedience. 


of  Pompev's  temper,  or  to     Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  29. 

the  strength  of  the  anstocratical        ^  Dion  Cassins,  XXXVI.  IS, 
(action,  that  Metellus  was  never    edit.  Leundav. 
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remove  or  lessen  it.     C.  Cornelius,  who  was  one  of    chap. 

VII. 

the  tribunes  for  the  vear  686,  resolved  to  take  up  ^: — -^ — ' 

•  *    Fram 

the  subject,  and  proposed  to  bring  in  a  law  which  J^  g.  m, 
should  punish  all  bribery  or  undue  influence  inVc'S** 
eUTtions  in  the  severest  manner.  Tlie  senate  wish- 
ing the  measure  to  proceed  from  themselves  rather 
than  from  one  of  the  tribunes,  directed  C.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso,  wlio  was  then  consul,  to  prepare  a  law  to 
the  same  effect  with  that  of  Cornelius,  except  that 
its  penalties  were  somewhat  less  severe.  Cornelius, 
on  his  side,  regarded  this  interference  of  the  senate 
with  Jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  the  people,  in 
general,  violently  opposed  the  law  of  Piso " ;  as  if 
its  only  object  were  to  Ijaffle  and  disappoint  their 
wish  for  an  effective  chet'k  to  the  evil  complained 
of.  Some  serious  tumults  appear  to  have  arisen ; 
and  the  consul,  provoked  at  the  opposition  with 
which  he  met,  called  upon  every  citizen,  who  was  a 
well-wisher  to  his  country,  to  assist  in  procuring  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  This  was  deemed  equivalent 
to  summoning  them  to  support  the  consular  autho- 
rity by  force,  as  was  usual  in  cases  of  extreme 
dair  -•  '  Tit  even  this  ap|>eal  failing  of  its  effect,  and 
th»-  11  for  the  ensuing  year  <lrawing  on '*,  and 

being  preceded  by  the  usual  scenes  of  violence  and 
corruption  during  the  canvass,  the  senate,  by  their 
own  sole  authority,  decrt»e<l  that  the  law  should  l)o 
enacte<l,  and  voted  a  guanl  to  the  consuls  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace.     It  had  hapfK'ned 

^  Cloaro.     pro     CAraeGo,      I  '«  Dion  Cauiuv  X\X  VI.  19. 
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CHAP,  tliat  Conielius  bad  been  already  du^gnstod  witb  tbe 
J;;;;;;^- — '  oonUuet  of  tbe  senate  on  another  oocaaion  durin;^ 
Vr^^'o  '^'^  tribuncship.  Tlie  provinces  and  allies  of  the 
AC  S*'  ^Jnmouwealtb  were  in  tbe  liabit  of  often  sendinf^ 
deputies  to  Rome  ^\  BonietimeH  to  compliment  tbe 
oflieerH  who  hud  exercised  the  government  umongBt 
them,  8oroetimi>8  to  complain  of  their  t}Tanny,  and 
sometimes  to  make  interest  among  their  friends  at 
Rome^  to  procure  9onio  measure  whidi  they  deenied 
cxi)e<licnt  fur  their  country.  It  often  hap}>ened  l^t 
the  deputies  were  detained  at  Home  for  a  consider- 
able perio<l ;  and  in  the  want  of  those  resources 
which  modem  commerce  lias  devised  to  facilitate 
the  obtaining  money  in  foreign  countries,  tliey  were 
obliged  to  borrow  the  sums  they  wante«l  of  wejilthy 
individuals,  and  could  only  procure  them  by  en> 
gaging  to  pay  an  exorbitant  interest.  Many  of  the 
provincial  cities  were  thus  burthened  with  a  debt ; 
and  their  creditors  were  not  unfrequently  employed 
under  the  proconsul  or  praetor  of  the  province ", 
and  were  then  ready  to  abet  him  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings, in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  his  authority 
in  recovering,  by  a  summary  process,  the  money  that 
was  due  to  them.  Tlie  evils  and  the  scandal  of  this 
SjTStem  were  equally  great,  and  C.  Cornelius  had 
moved  the  senate  to  repress  them,  by  forbidding  any 
Boman  citizen  to  lend  money  to  the  deputies  of  foreign) 
states  or  countries.  But  the  senate  did  not  second 
his  wishes ;  and  this  had  already  given  him  a  liandle 

^  Aiooaiofi,    AiTumentuin     in        •*  Cio«ro,  in  Verrem,  I.  29. 
CiceroD.  pro  Coroelio,  I. 
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for  inveighing  against  that  body  in  the  assemblies    ^yjj'*' 
of  the  people.     Wlien,  therefore,  they  had  again  f^ — ' 
thwarted  his  projects  of  refonn  ",  by  substituting  a  \^'  j^\^ 
weaker  niea.sure  in  the  phice  of  his  proposed   lawJJ;^-^*' 
against  bribiTy,  he  determined  to  attack  one  of  the 
privileges  which  they  liad  gradually  usurj)ed  in  later 
times,  and  which  had  degenerated  into  an  abuse  of  a 
Hagrant  nature.     This  was  no  other  than  a  power  He  propoiw 
of  dispensing  with    the   laws   in    particular   ca.ses :  ^^^2^* 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  Pompey,  who  liad  been  F^terof  iii« 
allowed,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  before  he  had 
l>een  pnetor  or  quaestor,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
existing  laws.     In  fonner  times,  these  dispensations, 
after  they  had  passed  the  senate,  had,  in  theory  at 
least,  if  not  in  practice,  recjuired  the  sanction  of  the 
I)eople  to  give  them  validity;  but  by  degrees  this 
sanction  In'came  so  merely  a  form,  that  it  was  neg- 
lected altogether ;  and  the  usual  expression  in  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  '*  that  the  matter  should  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  people,""  was  at  last 
omitted  as  suiR-rfluous.     This,  perhaj>s,  might  have 
been  a  change  well  suited   to  the  alteretl   circum- 
stano(>s  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  it  wtm  accom- 
]ianied  by  another  which  was  nothing  but  an  abuse. 
These  disp<>nsation8  were  often  granted  by  some  of 
tbo«e  members  who  took  an  active  part  in  public 
boaiiiew,  when  none  but  themselves  were  present  in 
the  senate-house ;  and  thus  the  privilege  was  en- 

^  AMOoiiM,  AifWMalMi  b  CIcotob.  pro  CorneHo,  I. 
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CHAP,   groesed,  in  hcU  1j>  a  tew  individuals  of  the  highest 

^; — ■' — '  rank  and  consideration,  who  availed  themselves  of 

AcS**    '*'  **  of  a  valuable  store  of  patronage.     To  correct 

AC  S**    *^'*  system,  C.  Cornelius   proposed  to  revive  and 

enforce  the  old  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no 

one  should  be  exempted  from  the  observance  of  any 

law,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  people.     The 

aristocratical  party,  resisting  this  alteration,  procured 

the  negative  of  one  of  the  tribunes,   P.   Servilius 

Globuhis,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  proposed  law. 

^Vhen,  therefore,    the   day   arrived    on    which    the 

question  was  to  come  before  the  people,  and  the 

crier  began  to  repeat  aloud  the  terms  of  the  law, 

with  a  clerk  standing  behind  to  prompt  him,  CJlobu- 

it  b  ne-      lus  forbadc  both  the  clerk  and  the  crier  to  proceed. 

gBtivrd,  but 

~  in  an  Comelius  then  took  the  law  from  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  and  read  it  himself;  not  intending,  as  his 
friends  declared,  to  propose  it  to  the  people  in 
defiance  of  his  colleague's  negative,  but  merely  to 
satisfy  himself  what  the  provisions  were  which  he 
wss  not  allowed  to  submit  to  their  decision^'.  How- 
ever, the  consul,  C.  Piso,  who  witnessed  the  fact, 
interpreted  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed   that   Cornelius   was    destrojing    the   very 

'*  (Soero,  in  Vatinium,  2.  De-  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading 
feadebrtM'  non  recitandi  causa  the  Scri|>tures  to  himself,  as  he 
legJMe  aed  recognoacendi.  It  travelled  in  his  chariot,  he  evi> 
■eema  that  peraooa  were  in  the  dentljr  pronounced  the  words 
htAAi  of  reading  aloud,  even  when  aloud ;  for  it  u  said,  that  "  Philip 
reading  bjr  tbemseWei  alooe,  and  keard  him  reading ;"  wberoaa  nam, 
thus  the  action  of  Cornelius  miffht  the  natural  expresMoo  would  be, 
have  had  no  other  motive  than  that  a  man  reading  alone  in  a  ear- 
that  which  his  friends  represented.  ri«ge  was  teen  readii^. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles,  when 
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of  the  tribunitian   power.     The  multitude    chap. 
receive*!  this  speech  with  violent  expressions  of  (lis-  - — ■'■^—' 
pleasure ;  and  when  Piso  sent  his  lictors  to  arrest  V  S;-  fl^* 

*  A.C  •  7o,  to 

some  of  those  whom  he  observed  as  most  outrageous,  ^-^  ^' 
the  lictors  were  resisted,  their  fasces  were  broken, 
and  stones  were  thrown  by  some  persons  at  the 
extremity  of  the  crowd  against  the  consul  himself. 
But  Cornelius,  far  from  abetting  these  disorders, 
imme<liately  broke  up  the  assembly,  and  relinquished 
his  law ;  and  in  order  to  show  his  willingness  to 
conciliate  his  opponents,  he  brought  it  forward  again 
without  its  obnoxious  clauses,  proposing  merely  that 
no  disjH'nsation  from  the  laws  should  be  considered 
as  valid,  unless  two  hundred  members  had  been 
present  in  the  senate  when  it  was  granted ;  and  that 
although  the  sanction  of  the  people  w&s  necessary  as 
a  point  of  form,  yet  tliat  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
any  tribune  to  negative  a  dispensation  which  had 
regularly  passed  the  senate '".  In  this  amended 
state  the  law  was  too  reasonable  to  be  openly 
op|)osed;  but  the  leading  senators  were  greatly 
otfended  that  tlieir  particular  influence  should  be 
at  all  diminished.  Another  salutary  measure  was 
brought  forM-ard  and  carried  by  Cornelius,  which 
appears  to  have  l)een  entirely  free  from  any  factious 
design  or  tendency.  It  seems  that  the  pnetors  liad 
a  large  discretionary  power  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  that  it  was  usual   for  every  pnetor", 

^  N«  qub  in  mmIs  kgttMt  tol-  ferrttar.    AwoalM.  AffWMalwi 

T«r«Ciir.  bW  cc  adfUMeat,  Mve  In  CIcvnM.  pro  CorMlio,  I. 

Mb,  owMH  Mlatw  «Ml,  tailctw  ■*  AMoalw,  abi  Mmra.     Codl 

-     ^         i4«e4i««l|io|MlMi  DIM  Cm*.  XXXVI.  r«. 
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CHAP,    when  he  entered  njwn  his  office,  to  publish  a  pro- 
Jr~v — '  claniation,  decluring,   generally,    the    priiicipk*«   on 
A.c*S'i»  ^^*^^  ^'8  decisions  would  be  founded   during  the 
AC  S**    ye^«     But  from  these  principles  the  pnetors  con- 
tinually deviated,  alleging,  we  may   suppose,   that 
the  equity  of  particular  cases  required  them  to  de- 
part from  their  general   rule.     Whatever   may  be 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  leaving  much  to 
the  discretion  of  judges  in  well-ordere<l  governments, 
and  in  a  tolerably  pure  state  of  public  monil«,  wo 
may  well  conceive  that  with  such  officers  as  the 
Roman  praetors  are  described  to  have  been  at  this 
period,  whatever  discretionary  power  they  possessed, 
was  likely  to  be  abused    for  their  own    pur|K>HfS. 
Accordingly,  Cornelius  was  listened  to  with  general 
i^jto       approbation,  when  he  proposed  a  law  obliging  the 
J»w*»—    praetors  to  conform  in  all  cases  to  the  principles  laid 

anr|w«w      *  *  ' 

« »•>•         down  in  their  own  proclamations ;  and  this  measure 

pnitora. 

also  was  carried  without  any  open  resistance.  It  is 
said  that  he  brought  forward  several  other  laws 
during  his  tribuneship,  which  were  negatived  by 
some  of  his  colleagues;  but  the  particulars  are 
Conieiiutu  not  mentioned.  The  resentment,  however,  which 
trw.         his  conduct  had  excited,  broke  out  as  soon  as  his 

U.C.  687. 

year  of  office  vrss  expired.    He  ^ras  accused  of  what, 

perhaps,  may  best  be  expressed  in  English  by  the 

general  term  of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanours"  ;" 

tim  trial     but  on  the  day  api>ointed  for  the  trial,  P.  Cassius, 

by*  riot,     the  praetor,  who  was  to  act  as  judge,  did  not  appear; 

■  -  De  Majestate." 


and  a  mob  aMemblin^  at   tlu*   iii>ti^tioTi,  as  it   ir*    *  'Iat 


Frwin 
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nblin^  at   tlu*   iii>ti^tioTi,  as  it   ir* 
said,  of  Manilius,  oiio  of  the  tribunes,  assaulted  the 
aocoters,  threatenlDg  theni  with  death,  if  they  did  VJ;  -^^;^ 
not  abandon  their  accusation,  and,  finally,  obliged  J^^^« 
them   to   fly  for  their  lives.     Cornelius  appears  to 
have  had   no  share  in  this  riot ;   but  his  trial  was  He  u  tried 

ajiain  and 

again  resumed  in  the  year  following,  and  he  was  •^q','«"*<i- 
arraigned  chiefly  for  having  read  aloud  his  law  to 
the  |)eoplo,  after  another  tribune  had  interposed 
his  negative  against  it.  On  this  point,  Q.  Catulus, 
Q.  I  lortensins,  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  L.  Lueullus, 
all  came  for\*'ard  to  give  their  evidence  with  a 
strong  leaning  against  him ;  while,  on  the  other 
liand,  Cicero  undertook  his  defence,  and  is  said  to 
have  conducted  it  with  the  greatest  ability  in  two 
speeches,  of  which,  unfortumitely,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain  to  us.  His  eloquence  was  received 
with  Imrsts  of  applause  from  the  assembled  people", 
and  Conielius,  as  ftur  as  we  can  leamy  vnus  ao- 
quitte<l "'. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  tribuneship 
and  laM  s  of  Cornelius,  because  he  ap})earH  to  have 
iM'cn  one  of  the  few  men  of  his  time  who  a<lvocat(Hl 
finnly  ami  temiK'rately  the  real  interi'sts  of  the  people ; 
and  becjiuse  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  firom 
the  arist<M'racy,  shows  how  much  they  were  inclined 
to  resist  not  only  the  se<litious,  but  even  the  fairt^t 
and  most  mwlerate  supi>orterH  of  reform,  as  if  every 
thing  were  mischievous  which  did  not  tend  to  main- 

"  Qtihrttlbn.  VIII.  a.                    iMllim    Idm    oonl«a«ioob    iduck 
"  Quintiiian,  VI.  5— **  ttl  Cor-    — * *** 
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CHAP,    tain  tlicir  I'xclusivr  :i-(  <  ii.l(ii.\ .      At  ■■>  >  iih>  sucli  a.s 

h '  that  in  which    Koine    w;i.s   now   j»!;ii  .d,    ilnTe   were 

^'^•SI*'    fcw  popular  leaders  who  were  <li>«|M.M<|  to  imitate 

A.C.  78,  to  *     •  * 

!lc  S*'  ***®  temper  aiid  judgment  of  Cornelius,  and  the 
treatment  which  he  met  with  was  likely  8till  more 
to  diminish  the  number.  Men  of  real  sense  and 
patriotism  were  deterred  from  the  task  of  redressing 
grieyanoes,  when  they  found  that  they  could  only 
succeed  at  the  price  of  provoking  a  strong  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  and,  perhaps,  danger- 
ously exciting  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  But 
profligate  adventurers,  to  whom  sedition  was  in 
itself  an  end^  instead  of  being  regarded  with  aver- 
sion even  as  the  means  of  obtaining  some  real  good^ 
were  rejoiced  to  find  the  senate  so  selfish  and  short- 
sighted. They  could  then  say,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, that  the  aristocracy  were  habitually  the 
enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  that 
nothing  could  effectually  benefit  the  Commonwealth 
but  a  total  revolution  in  the  state  of  society. 
TribuMdiip  In  the  year  687,  C.  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes'*', 
■fliM.  proposed  a  renewal  of  one  of  the  laws  which  liad 
been  passed  during  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party 
under  Carbo,  and  which  had  subseijuently,  we  may 
suppose,  been  annulled  by  Sylla.  IJy  this  law  tlie 
freedmen  had  been  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the 
tribes,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  before,  to  the 
four  city  tribes  only.  Manilius  procured  its  revival, 
by  proposing  it  suddenly  at  a  late  hour  of  the  day, 

**  Aaconim,  in  Cioeron.  Oral,  pro  MUooe,  8;  tad  Cicero,  Orat. 
pro  Conielio,  L 
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when   the  majority  of  r(««rtiM'tahle  citizens  had   left    chap. 

*  '  VH 

the  forum";  but  it  was  iustantly  annulled  bv  the  — ..—* 

"  From 

senate,  as  having  In^en  illegally  passed,  and  Manilius  u  cere, 
himself  was  induced  to  abandon  any  further  mention  uc! sss, 

A  C  59 

of  it".  But  Hnding  that  he  was  still  threatened 
with  the  resentment  of  the  aristocracy,  he  resolved 
to  siH'ure  himself  by  courting  more  assiduously  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  by  gaining  the  protection 
of  an  individual,  whose  friends  it  might  not  be 
politic  for  the  senate  to  attack.     This  is  said  to  have  The  m»- 

nilwit  Uw. 

iKH^n  the  origin  of  the  famous  Manilian  law,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  commit  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  war  with  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  to 
Pompey,  and  to  continue  to  him  a  large  jwrtion  of 
the  extniordinar>'  powers  with  which  he  M'as  already 
investe<l  to  act  against  the  pirates.  The  aristocra- 
tical  jKirty,  as  may  \ye  supposed,  warmly  opposed  the 
law,  but  it  was  supported  by  Caesar  and  by  Cicero, 
and  finally  carried  ".  It  is  probable  that  the  mere 
military  part  of  the  command  might  have  been  safely 
intrusted  to  other  hands ;  but  ^ith  the  peculiar 
temptations  which  the  East  offered  to  plunder  and 
on.  no  officer  could  have  been  so  well  chosen 

^  to  retrieve  the  lost  character  of  Roman 

ni.i  >,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people 

of  the  proviiKc^  and  to  administer  his  extensive 
command  with  justice,  humanity,  and  wisdom.  Nor 
would   the  measure,  in  strictness,  have  been  dan- 


••  Dion    C««iitf,  XXXVI.  20.     Fm^rro. 
o.lit.  Lrunclav.  <  Dion  C«mIu«.  XXXVI.  20. 

•  C-'it-ero,    pro     Coroolio,     I. 
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CHAP,   gerous,  even  as  a  precedent;  for  as  Pompey  was 

-  appointed  to  wield  such  unumial  powers,  on  account 

u.c.«76,    of  his  tried   moderation   and    integrity,  there  was 

vjcm,"  little  probftbility  that  officerH  would  often  be  found 

with  similar  qualities  to  entitle  them  to  a  similar 

honour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  P.  Cornelius  Sylla", 
a  relation  of  the  late  dictator,  and  P.  Autronius,  were 
elected  consuls  for  the  year  following;  but  being 
shortly  after  accused  of  bribery,  and  being  found 
guilty,  the  election  was  declared  mill  and  void,  and 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  were 
ehosen  in  their  room.  The  famous  L.  Sergius  Cati- 
lina  had  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate, 
but  he  was  also  at  this  time  under  accusation  for 
misconduct  in  his  late  province  of  Africa*',  and  the 
senate  resolved  that  under  such  circumstances  he 
Pint  con.  could  not  be  elected.  Irritated  at  his  disappoint- 
SSiiJe!  ment,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  P.  Autri>- 
■adPbtT*  niu8  and  Cn.  Piso,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  but 
needy  and  profligate :  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
two  consuls  elect>  Cotta  and  Manlius,  should  be 
murdered  in  the  capitol  on  the  first  of  January, 
when  they  would  first  enter  upon  their  office ;  that 
Catiline  and  Autronius  should  then  seize  upon  the 
consulship,  and  Piso  should  l>e  sent  ^ith  an  army  to 
secure  the  important  province  of  Spain.  The  design 
W9»  soapectedy  and  its  execution  was,  therefore,  post- 

"  Sdlutt.  Calilioa,  18.     Cicero,    tuUtAt,  8.   Cicero.   PrMn.  On- 
pro  P.  SrilA,  17.  32.  tionU  in  Togi  C$a4UL    SeUust. 

*  Q.  Cicero,  de  PetiUooe  Con-    CtUliot,  1& 
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pon<Ml  to  till*  fifth  of  Febmary,  when  it  was  intended    chap. 

to   a8t»a8hiaate   not   the   consuls   only,  but  a  great  ' '-^ 

number  of  the  senators  when  assembled  in  the  ^  ^;  F^. 
senate-house.  Catiline,  however,  gave  the  signal  i<^'-^ 
for  the  massacre  before  the  armed  men,  whom  they 
had  hired  to  execute  it,  were  collected  in  sufficient 
force ;  and  after  this  second  disappointment  the 
attempt  was  relinquished.  But  although  this  con- 
spiracy is  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Sallust  as  a 
matter  |H»rfectly  notorious,  yet  the  authors  of  it 
were  suffered  to  remain  unquestioned,  and  Catiline 
ventured,  two  years  afterwards,  to  offer  himself  again 
as  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  year  wliioh  had  begun  with  such  alarming  u.c.  688. 
circumstaiH't»s  was  nuirked  in  its  progress  with  little 
that  is  remarkable.  Catiline's  trial  for  misconduct 
in  his  province  came  on,  but  he  was  acquitted :  an 
escape  which  he  is  said  to  have  owe<l  to  the  comip- 
tion  of  his  judges  and  of  his  accuser,  P.  Clodius  •', 
who  safferecl  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Catiline  to 
weaken  j)urpo«ely  the  force  of  his  own  accusation. 
At  this  time  also  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Catulus  were  CmMnkip 

,  ,  ,  .  of  M.  Cnw 

actmg  as  oensors ;  but  they  were  warmly  at  variance  nttMKi  q. 
with  eaen  other  on  an  imi)ortant  question  relating 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine  (ilaul  to  the  north  of 
the  Po  *'.  Crassus  wished  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  them  as  to  all  the  other 
l»eoplo  within  t)w>  Alfis;  but  Catulus,  according  to 

**  Cicvru.   lie    Hvonmruoi    IU>     CtMiklA. 

•poMkaO.   Fnffm.Oral.hiTofA       «  Dloa  OmIw,  XXXVII.  8S. 
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CHAP,  the  usual  policy  of  the  arbtocratical  |>arty,  was  ad- 
^rr'~~~^  verse  to  the  measure,  and  l)oth  persisting  in  their 
J-g-g*«  respective  opinions,  resigned  the  censorship.  It  was 
J-g'g*.  thought  by  many  that  the  streets  of  Rome  were 
thronged  too  much  already,  without  swelling  the 
TbepapUn  uumbcr  of  citizens  still  more*;  and  C.  Pai)iu«",  one 

Uw. 

of  the  tribunes,  proposed  and  carried  a  law,  by  which 
all  foreigners  were  ordered  to  depart  from  Rome, 
This  measure  occasioned,  prolmbly,  great  inconveni- 
ence and  distress  to  individuals,  without  any  im- 
portant benefits  to  the  public  peace.  While  the 
number  of  needy  and  profligate  citizens  was  so  great, 
and  whilst  such  multitudes  of  slaves  and  gladiators 
were  kept  in  the  city,  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  riot  and  violence,  it  was  of  little  avail  to 
drive  away  the  small  proportion  of  free  foreigners 
who  might  possibly  have  strengthened  the  cause  of 
any  sedition. 
BMfaiBitigt  In  the  year  following,  L.  Julius  CsBsar  and  C. 
cwrfw-  Marcius  Figulus  were  chosen  consuls.  Catiline  now 
SSS*.  was  preparing  to  renew  his  canvass  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  to  combine  it  with  the  plan  of  a  second 
conspiracy.  Tliis  man  must  not  be  classed  among 
the  ordinar)'  leaders  of  the  popular  party  who  oj)- 
posed  the  authority  of  the  senate;  nor  with  such 
men  as  the  Gracchi,  who,  although  their  meditated 
changes  threatened  to  affect  the  tenure  of  projKjrty, 
yet  proposed  no  more  than  that  which  an  unrepealed 
law  of  the  republic  had  already  sanctioned,  and  who, 

•>  Dion  Caasiiw.  XXXV 11.  8S.    Cicero,  de  Officiis,  III.  1 1. 
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with  all    their   rashness  and  violence,  would  have    chap. 

VII 

shrunk  from  the  thought  of  shedding  the  blood  of » — .,— » 
the  noblest  of  their  conntrymen.     But  Catiline,  from  r.c.  era, 
his  earlv  voiith,  had  been  stained  with  crimes :  in  u!c.  sas, 

'     '  A.C.  59. 

the  proscription  of  Sylla  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  pci'uliar  cruelty  and  rapacity ",  and  since 
that  perio<I  the  free  indulgence  of  his  profligate  de- 
sires had  reduced  him  to  indigence,  which  he  had 
again  repaired  by  his  extortions  in  his  province,  but 
wliich  was  returning  upon  him  afresh  from  the  usual 
tenour  of  his  life  in  Rome.  He  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  and  found  many  others  amongst  the  nobility 
who  resembled  him  in  profligacy  and  neediness,  and 
who  wore  willing  to  share  with  him  all  his  projects 
of  revolution  ** :  to  these  were  addetl  a  multitude  of 
worthless  and  desperate  men  from  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  Whoever  disliked  a  life  of  labour,  who- 
ever wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  restraints  of 
law,  whoever  were  involved  in  debts  which  they  could 
only  hope  to  wij>e  off"  by  the  murder  of  their 
creilitors;  the  envious,  the  rapacious,  and  the  re- 
vengeful, who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind, 
all  were  ready  to  embrace  a  scheme  which  promised 
thenrplunder,  and  license,  and  bloodshe<l.  Political 
circumstances  adde<l  others  to  the  number  of  the 
conspirators.  The  inhabitants  of  Tuscany  '^  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  lands  by  Sylla's  confiscations, 
were  eager  to  recover  their  property ;  many  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  reoeiyed  these  lands  bb  settlements 

•  a  Cccro.  de  PelHloM  Con-       •*  Sdlwt.  CatOiM,  17. 
m}»L%9  »  Sdlwt.  CttnM.W. 
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CHAP,  had  since  become  involved  bj  their  extraTaganoe  or 
Jr— V— ^  ignorance  of  farming,  and  were  anxious  for  a  second 
u.c.«7«,  civil  war  that  thev  might  receive  fresh  rewardn; 
Ac'S^  whilst  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed, 
being  excluded  by  Sylla's  laws  from  all  the  honours 
of  the  Commonwealth  during  their  lives,  were  anxious 
to  raise  themselves  from  this  state  of  degradation. 
It  is  mentioned,  too,  that  a  great  many  women  of 
birth  and  talents",  but  of  infamouH  character,  who, 
in  the  decay  of  their  youthful  beauty  had  no  longer 
the  means  of  indulging  their  extravagant  habits,  and 
had  thus  contracted  considerable  debts,  were  ready 
to  use  all  their  arts  and  influence  in  bupiK)rt  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  to  assist  it  more  directly  by  the  use 
of  {Mjison  or  the  dagger  against  their  own  husbands, 
whose  rank  or  character  might  render  them  valuable 
friends  to  the  constitution  of  their  country. 

The  chief  grievance  on  which  Catiline  dwelt  when 
endeavouring  to  excite  his  associates  to  overthrow 
the  existing  government,  was  the  monopoly  of 
honours  and  riches  amongst  a  few  great  families  *^ 
by  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  kept  in  a 
degraded  and  impoverished  condition.  This  com- 
plaint was  utterly  groundless  in  his  ov^n  mouth,  or 
in  the  mouths  of  all  the  patrician  conspirators  of  his 
party:  they  certainly  were  not  excluded  by  any 
aristocratical  jealousy  from  office ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  trace,  in  the  lists  of  consuls  and  pnetors  about  this 
period,  any  signs  of  a  predominant  influence  exer- 

"  Sdlittt.  Cattlina.  24.  «  Sdlust,  Catilina,  20. 
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cised  either  by  a  few  individuals,  or  by  a  few  parti- 
cular families  of  the  aristocracy.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  nobility,  as  a  body,  were  unwilling  to  see  theJ^^^J* 
highest  posts  in  the  Commonwealth  occupied  by  men  ^  j;  ^' 
of  inferior  birth  and  fortune,  and  wished  to  make 
the  constitution  too  nearly  resemble  an  oligarchy. 
The  same  C.  Piso,  who  was  consul  when  C.  Cornelius 
was  tribune,  and  who  had  been  so  strongly  opposed 
to  him,  is  said  to  have  declared  to  the  assembled 
[HHiple  ••,  when,  in  his  quality  of  consul,  he  was  pro- 
siding  at  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing 
year,  that  if  M.  Palicanus,  a  man  of  humble  origin 
and  a  popular  tribune,  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  coMiitia,  he  never  would  return  him  as  duly 
elected.  Tliis  no  doubt  was  an  extreme  case ;  yet 
the  lists  of  consuls  sufficiently  prove  that  no  one 
could  easily  attain  tliat  dignity,  unless  he  were  of 
noble  blood  and  distinguished  connexions ;  and  at 
the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Cicero's  preten- 
sions to  the  consulship,  for  which  he  was  now  a  can- 
didate, were  much  discouraged  by  the  high  aristo- 
cratical  partv'^  His  character,  however,  was  soBiectiMor 
pure,  hia  eloquence  so  popular,  and  his  political  to  tUeMi- 
principles  to  much  inclined  to  sup|K)rt  the  senate, 
that  these  merits  atoned  for  his  want  of  family ;  and 
as  Catiline*!  projects  excited  considerable  alarm,  the 
nobility  perreivcnl  the  necessity  of  having  a  consul 
able  and  willing  to  check  them,  and  thus  M.  Cicero 
and  C.  Antonius  were  elected  to  fill  the  consulship 
for  the  following  year. 
«•  Vakriw  MniniM.  IH.  S.  •  SaUi»t,  CatUioa.  8S. 
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CHAP.        Thus  disappointed    in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a 

— . — '  place  of  lawful  power,   Catiline  turaed  more  seBr 

V5!  S*'    louslv  to  his  8(*heme8  of  revolution ;  and  whilst  he 

A.C. "«.  to  •  ' 

u.c.  Gw,  was  increasing  the  number  of  hiH  partisans  at  Rome, 
he  provided  depots  of  arms  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  and  having  found  means  to  borrow  money  on 
his  ovm  credit  and  that  of  his  friends,  he  transmitted 
it  to  FsesulsB  in  Tuscany,  to  the  care  of  one  C.  Man- 
lius,  who  was  to  commence  the  intended  insurrec- 
tion in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  contrived 
repeated  attempts  against  the  life  of  Cicero ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  designs  he  actually  proposed  to 
offer  himself  once  more,  at  the  ensuing  elections,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  His  plans,  however, 
had  been  constantly  communicated  to  different  per- 
sons, and  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  conspiracy 
Tbe  dc^gna  had  bccn  doHounced  to  the  consul  Cicero.  One  of 
eoniiioDr  his  associates,  Q.  Curius  '*',  had  long  been  engaged 
CariiMto  in  a  criminal  connexion  with  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  Fulvia,  who  resembled,  in  the  general  profligacy 
and  extravagance  of  her  manner  of  living,  those 
females  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  among 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline ;  but  who,  from  some 
feelings  of  humanity  or  private  connexions,  or  some 
regard  for  the  constitution  of  her  country,  was  a 
stranger  to  all  the  plans  of  the  conspirators.  Curius 
was  a  man  of  good  family,  but  indigent;  and  liaving 
no  means  left  of  gratifying  Fulvia's  habits  of  ex- 
pense, he  found  himself  a  less  welcome  visiter  to  her. 

>«•  Sallttst,  Catilioa.  2S. 
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But  90  soon  as  he  had   hocome  acquainted  with  the    cfiap. 

'  VII. 

views  of  Catiline,  and  had  heard  the  splendid  allure-^; —  — 
ments  which  he  held  out  to  his  partisans,  he  endea-  J.'  J,'  ^^^^ 
voured  to  regain  her  favour  by  assuring  her  that  in  a  J^  J;  ^^' 
short  time  he  should  be  enabled  to  testify,  in  the 
amplest  manner,  the  affection  which  he  bore  her. 
Some  doubts  expressed  by  Fulvia  as  to  his  sincerity, 
led  him  in  his  own  defence  to  disclose  the  means  to 
which  he  was  looking  for  his  enrichment ;  and  Ful- 
via, struck  with  horror  at  this  communication,  lost 
no  time  in  making  several  persons  acquainted  with 
it.  Afterwards,  when  Cicero  became  consul,  he 
gained  her  over  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  empowered  her  to  make  Curius  such 
promises  as  tempted  him  to  give  regular  information 
of  all  that  passed  at  every  meeting  of  the  conspi- 
rators. Til  rough  this  channel  he  also  gained  timely 
notice  of  the  designs  formed  against  his  ot^ti  life ; 
and  t<K>k  care  to  keep  a  strong  body  of  his  friends 
and  de|)cndents  near  his  person,  that  they  might 
defend  him  either  from  assassination  or  from  open 
Tiolence. 

Such,    however,  were   the   imperfections   of  the  Kwbu  of 
Roman  lawH,  that,  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  theputef 
existence  and  constant  progrees  of  a  treaaonable  con-  eoMdaUfi 
spiracy,    the  consul  was  obliged   to  wait  for  some 
overt  act  of  reliellion  before  he  could  venture  to  act 
officially  against  the  guilty.     In  the  mean  time  the 
people   in   general   were   ignorant   of  the   dangers 
which  threatened  the  state ;  and  whilst  Catiline  was 
carrying  on  his  projects  of  revolution  in  secret,  several 
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CHAP,  other  matters  of  fiur  less  importance  saoceeBiTely  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  public  P.  Serviliua 
Uullus,  one  of  the  tribunes '",  proposed  to  gratify 
the  lower  orders  by  a  new  agrarian  law,  framed  on  a 
Tbeifn-  ^^a'*^  ^^^  morc  extensive  than  any  that  had  preceded 
p!"ruUiiI^  »^  ^^*^  conferring  jwwers  unusually  great  on  the 
(^mmissioners  by  whom  it  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  general  object  of  the  law  was  to  pro- 
vide the  poorer  citizens  with  settlements  of  land  in 
Italy;  and  for  this  pur})ose  a  commission  of  ten 
[K*rsons  was  to  be  appointed,  who  should  bo  enabled 
to  sell  national  property  of  every  description  in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and,  with  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale,  should  purchase  lauds  in  Italy,  and  settle 
upon  them  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  With  somty* 
thing  more  than  the  usual  arbitrary  jurisdiction  in- 
trusted to  commissions  of  this  nature,  the  commis- 
sioners were  constituted  sole  judges  of  what  wm 
national  property,  and  were  authorized  to  fix  the 
place  of  sale  wherever  they  should  think  proper,  a 
door  being  thus  opened  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
greatest  oppression,  and  on  the  other  to  the  most 
shameful  corruption.  The  commission,  moreover, 
was  to  exist  for  five  years,  and  during  its  existence 
none  of  its  members  could  be  subjected  to  trial  for 
misconduct  '*- ;  and  two  hundred  of  the  equestrian 
order  were  to  be  chosen  yearly  as  a  sort  of  guard  of 
honour,  tliat  the  commissioners  might  travel  every- 
where with  kingly  state,  and  with  more  tliaii  kingly 

><*'  Cioero,  Oratiooet  de  Lege        "^  Cicero,  Orationet  de  Leg* 
AgnuriA.  Agrarii,  II.  12,  18. 
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power;  for  it  8eein8   they  were  empowered   every    chap. 
where  to  enforce  their  authority  by  punishments  in-  ;; — ^^^ 

Prom 

flicted  at  their  own  discretion,  while  there  was  no  ^-^  ^76, 

A.C.  78,  to 

other  power  which  could  protect  from  their  juriadie-u.c.  ess, 
tion,  or  reverse  tlieir  sentences.  It  was  proposed 
further  that  these  sovereign  magistrates  should  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  out  of  seventeen  tribes  only  '" ; 
that  the  trilws  who  M-ere  to  elect  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  and  the  comitia  should  be  held  by  the  framer 
of  the  law,  that  is,  by  RuUus  himself;  so  that, 
aeoording  to  the  well-known  influence  exercised 
over  the  result  of  an  election  at  Rome  by  the  officer 
who  presided  at  it  and  received  the  votes,  Rullus 
might  calculate  fairly  on  being  placed  himself  on  the 
oomminion.  This  agrarian  law  is  not  the  only  in- 
•tenoe  in  history  in  which  a  popular  party  has  iucurred 
general  odium  by  attempting,  under  the  colour  of 
an  extraordinary  commission,  to  confer  immoderate 
powers  upon  its  own  leaders.  Cicero  instantly  {ter- 
cel ved  the  advantage  which  was  afforded  him ;  and 
whilst  he  professed  to  approve  the  principle  of 
agrarian  laws,  he  attacked  this  particular  measure  as 
a  mere  device  to  invest  tc*u  persons  with  absolute 
ioyereignty  over  the  whole  empire;  and  as  Rullus 
liad  not  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  people 
as  to  make  them  deaf  to  all  insiimations  against  the 
purity  of  his  views,  the  elo<}uence  of  Cicero  was 
littened  to  with  delight ;  one  of  the  other  tribunes 
promised    to  negative  the    law  '**    if  it  should  be 

•«  CiMro.<l«Ug«A«ntfUi.II.        <"  ctcwo,  pro  SulU.  tt. 

7,  a> 
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CHAP,  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people ;  and  Rullus, 
thu8  finding  the  popular  feeling  turned  against  him, 
abandoned  his  measure  without  further  trial. 

The  aristocratioal  party  were  contented  witli  having 
exposed  the  folly  of  their  adversaries*  scheme,  and 
with  having  completely  defeated  their  attempt.  It 
is  ever  the  case  in  party  warfare  that  the  public  good 
is  sacrificed,  while  the  contending  factions  apiK>al 
almost  exclusively  to  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
arguments,  those  which  derive  their  force  from  the 
weakness  or  contradictions  of  an  opi)onent.  The 
proposed  law  of  Rullus  was  extravagant  and  absurd ; 
but  was  there  no  other  practicable  plan  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  which  Cicero,  the  professed  friend  of  the 
principle  of  agrarian  laws,  might  have  most  season- 
ably devised,  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  really- 
existing  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  con- 
ciliate their  affections  to  the  nobility  at  a  jwriod  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Ck>mmon wealth  ?  When 
the  temptations  of  the  capital,  and  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country  had  drav^Ti  to  Rome  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  free  population  of  Italy ;  when  Sam- 
nium  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts  were 
almost  a  wilderness,  and  Etruria  was  overrun  with 
banditti ;  above  all,  when  a  conspiracy  was  known  to 
exist  which  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  sound  policy  surely  demanded 
that  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  state  should  them- 
selves propose  some  expedient,  which,  by  relieving 
the  indigent,  and  restoring  Italy  in  general  to  a 
more  healthful  condition,  might  deprive  the  enemies 
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of  •ocietyof  their  princiiwl  resources.     A  severe  but    chap. 
neoetBary   tax,    levied   upon   all   establishments   of^; — --^— ' 
slavefl  above  a  certain  number,  might  have  gnidually  I'.c.ere. 

A.C/.  7o«  to 

resQpplied  the  country  with  a  population  of  free  i^'o.  695. 
labourers;  or,  as  the  agrarian  laws  were  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  providing  for  the  poor  at  Rome,  the 
product  of  such  a  tax  might  have  been  employed  in 
the  purchase  or  rent  of  lands  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  such  a  step,  abhor- 
rent as  it  may  be  to  our  notions,  might  perhaps  have 
alleviated  the  public  distresses,  and  certainly  would 
have  enabled  the  nobility  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
Heditious  adventurers  with  a  greater  consciousness  of 
innocence,  and  a  better  claim  to  the  support  of  the 
people  at  large. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  agrarian  law,  an  PropoMi 
attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  popular  party  to  t!i!»iofthi 
procure   the   restoration  of  the   children  of  those i^i^UM* 
whom  Sylla  had  proscribed  to  the  common  rights  of  um 
and  dignities  of  citizens,  by  rendering  them  eligible  ****"^ 
to  public  offices.     On  this  occasion  Cicero  again  dis- 
pkiycfl  his  eloquence  with  success  in  op{>osing  the 
law.     lie  alleged  that  the  existing  order  of  things 
was  so  much  built  u|K)n  the  laws  of  Sylla '*\  tliat 
the  sons  of  those  who  had  suffered  under  his  govern- 
ment could  not,  without  danger,  Ik*  relieved  from 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  lal)our(>d.     Of  the 
justice  of  this  argument  we  have  no  adetjuato  nieauH 
of  judging ;  it  admitted,  at  least,  that  the  exclusion 

«•  QMhwHnm,  XI.  1.  $  M. 
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CHAP,  of  SO  many  innocent  individuals  was  an  eril ;  bnt 
J — — '  whether  their  influence,  could  they  have  exerted  it, 
U.C.26,    would  have  tended  to  reform  or  to  revolutionize  the 

A.C.7I.I* 

AC  !?*  *<*t"a*  order  of  things,  we  cannot  easily  tletermme. 
From  the  general  profligacy  of  the  times,  however, 
we  may  conjecture  that  a  depressed  party,  invested 
suddenly  with  power,  was  not  likely  to  exercise  it 
with  moderation,  or  with  any  regard  to  the  public 
welfare. 

TiWoTC.  The  next  proceeding  of  the  popular  party  was 
more  clearly  deserving  of  censure.  It  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  C.  Caesar  bad,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  expressed  with  some  ostentation  his  affec- 
tion for  the  party  of  Marius,  an^  he  now  attempted 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  L.  Satuminus,  who, 
having  l3een  for  a  long  time  the  associate  of  Marius, 
was  afterwards  opposed  by  him  as  the  reluctant  in- 
strument of  the  senate,  and  having  l)een  taken  in 
actual  rebellion,  had  been  murdered  by  the  armed 
citizens,  who  broke  into  his  place  of  confinement. 
Caesar  '•*,  it  is  said,  instigated  T.  Altius  Labienus,  at 
this  time  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished in  Gaul  as  one  of  Csesar  s  lieutenants,  and 
in  the  civil  war  as  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  to  accuse 
C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  senator,  as  the  perpetrator  of 
this  murder.  The  cause  was  first  tried  before  L. 
Caesar  and  C.  Caesar  '•',  who  were  appointed  by  lot 
to  act  as  special  commissioners  in  this  case,  by  virtue 
of  the  praetor's  order ;  and  the  accused  was  arraigned 

*«  SuetoaiiM,  in  CcMre.  12.  ^  Dion  Cmmim,  XXXVII.  42. 
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according  to  the  old  law  of  murder,  l>y  wl»ieh,  if  he  chap. 
had  bi*en  found  guilty,  he  would  have  l)een  con-^;^^ — 
demne<l  to  be  hanged.  But  this  mode  of  proceed-  JJ  ^]  JJ^j^ 
ing  was  8tof)ped  by  Rabirius  appealing  to  the  people,  ^^  ^' 
or  by  the  interference  of  Cicero  as  consul '"",  as  his 
8p€?ech  seems  to  imply,  and  his  procuring  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  before  another  tribunal.  The 
people,  however,  it  is  said,  were  likely  to  condemn 
the  accused,  when  Q.  Metellus  Celer '"',  one  of  the 
prsptors,  oblige<l  the  meeting  to  break  up  by  tearing 
down  the  ensign,  which  was  always  flying  on  the 
Janiculum  whilst  the  people  were  assembled,  and 
without  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  they 
oould  not  lawfully  continue  their  delil^erations.  In 
this  manner  llabirius  escajMjd,  for  Labienus  or  his 
instigators  did  not  think  proper  to  briug  forward  the 
business  agiiin,  whether  despairing  of  again  finding 
the  ptjople  e(jually  dispose*!  to  condemn  the  accused, 
or  whether  the  progrinw  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
began  now  to  tuni  men's  attention  njore  entirely  to 
a  different  subjiH't. 

Tlie  comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls  were  on 
the  |M)int  of  being  held,  when  Cicero  ac<iuHinte<l  the 
senate  with  some  of  the  facts  of  which  he  wms  In 
poMession  relative  to  the  conspiracy,  and  ]h  r-<it:i<U  d 
them  to  order  the  postponement  of  the  elections, 
that  the  ttate  of  afliiirs  might  previously  undergo  a 
full  diientrion  "*.  On  the  following  day,  when  the 
aenaton  were  MMmblcd,  Cicero  taxed  Catiline  ofNMily 

■•  Clotro,  pro  lUUrio.  4.  3.  "•  Ctosro,  pro  L.  Munin&.  25. 

>•  Oioa  CMiioi,  XXXVII.  42 
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CHAP,    with  the  criiniuul  di'nixiih  iinputetl  to  him,  aud  called 
VII.  '^  ' 

J—v — '  on  him  to  justify  liitiiHelf.     But  when  he  had  said  in 

Sic  ff*  *"<^pl}'»  ^'^"^  there  were  two  {mrtien  in  the  CommoD- 
AC  S**  wealth,  the  one  weak  both  in  its  head  and  its  body, 
the  other  strong  in  body  but  headless,  and  that  he 
was  renolved  to  supply  it  with  a  head,  the  senates 
expressed  their  indignation  by  a  general  raunnur, 
and  the  decree,  usual  in  all  dangerous  emergencies  '", 
was  passed,  "  That  the  consuls  should  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic.''  Cicero,  however,  did  not 
avail  himself  as  yet  of  the  ample  powers  thus  com- 
mitted to  him ;  he  contented  himself  with  defend- 
ing his  own  person  on  the  day  of  the  election,  by 
going  down  to  the  Campus  Maxtius  attended  by  a 
stnjng  escort'",  and  having  seen  Catiline  once  more 
rejecte<i,  and  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Munc'na 
chosen  consuls,  he  continued  to  learn  all  Catiline's 
plans  from  the  information  of  Curius,  and  to  take 
the  proper  precautions  to  obviate  every  attempt  that 
might  be  made  of  a  nature  directly  hostile. 
Thgij»«»t«  In  the  mean  time  C.  Manlius,  according  to  the  in- 
«^«  «p       structions  of  Catiline,  had  taken  up  arms  in  Etniria  *", 

ann*  in  '  i  ' 

E*^*"^  and  two  others  of  the  conspirators  had  been  de- 
spatched to  excite  insurrections  in  Piccnum  and 
Apulia.  To  oppose  these  movements,  two  of  the 
praetors  and  two  proconsuls,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  their  provinces,  and  who,  having  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  were  both  waiting,  with  their 
armies  not  yet  disbanded,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

"■  Cicero,  in  Caliliiuini,  I.  2.  ">  Sdlust,  Catilina,  27.  30. 

"-  Cicero,  pro  MunL-ii&,  i!6. 
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Rome,  were  sent  into  the  different  nuartere  where    chap. 

VII 

the  danger  was  most  threatening,  while  guards  were  ^ — -— ' 

.  .  ~  From 

Stationed  in  different  parts  of  Rome  itself,  and  the^^^^'  «"6, 

A  O  78   la 

public  mind  was  studiously  alarmed  with  reports  of '^'C'iW, 
the  atrocious  designs  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline 
finding  himself  the  object  of  universal  suspicion, 
offered  successively  to  commit  himself  to  the  custody 
of  seTeral  individuals  of  distinction,  and  amongst 
others  even  to  that  of  the  consul  "* ;  but  no  one 
would  undertake  such  a  charge,  Cicero  being  anxious 
to  oblige  him  to  leave  Rome,  and  the  others  being 
probably  unwilling  to  incur  so  great  a  responsibility, 
and  supposing,  perhaps,  that  Catiline's  accomplices 
in  the  city  were  numerous  enough  to  effect  his 
rescue,  and  that  they  who  held  him  in  custody  would 
be  the  first  marked  out  for  destruction.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  having  full  information  of  the  extent  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  knowing  that  there  were  many 
persons  engaged  in  it  whom  he  could  not  venture  to 
punish  without  driving  them  first  into  some  act  of 
open  treason,  was  desirous  that  it  should  not  merely 
lie-  chock e<l  for  a  time,  and  allowed  again  to  prose- 
cute its  plans  in  secret,  so  as  to  keep  the  country  in 
|>eqK>tual  alann,  but  that  it  should  be  bnuight  at 
once  to  its  execution ;  for  he  trusted  to  the  precau- 
tions which  he  had  taken  to  ensure  the  Common- 
wealth from  any  <langer  which  the  explosion  might 
occasion ;  and  after  it  had  taken  place  he  knew  that 
the  ooDsular  authority  might  be  freely  used  to  deliver 


***  Cic«ro.  in  Cttilintm,  I.  S. 
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CHAP,   society  eflfectuallj  ftt>m  those  who  had  so  long  been 

J--^ — '  plotting  against  it. 

A.C  S.^        "^^  measures  of  Catiline  were  greatly  embaiimed 

a!c'  S^  ^y  ^^^^  policy :  his  accomplices  in  Rome  were  re- 
strained and  awed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  could  not  be  roused  to  action ;  so  that  he 
resolved  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forccN 
already  in  arms  in  Etruria,  and  try  his  fortune  in  the 
field.  He  called  together  his  principal  associates  "\ 
late  at  night,  at  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Leca :  he 
complained  of  their  inacti>ity ;  proposed  to  them  in 
greater  detail  his  plans  for  the  general  insurrection 
in  the  country,  and  declared  his  own  intention  of 
joining  the  army  of  C.  Manlius  without  delay,  if 
Cicero  could  by  any  means  be  removed  before  hie 
departure.  Upon  this  two  Roman  knights '",  C. 
Cornelius  and  L.  Vargunteius,  engaged  to  go  early 
the  next  morning  to  the  consul's  house,  to  procure 
an  interview  with  him,  and  to  assassinate  him  in  his 
own  chamber.  But  Curius  <lid  not  foil  to  give  in- 
formation as  usual  of  what  had  Iwen  undertaken ; 
and  when  the  intended  assassins  arrived  at  Cicero's 
doors  they  were  refused  admittance.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  disappointment,  there  were  other  parts  of 
the  conspirators'  plans  which  might  be  avoided  \iith 

2«H»4*>    greater  difficulty,  and  Cicero  assembled  the  senate 
on  the  following  day,  the  eighth  of  Novemljer,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the  ascent  of  the 
\mn  Rome  Palatiuc  hill,  a  place  of  unusual  security  from  its 

■ad  join  hi*  •♦  r  J 

army  b 

Etnri^  lu  Cicero,  in    Catiliiuun,    I.  4.        "•  Cicero,  io  CatUinam,  I.  4. 
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situation  and  the  nature  of  its  buildinirs.     It  was  on    chap. 

VII. 

this  occasion  that  Catiline  ventured  to  appear  in  the  ^i —  — 
senate  to  defend  himself  against  the  imputations  ^  [;  JJ''- 
under  which  he  laboured,  and  was  attacked  by  Cicero  "^  S;  ^^^* 

^  A.C.60. 

in  a  vebement  invective,  in  which  he  Mas  tokl  in- 
stantly to  leave  liome,  where  all  his  treasons  were 
now  fully  knoMn,  and  would  be  no  longer  tolerated. 
His  attempted  excuses  were  drowned  by  a  general 
cry  of  indignation ;  he  at  once  left  the  senate,  and 
on  the  ver)'  same  night  quitted  the  city"^  and 
hastened  to  join  his  associate  Manlius  in  Tuscany. 
But  on  his  way  thither  he  MTote  letters  to  several 
persons  of  high  rank  at  Rome,  still  asserting  his  in- 
nocence, and  saying  that,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  he  was  going  to  retire  to 
Marseilles,  and  there  live  in  banishment,  rather  than 
involve  his  country,  on  his  account,  in  civil  disorders. 
In  the  want  of  those  regular  channels  of  informa- 
tion by  which  events  are  so  speedily  and  so  surely 
known  in  our  days  from  one  end  of  a  countr}'  to  the 
other,  this  statement  might  continue  to  be  believed 
by  a  large  |K>rtion  of  the  people,  long  after  Catiline 
was  really  at  the  head  of  an  insurgent  anny,  and 
might  furnish  his  partisans  with  grounds  for  attack- 
ing the  administration  of  Cicero,  and  ]>0Hsibly  might 
establish  a  common  point  on  which  the  leaders  of 
the  regular  |>opular  {Nirty  would  not  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  them. 

AfW  leaving  Ilome,  he  waited  for  a  short  time 

"^  acOTo.  11.  I.    Sdliut.  CtiUa^  S2. 

V  2 
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CHAP,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium"*,  in  order  to 
^--^^---'  organize  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter,  and  then 
AC  5*J«  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Manlius  near  Fsesuls, 
V'S-  S*'    attended  by  his  lictors,  as  if  he  were  a  lawftil  magis- 

A.C.  69.  •  ^^ 

trate  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  better  to  main- 
tain this  character,  he  would  not  receive  any  of  the 
slaves  who  ofiered  to  enlist  in  his  army;  although 
his  agents  in  Apulia  and  Picenum  were  at  this  verj- 
time  endeavouring  to  rekindle  the  war  of  Spartacus, 
by  exciting  the  slaves  every  where  to  assert  their 
freedom  and  rise  in  arms.  But  still  his  forces  were 
so  considerable,  that  the  senate,  after  d€»claring  him 
and  Manlius  public  enemie«,  directed  the  consuls 
to  levy  soldiers,  and,  intrusting  Cicero  with  the  care 
of  the  city,  commissioned  his  colleague,  C.  Antonius, 
AMMhttk  to  oppose  Catiline  in  the  field.     The  situation  of 


murk  Antonius  on  this  occasion,  greatly  resembled  that  of 
eSpinton.  MaHus,  whcu  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  act 
against  his  old  associate,  L.  Satuminus.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  Antonius  had  been  accused 
and  condemned,  some  years  before,  for  corruption 
and  oppression  in  Greece,  and  that  he  had  been 
expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  L.  Gellius 
and  Cn.  Lentulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  688.  From 
that  time  the  profligacy  of  his  life  had  connected 
him  with  Catiline,  and  other  persons  of  similar 
character;  and  in  the  elections  of  the  preceding 
year,  Catiline  had  coalesced  with  him  against  the 
pretensions  of  Cicero ;  and  his  success  was  regarded 

iH  Sdlittt,  Catiliaa,  96.  44.  M. 
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b?  Catiline  as  a  most  favourable  circumstance,  even    chap. 

VII 

in  the  midst  of  his  own  disappointment  "*.     Worth-  — .—^ 

Frona 

less  as  Antonius  personally  was,  it  was  of  importance  uc. 676, 
to  conciliate  him  to  the  cause  of  the  existinir  con-  u.c.  ess, 

®  A.C.59. 

stitution,  whilst  he  held  the  office  of  consul ;  lest, 
if  he  openly  quarrelled  with  his  colleague,  he  might 
lend  the  sanction  of  the  consular  name,  as  Cinna 
had  done  before  him,  to  the  projects  of  the  enemies 
of  the  government.  Cicero,  therefore,  when  the 
consuls,  as  usual,  were  to  receive  by  lot  the  care 
of  some  pro>ince  for  the  year  following  their  consul- 
ship, gave  up  to  Antonius  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia"*, which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  was  contented 
to  receive  in  exchange  the  less  desirable  pro>'ince  of 
<i:iiil ;  and  by  this  attention,  and  by  avoiding  every 
thing  that  could  give  him  offence,  he  induced  Anto- 
nius to  rest  contented  with  the  existing  state  of  aflairs, 
and  kejit  him  so  distinct  from  the  conspiracy,  that 
he  oouhl  with  the  less  scruple  obey  the  senate  in 
acting  agjiinst  it.  The  departure  of  Catiline  had 
Still  left,  however,  a  dangerous  Imnd  of  conspirators 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  '*',  who  were,  agreeably  to 
his  instructions,  to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several 
plac(>s  on  a  particular  day,  an<l  to  murder  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates  and  supporters  of  the  government 
during  the  confusion ;  while  Catiline  was  to  be  ready 
with  his  anny,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  cut  off  all 
Mho  should  escape  the  massacre  and  Att4>n)))t  to  fly 

»•  SUlliut.  CarUina.3l.iS.    A*-        **•  CSmto.   in  L.   PiMNMW,  S. 
rooii    ArKumontiim    in    CiMTOB.    Plotareh,  ia  Cioeroot,  18. 
Oral.  Fragm.  io  Tof4  CuididA.  »  Sdlott.  C«tiliiuw  8S.  48. 
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CHAP,  from  Rome,  and  thus  should  put  the  finishing  stride 
^—j^v-— -*  to  the  revolution.  Of  tlie  conspirators  left  behind 
AC  S*'  '"  ^^^  capital,  the  principal  were  P.  Lentuhis  Sura, 
I  c.  695.    wiio  had  been  consul  in  the  year  682,  and  had  been 

A.C.  49.  J  —^ 

expelled  from  the  senate,  like  C.  Antonius,  by  the 
censoni,  in  the  year  following,  C.  Cethegus,  a  man 
also  of  noble  family,  but  of  infamous  life,  L.  Caasius 
Longinus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Statilius,  and  P.  Gabi- 
nius.  Many  other  persons  were  connected  with 
these ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  very  large  pro])ortion  of 
the  young  nobility  favoured  their  views,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  them  by  murdering  their  own  parents, 
wlieu  the  time  fixed  for  the  massacre  should  arrive. 
In  the  meantime,  attempts  were  made  to  throw 
upon  Cicero  the  odium  of  the  war  which  had  just 
broken  out ;  and  the  signal  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot  was  to  be  given  by  one  of  their  party,  L.  Bestia, 
who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  and  who  was 
to  inveigh  against  the  t3rranny  of  the  consul  in  a 
Attempt  to  speech  to  be  delivered  in  the  forum.  But  the 
^^uSuion  whole  conspiracy  was  timely  and  completely  dis- 
AUobrogM.  covered  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Rome  some  deputies  from  the  Allo- 
broges,  a  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul '",  who  had 
been  some  years  before  added  to  the  Roman  domi- 
nions, and  who  had  suffered  as  usual  from  the 
oppression  of  the  provincial  magistrates.  About  six 
or  seven  years  before  this  period,  they  had  especially 
complained  of  the  exactions  of  Marius  Fonteius,  and 

*"  CSoero.  in  Catilinam,  III.  2.     Sallust,  40. 
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he  liatl  been  brouirht  to  trial  on  their  accusation ;    chap. 

VII 

and  although  he  ^'sa  warmly  defended  by  Cicero,  ^ — 

yet  it  was  admitted  that  his  government  had  been  u.c.  676, 
rigid,  and  that  the  Allobroges  were  now  in  a  state  u'l:.  685, 
of  great  distress,  and  had  incurred  a  heavy  public 
debt.  Their  deputies  were  sent  to  Rome,  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  some  relief  from  the  senate  ;  but, 
fiiuling  that  they  had  little  to  expect  from  this  VxKly, 
they  were,  after  a  time,  reduced  to  despair,  when 
one  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  formerly  traded  in 
Gaul,  and  was  personally  known  to  most  of  the 
chiefe  of  the  country,  addressed  them  in  the  forum, 
and,  learning  the  hopeless  state  of  their  aflairs,  pro- 
posed to  them,  by  degrei>s,  that  they  should  join  in 
the  conspiracy,  telling  them  its  views,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  princiiml  members,  and  promising, 
if  they  could  excite  their  countrymen  to  take  up 
arms  a^niiiist  the  republic,  that  they  should  be  per- 
fectly frtrd  from  all  their  difficulties.  The  otFer 
was  tempting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  know- 
ledge of  so  important  a  secret  might  enable  them  to 
parchase,  without  any  Iwzard,  an  ample  rewanl  from 
the  government;  and  they  accortliiigly  disclosed  the 
whole  tniMietion  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  to  whom 
their  countrymen  usually  applied  to  further  their 
interests  when  they  hud  any  business  at  Home,  and 
who  lost  no  time  in  laying  the  information  before 
Cicero.  The  coiihuI  directed  the  Allobroges  to  keep 
up  their  correspondence  with  the  conspirators,  and 
to  feign  conipliuncc  with  their  wishes,  that  they 
might  be  able,  n»   'i>«>  proper  time,  to  furnish  him 
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with  Bome  written  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  plot ; 
p^^-  for  which  purpose,  they  were  instructcnl  to  demand 
AC  S!to  *^**^  *^^®  terms  of  their  agreement  should  be  given 
A,'aS**  tl*cm  in  writing,  with  the  sigmitures  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  in  order  that  their  countrymen  in  Gaul 
might  know  on  whom  they  were  to  depend.  Not 
only  was  this  request  complied  with,  but  the  depu- 
ties M'ere  further  desired  by  Lentulus  to  visit  the 
camp  of  Catiline  on  their  way  home,  and  there  to  eon- 
firm  with  him  the  alliance  which  they  had  contracted 
with  his  associates ;  and  T.  Volturtius,  a  citizen  of 
Croton,  who  was  to  accom|)auy  them,  was  charged 
by  Lentulus  with  a  letter,  without  any  signature, 
which  he  wss  to  deliver  to  Catiline.  All  these 
things  being  duly  reported  to  Cicero,  he  ordered 
two  of  the  praetors  to  keep  guard  on  the  oj)|Kxite 
sides  of  the  Milvian  bridge  on  the  night  fixed  for 
Anw»  of  the  departure  of  the  deputies  '**.  The  train  of  the 
ToT'h^  Allobroges,  accompanied  by  Volturtius,  arrived  at 
the  bridge  alK)ut  two  or  three  hours  after  midnight, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  December:  they 
were  instantly  stopped  by  the  guards,  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  praetors,  surrendered  themselves ; 
all  their  papers  were  secured,  and  themselves,  to- 
gether with  Volturtius,  were  taken  to  Cicero's 
house  a  little  before  sunrise.  Messages  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius, 
and  Gabinius,  to  require  their  attendance ;  and  they 
all  \«'ithout  any  suspicion  obeyed  the  summons.    The 

»  Cicero,  b  Catillnam.  III.  2. 
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senate  was  ordered  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Con-    chap. 

VII 

cord  ;  and  there  Volturtius,  the  Allobroges,  and  the  ^ — .-^• 

1  •  .       1       1  1         i.         From 

arrested  conspirators  were  successively  broucrht  for-  u.c.  ere, 

*  A  C  78  ta 

ward.  The  first  was  encouraged  to  declare  freely  i' c!  695, 
all  that  he  knew ;  and  uj)on  his  direct  evidence, 
together  with  that  of  the  AUobroges,  confirmed  by 
their  own  seals  and  handwriting,  the  conspirators 
either  confessed  their  crime,  or  did  not  any  longer 
venture  to  deny  it.  They  were  then  committed  to 
custody,  Lentulus  having  first  resigned  the  oflice  of 
pra"tor  with  which  he  was  invested. 

^Scarcely  was  the  meeting  of  the  senate  dissolved, 
when  Cicero  assembled  the  people  in  the  forum,  and 
there  related  to  them,  in  detail,  the  objects  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fiilly 
detected.  With  whatever  disappointment  the  mere  PMiinfof 
profligate  rabble  might  have  heard  this  statement,  im^'STIh. 
yet  the  majority  of  the  people,  even  of  those  who  thTJISt7 
on  ordinary  occasions  opposed  the  aristocratical  in- 
terest, regarded  the  wickedness  of  the  plot  with 
horror,  and  felt  tlmnkful  to  Cicero,  whose  ability 
bad  discovered  and  destroyed  it.  Every  one  was 
incensed  at  the  project  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  "*, 
which  would  have  been  an  ruinous  to  the  poor  as  to 
the  rich  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  all,  but  the  most  un- 
principled of  the  community,  symimthiziHl  with  each 
other  in  the  preservation  of  the  Cunimonwealth.  A 
slight  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  dependents 
of  Lentulus  to  efiect  his  rescue,  and  to  call  on  the 


**  Mloit.  CatUfaM,  48. 
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CHAP,    slaves  to  join  them,  and  to  hire  the  most  notorious 
^^"-^  leaders  of  the  lower  people  to  excite  a  (iisturbanoe 
AC  7?to  '^^^'OS^  them.     But  Cicero's  vigilance  baffled  these 
AC  S^    designs ;  and  the  fate  of  the  conspirators  depended 
on  the  decision  of  the  senate,  which  assembled  on 
the  fifth  of  December,  to  determine  on  their  punish- 
ment. 
Debataon        D.  Juuius  Silauus,  who  was  at  this  time  oomal 

tlw  pVBiMI* 

■■■'^•f^tf»«  elect,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  coDi^iffstors 
should  be  put  to  death  ;  but  C.  Caesar,  not  pretend- 
ing to  extenuate  their  guilt,  but  insisting  only  that 
death  was  by  the  constitution  of  Ilome  an  illegal 
punishment,  pro])08ed  that  their  property  should  be 
confiscated,  and  that  they  should  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  some  of  the  free  towns 
of  Italy.  His  speech  is  said  to  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable impression ;  but  Q.  Catulus,  L.  Luculius, 
C.  Piso,  and  Cicero  himself",  with  most  of  the 
senators  of  consular  dignity,  still  supported  the 
opinion  of  Silanus.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for 
M.  Porcius  Cato  to  move  the  resolution,  which  was 
finally  carried ;  and  in  which  he  combined  the 
highest  panegyrics  on  the  conduct  of  the  consul, 
with  a  vote  that  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
republic,  as  having  been  guilty  of  manifest  treason. 
In  compliance  with  this  decree  of  the  senate,  Cicero 
ordered  Lentulus  and  hi»  accomplices  to  be  carried, 
on  the  very  same  evening,  to  a  secret  under-ground 

**  CSoero,  ad  Attkun  ^M*lolar.  XII.  epuU  XXI. 
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cell  in  the  public  prison,  where  thej  were  succes-    ^P|^**- 
avely  strangled.  ^ — ' 

On  no  occasion  were  the  &ult8  of  the  Roman  ]J-^  ^®;^ 
constitution  more  mischievously  displayed  than  in  J^c*S»^ 
these  proceedings.  So  ill  framed  were  the  laws,  RrflerUoM 
that  the  worst  criminals  could  not  legally  receive  ezecuUon. 
that  punishment  which  our  natural  sense  of  justice, 
no  less  than  the  maxims  of  state  policy,  declares  to 
\ie  the  only  adequate  chastisement  of  the  worst 
kinds  of  wickedness.  Tims,  although  justice  and 
the  public  safety  alike  demanded  the  execution  of 
the  conspirators,  yet  these  claims  could  only  be 
satiKiied  by  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
of  a  j)owfr  to  disj>ense  with  the  laws,  and  by  an- 
other appeal  to  abstract  principles  in  order  to  justify 
a  defmrture  from  the  ordinances  of  the  existing 
constitution.  Tlie  advantage  thus  offered  to  a  popu- 
lar lea<ler  was  not  lost  upon  Csesar:  he  had  now 
obtained  a  point  on  which  the  sincere  but  ill-judging 
friends  of  lil)erty  might  be  induced  to  sjTnpathize 
with  the  vilest  supporters  of  sedition,  and  Mhich 
miglit  effectually  terminate  that  short-lived  harmony 
between  honest  men  of  all  parties,  which  hml  In'en 
pro<luced  by  the  first  discovery  of  the  conspinwy. 
It  mattered  nothing  that  no  traces  of  a  sanguinary 
or  tyrannical  spirit  Mere  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  pro- 
ceodingM;  that  after  the  execution  of  five  {lersona, 
all  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crime  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  the  justice  of  the  government  was  satis- 
fied ;  and  tliat  ita  triumph  was  not  staine<l,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gracchi,  by  any  after  acta  of  un- 
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warrantable  and  diftgmrcfiil  cruelty.  Csesar's  ambi- 
tion required  that  he  should  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  people  a^innt  the  senate;  and  here,  as  on 
every  other  occaMioii,  ho  wiorificod  to  it  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 

The  fate  of  Catiline  himself ''*  soon  followed  the 
punishment  of  his  associates'".     His  force  had  at 


'"  SalliMt.  Catilina.  56.  ct  seq. 

•*  The  ooiuptnicy  of  Catiline, 
M  described  bv  Sallust  and  Cicero, 
b  coDtidered  by  some  persons  to 
contain  many  improbabilities.  It 
is  incredible,  say  ihcy,  that  a  man 
like  Catiline,  unconnected  with 
the  regular  popular  party,  should 
have  serinusly  hopea  to  effect  a 
revolution  ;  nor  can  it  be  believed 
that  any  of  the  nobility  should 
have  submitted  themselves  to  the 
guidance  uf  such  a  leader.  Even 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire 
to  the  city  and  destroying  the 
principal  senators,  the  pra;tor  of 
the  nearest  province  would  pre- 
sently have  marched  against  him, 
and  would  have  crushed  him  with 
little  difficulty.  But  they  who 
argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline 
was  a  patrician  of  noble  family  ; 
that  he  had  been  prwtor ;  and 
that  he  was  considered  by  Cicero 
as  his  most  dangerous  competitor 
for  the  consulship,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  that  office.  He  had 
been  known  in  Sylla's  proscriptions 
as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing  ; 
and  there  was  a  large  party  in 
Rome  to  whom  such  a  cnaracter 
was  the  greatest  recommendation,' 
and  who  would  gladly  follow  an^ 
one  who  possessed  it.  That  tbu 
party  was  incoosiderable  in  point 
of  political  power  is  true ;  and 
they  accordingly  hoped  to  effect 


their  designs  by  fire  and 
nation,  rather  than  by  open  ferea. 
But  if  Catiline  could  have  once 
made  himself  master  of  the  city, 
no  one  can  doubt  but  tti.it  he 
would    have   found  a  n 

the  comitia  ready,  eith>  .tr 

or  sympathy  in  his  nrojecu,  to 
elect  hi(h  consul  or  dictator  ;  and 
when  thus  invested  with  the  title 
of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  in  |>os- 
session  of  the  seat  of  government, 
he  would  probably  have  persuaded 
a  very  great  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  remain  neutral,  while  his 
own  active  -  *  ^-.  the  profli- 

gate  youn^  the    needy 

plebeians,  the  ui:.^.MMcated  Italian 
allies,  and  the  restless  veterans  of 
Sulla's  armies,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  defy  the  efforts  of  any 
neighbouring  praetor  who  mleht 
have  been  disposed  to  attack  him. 
He  might  have  held  the  ^ovem- 
roent  as  easily  as  Cinna  and  Cariw 
had  done  ;  and  although  Pompey 
might  have  imitated  successfully 
the  conduct  of  Sylla,  in  returning 
from  Asia  to  revenge  the  cause  of 
the  aristocracy,  yet  the  chance  of 
reoisting  him  was  not  so  hopeless 
as  to  dismay  a  set  of  desperate 
conspirators,  who,  in  their  calcu- 
lations,  would  have  been  well  con- 
tented if  the  probability  of  their 
failure  was  oul^  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  their  success. 
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one  period  amounted  nearly  to  twelve  thousand  men,    chap. 
but  of  these  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  were  re-  ^^'~~~' 
ff^larlv  arme<l,  so  that  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  V  ^i-I®' 

'  A .  L  .  <  8,  to 

a  battle ;  but  having  occupied  the  line  of  the  Apen-  ^^  JJ** 
nines,  he  manoeuvred  his  troops  with  considerable 
ability,  sometimes  threatening  to  march  towards 
llome,  and  at  other  times  to  retreat  into  Gaul,  and 
never  allowing  the  enemy  to  bring  him  to  action. 
But  the  news  of  the  detection  of  his  accomplices  in 
the  city  soon  caused  a  considerable  desertion  amongst 
his  followers,  and  despairing  of  success  from  any 
offensive  operations,  he  fell  back  upon  the  neighWir- 
hood  of  Pistorium  by  forced  marches,  through  moun- 
tain roads,  hoping  that  thence  he  might  effect  his 
escape  into  Gaul  without  being  discovered.  But 
finding  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  army  of 
the  pnetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  suspecting  his 
designs  had  hastened  to  place  himself  on  his  pro- 
posed line  of  march,  Catiline  altered  his  plans,  and 
preparetl  to  fight  with  the  consul  C.  Antonius,  who, 
uith  a  considerable  force,  had  been  following  him 
during  his  retreat.  It  happened  that  Antonius 
either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  indisposed,  so  that 
the  command  devolved  on  M.  Pctreius  his  lieuten- 
ant, an  experienced  soldier,  assisted  by  P.  Sextius  "\ 
one  of  the  qusstors,  who  was  warmly  attached  to 
Cieero,  and  was  heartily  desirous  of  destroying  the 
remains  of  the  conspiracy.  Accordingly  the  army  of  ner«uuMi 
the  republic  did  its  duty,  and  the  rebels,  after  a  des-  c^ium. 

»*■  Cicero,  pro  S«sUo,  4. 
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CHAP,   perate  resistance,  were  totally  defeated.    C.  Manlius, 
^r—- — '  Catiline*8  licnitonant,  was  killed  iK'fore  the  battle  was 

rnNB 

VS'£F*'    decided,  and  Catiline  himsolf,  when  he  saw  tliat  the 

A.C.  78,  to 

AC  5**  '^"^  ^^  ^**  followers  was  complete,  is  said  to  have 
rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  there  to 
have  been  slain.  Nothing  has  been  recorde<l  of  him 
to  le<isen  the  abhorrence  which  the  general  wicked- 
ness of  his  life,  and  the  peculiar  atrucity  of  Iuh  de- 
signs against  his  country,  have  justly  deserved,  and 
have  ever  abundantly  met  with. 

Cmmrfnt-       From  this  time   forwards  the  corresiKnnlciKH'  of 

tor,  Cato  ' 

toiboac      Cicoro  with  his  different  friends,  furnishes  us  with  so 

ACCOWBt  Of 

Kfe^r&o  ^^'^y  materials  for  our  history,  that  it  becomes  neoes- 
u.c.  691.  8(^,y^  unless  we  would  greatly  ejfceed  our  limits,  to 
notice  only  such  as  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
When  C.  Csesar  endeavoured  to  save  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  from  their  deserved  fate,  he  was  already 
praetor  elect  for  the  follo^^ing  year;  and  M.  Cato, 
who  so  successfully  opposed  him,  was  in  like  manner 
about  to  enter  on  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people. 
Of  the  family  and  early  life  of  the  former  we  have 
already  spoken ;  and  as  we  have  now  mentione<l  the 
name  of  his  great  opponent,  we  may  take  this  opjwr- 
tunity  of  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  his  extraction 
also,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  his  public  career.  M. 
Porcius  Cato  was  the  great  grandson  of  Cato  the 
censor,  and  the  son  of  M.  Cato  and  Li  via,  the  sister 
of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and  the  divorced  wife  of  Q. 
Sennlius  Caepio,  who  perished  in  the  war  with  the 
Italian  allies.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  M. 
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***,  where  he  is  said  to  have  given  very  early    chap. 

VII 

pfoofe  of  that  resolute  and  even  stubborn  character  ' — .^-1— » 
which  niarki'd  him  through  life.  After  the  assassi-  u.c.  67«, 
nation  of  Drusus,  he  appears  to  have  passed  his  time  l'!c.'  695, 
under  the  care  of  a  tutor  named  Sarpedon  ;  and  his 
half  brother  Q.  Ctepio,  after  having  lost  his  father, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  same  hands.  The 
lively  attect ion  which  Cato  entertained  for  his  brother 
wai  s  striking  contrast  to  the  general  coldness  of  his 
nature,  and  even  after  his  constitutional  apathy  had 
been  contirmed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, he  gave  vent  to  the  most  violent  expressions 
of  grief  at  the  death  of  Caepio,  and  celebrated  his 
funeral  with  a  sumptuousness  which  was  most  oppo- 
site to  his  usual  habits.  But  with  this  single  sacri- 
fiee  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  he  was  in 
other  respects,  even  in  his  early  youth,  so  stem  and 
reserved,  that  he  is  said  rarely  to  have  been  seen  to 
laugh,  and  so  detennined  not  to  follow  the  vicious 
or  absurd  fashions  of  his  age,  tliat  he  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  an  indoci>nt  singularity,  choosing 
in  hb  dress  the  colour  tliat  was  most  unusual, 
and  walking  about  with  his  |>ersoiial  a|>|>earance  so 
neglected  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  his  rank  in 
the  Commonwealth  "*.  Yet  he  was  not  without 
feelings  of  anger,  which  he  displayed  towards  Q. 
CiBoilius  MetelluH  Scipio '",  who  had  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  himself  was  engaged,  and  whom  he 
attacked  in  consequence  in  a  violently  satirical  |>oein, 

'•'»  PluUirh.  in  CatoiM,  I.  Ac.  '*'  IMulairh,  in  (••tone.  7. 

"*  P.utari  h.  in  Caluue.  6. 
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^V^^-  after  he  was  pereuadetl  by  his  friends  to  abandon  his 
Jj--- — '  intention  of  obtaining  redress  in  a  court  of  law.  He 
u.c.«7«,    ^.gg  carefully  just  in  his  conduct;  and   it  is  nien- 

A.C.  78,  lo  '    '' 

A.c'S*'    tione<l  of  him,  that  when  he  was  travelling  through 
Asia  as  a  private  individual  •",  he  contented  himself 
often  with  the  entertainment  of  the  common  inns 
instead  of  taxing  the  hospitality  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, which,  it  seems,  was  the  usual  practice  of 
the  Roman  nobility  in  their  joume3rs  through  the 
provinces.     When  the  inns  could  not  accommodate 
him,  he  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  receive  him, 
but  as  he  used  no  imperious  or  threatening  language, 
he  frequently  was  treated  with  neglect.     This  is  an 
odious  picture  of  the  ordinary  tyitinny  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  the  debasement  of  character  which 
such  a  system  produced  among  those  who  suffered 
from  it ;  nay,  even  Cato  himself  is  said  to  have  bc»en 
much  offended  when  he  was  not  treated  with  atten- 
tion, and  to  have  warned  the  magistrates  that  other 
Romans   would    not    imitate   his   forl>earance,    but 
would  exact  by  force  a  better  reception.     It  is  a 
\»Tetched  state  of  society  when  good  men  are  proud 
of  themselves  merely  for   abstaining   from  acts  of 
positive  injustice. 

In  preparing  himself  to  enter  upon  his  political 
career  at  Rome,  Cato  had  resolved  to  8upi)ort  the 
ancient  constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  resist 
what  he  regarded  as  the  growing  corruptions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.     From  the  pursuit  of  this 

>**  Platarch,  b  Gatooe,  12. 
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object  he  was  never  diverted  by  any  considerations  chap. 
of  friendship,  interest,  or  fear;  but  he  did  not  follow  ' — -1— ^ 
it  always  yrith  a  cool  and  enlightened  judgment ;  v.c.  676. 
and  his  personal  animosities  and  prejudices  some- u.c.  ess, 
times  influenced  him,  insensibly  perhaps  to  himself, 
in  opposing  with  excessive  vehemence  those  whom 
he  deemetl  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
debate  concerning  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  was 
well  calculated  to  display  the  predominant  features 
of  Cato's  character:  his  civil  courage  and  contempt 
of  popularity  in  braving  the  odium  which  was  likely, 
owing  to  CaBsar's  speech,  to  fall  upon  those  who 
vote<l  for  the  death  of  the  criminals ;  his  zealous 
sup|x>rt  of  the  old  authority  of  the  senate,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  those  who  sought  to  overturn  it.  But 
a  ver}'  short  time  before  he  had  given  a  proof  of  his 
zeal,  the  wisdom  of  wliich  was  more  questionable, 
in  joining  to  prosecute  L.  Mursena,  one  of  the  con- 
suls elwt,  for  briWry  during  his  election,  a  charge 
which  he  could  not  substantiate,  and  which  was 
likely  to  divide  unseasonably  the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitotion  at  a  moment  when  their  close  union  was 
BO  necemnry.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  senate 
looked  forward  to  his  services  with  sanguine  hope 
during  the  ensuing  ycnr;  and  the  support  of  one 
fimi  tribune  was  {mrticularly  needed,  as  Q.  Metellus 
Nepos,  a  friend  of  Pom|>ey  and  a  warm  enemy  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  was  one  of  Cato's  colleagues  in 
the  tribunestiip,  was  expt»cted  to  employ  his  year  of 
office  in  promoting  measures  most  unwelcome  to  the 
party  of  the  senate. 

Vnf     I  2 
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CHAP.        The  first  mcamire  which  wa«  adopted,  on  Cato's 
^ — v'-— '  recomniernlation,  displaye*!  a  more  politic  and  con- 
Ac  "Ti^ui  <*'^'^*'"^  temper  than  he  usually  appeared  to  possess. 
AC  S*     Already  the  poorest  classtjs  of  the  i)eople  hopin  to 
PntTTtiH^i  murmur  at  the  execution  of  Catiline's  ncconipliees, 
tc&  N«^  and  to  complain  that  the  senate  was  prompt  enou|(h 
Stamc/.  in  repressing  seditions,  but  never  bestowed  a  thought 
on  relieving   the  sufferings  of  the  jworer  citizens. 
Q.  Metellus  was  dispose*!  to  support  these  discon- 
tents by  charging  Cicero  xsith  the  illegal  murder  of 
Roman  citizens   without   trial ;  and  C.  CaBsar,  the 
idol  of  the  populace,  was  ready  to  unite  his  intrigues 
and    his   eloquence   to  further  tlio   same  purposes. 
Cato,  therefore,  adNHsed  the  senate  to  pass  a  com 
law '",  by  which  the  sum  of  1250  talents  was  to  be 
annually  employed  in  purchasing  com  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor;   and    the    tliankfulness   with 
which  this  bounty  was  received  ouglit  to  have  en- 
couraged the  senate  to  devote  their  attention  seri- 
ously to  the  discovery  of  some  plan  for  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  condition  of  the    lower 
classes  of  the  community.     As  for  the  attacks  made 
by  Metellus   upon  Cicero's  consulship,   they  had  no 
other  immediate  effect  than  to  draw  from  the  senate 
some  strong  resolutions"*,  by  which  every  person 
who  should  presume  to  question  the  justice  of  the 
late  executions  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Metellus  after  this  did  not  venture  to  ])rocee<l  any 
further;  but  he  proposed  a  law  for  the  recall  of 

<"  Plutarch,  io  Catooe,  26;  in        ^  Dion  Cassia*.  XXXVII.  49. 
Canre,  8.  edit.  Leunclar. 
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PonqJey    with    his   army,    to   remedy    the   existing    chap. 
grievances  of  the  state;  and  when  this  measure  was  ' — — ' 

Prom 

frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Cato,  he  left  Rome,  i  •<'  fi76, 

•^  '  ^  '  A.C.  78,  ta 

and  wthdrew  to  Pompey's  army '",  as  if  apprehend-  i.e. 695, 
ing  personal  danger  from  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    At  the  same  time  C.  Caesar  was  suspended 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  from  the  discharge  of  his 
office  as  pra?tor'";  but  on  his  submitting  to  their 
authority,  and  refusing  the  proffered  aid  of  the  popu- 
lace to  reinstate   him  by  force,   he  was  soon  after- 
wards restored  by  another  decree,  and  received  many 
compliments  in  the  senate  on  his  dutiful  behaviour. 
The  y€*ar  then  ap|)ear8  to  have  passed  on  in  tolerable 
tranquillity,  except  that  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained  by   many  lest   Ponipey,  exasperated   at   the 
pretende<l    atlronts  offered   to  Metellus,  should  be 
tempted  to  follow  the  example  of  Sylla,  and  cross 
over  with  his  army  into  Italy  to  interfere  by  force 
with    the   government.     But    Pompey  was  greatly 
wronged   by  these  suspicions.     He  was  ambitious, 
indeed,  of  exercising  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
Conmi-  ■  li,  and  was  gratified  by  seeing  one  of 

his  lieiu. ......IN  M.  Calpumius  Piso,  elected  consul, 

when  he  sc^nt  him  home  from  the  army  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  that  dignity,  and  had  avowedly  exerted  all 
his  interest  in  his  favour.  This,  however,  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  uishes ;  and  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  treasonable  or   revengeful  designs,  he  no 


>»  DkM  CMiiM.  XXXV 11.  49.       M  SMtoDluft.  io  Jallo  CaMr*. 
Plutarch,  b  CittoM,  M.  16. 
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CHAP,   sooner  landed  in  Italy  in  the  winter  of  this  vear '", 

VII.  ' 

* — . — '  than  he  disbanded  his  anny,  and  repaired  to  Rome, 

u.c.  «7«,    attended  only  by  a  few  of  his  friends.     As  he  was 
A.C.78.  to  •'     -^  .  , .,       ,      .  I   . 

u.c.  695,    not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  whilst  laying  claim  to 

lutiinior    a  triumph,  the  people,  in  compliment  to  him,  were 

5SS7  **  aaeembled  without  the  walls,  and  he  there  addressed 

them  for  the  first  time  after  an  absence  of  six  years. 

Ail  parties  were  waiting  with  anxiety  to  hear  his 

sentiments  on   the  state  of  the  republic,   and  all, 

according  to  Cicero,  were  alike  disapjHjinted  "*.    But 

it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  were  really  a  Just 

subject  of  blame  in  Pompey,  that  his  speech  did  not 

espouse  sufficiently  the  interests  of  any  particular 

party  to  satisfy  their  expectations,  or  excite  their 

a])plause. 

p.  ciodins        A  short  time  before  the  end  of  the  veur  GOl,  an 

laCbMr'i    aflair   had   taken  place  which,   at   the   moment  of 

^ctbe       Pompey*8   amval,    was    attracting    particularly    the 

•rtbeny*-  pubHc  attention.     P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  a  young  man 

Bom  Dm.   of  the  highest  nobility,  whose  father  and  grandfather 

had  both  been  consuls,  was  detected  in  disguise  in 

the  house  of  C.  Caesar '",  during  the  celebration  of 

certain  mysteries,  which  were  annually  i>erfomied  at 

the  houses  of  some  of  the  higher  magistrates,  and 

from  which  every  jwrson  of  the  male  sex  wjis  most 

carefully  excluded.     Clodius  was  a  man  of  infamous 

life,  and  the  cause  commonly  alleged  for  this  act  of 

profanation,  was  an  adulterous  intrigue  in  which  he 

^  Gcero,  ad  Atticam,  I.  eput.        ">  Cicero,  ad  Atticam,  I.  episl. 
XIV.    VelleiiuPaterculus.  11.40.     XII. 
»■  Ad  Auicum,  1.  eput.  XIV. 
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VFBS  said  to  be  engaged  with  Caesar's  wife'*".     The    cuaf. 
matter,  however,  was  taken  up  very  eamestiv,  and  « — /— 

'  F'roin 

beiniF  mentione<l  in  the  senate  by  Q.  Conificius,  was  i'  c.  676. 

*  -^    ^  A.C.78,  tfl 

submitteil  to  the  pontifices,  and  by  them  pronounced  l-  t?.  ew, 
to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious  wickedness  '*'.  Upon 
this  decision  a  motion  was  founded  in  the  senate  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial,  and  this  gave  occasion  to 
some  warm  debates.  The  offender,  from  various 
causes,  was  provided  with  powerful  supporters:  his 
family  interest,  pro>>ably,  was  extensive,  and  he  had 
violently  oppose<l  LucuUus,  and  had  encouraged  the 
discontent  of  his  soldiers  against  him '",  whilst  act- 
ing as  that  general's  lieutenant  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  by  which  conduct  he  had  recommended 
himself  both  to  the  populace  and  to  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  to  whom  Lucullus  was  equally  odious. 
Besides,  there  was  probably  a  large  portion  of  the 
young  nobility  and  of  the  profligate  citizens  of  all 
ranks,  who  naturally  sym{)athizc>d  with  Clodius  from 
similarity  of  character,  and  who  would  reganl  him  as 
an  injureil  man,  when  threatened  ^ith  a  prosecution 
for  Im  act  of  irreligion.  Accordingly,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  the  i>e<)ple  that  Clodius  should  be 
brought  to  trial,  and  that  the  prsDtor  should  himself 
si>loct  a  certain  number  of  judges  to  decide  the 
cause  with  him  '*',  M.  Piso,  the  consul,  opposed  the 
measure,  and  the  popular  party  were  so  clamorous 


»••    riiM.ir,  .,.   ,„   .    ,,     ,,r,-,  ■..     \.M.  "      I'.  .:  ...  ;,,   k,    1. .11. 

Iriii*  l*iitiT<  itlii«,  II.  i,.  ■'■   »  iirr.i.  .I'l  Atn.  uiii.  1.  •  in«f. 

'"    (iirr...   :i.l    Attn  UIII.  I.fpUt        '"^  '  ^^ 

XIII. 
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CHAP,    against  it,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw 

^ '-a  it.     Q.  Fufius'**,  one  of  the  tribunes,  then  moved 

ux;.676.    that   ClodiuH   shouhl    still    l^e    tried,  but   that   the 
u.c.  6M,   judges,  instead  of  being  named  by  the  pnetor,  should 
HchtrM  ^  chosen  as  usual  by  lot  from  the  different  orders 
^tud.      in  whose  hands  the  judicial  jwwer  was  then  phiced. 
U.C.  692     rpj^jg  proposal  was  approved  by  the  people,  and  the 
trial  from  thenceforward,  according  to  Cicero,  be- 
came a  mere  mockery.     The  judges,  thus  indiscri- 
minately chosen,  were  men  not  inaccessible  either  to 
fear  or  to  corruption.     The  rabble  (by  which  term 
must  be  understood  not  the  poorest,  but  the  most 
profligate  of  the  people,  consisting  in  a  great  degree 
of  the  young  nobility)  was  clamoYous  for  the  acquittal 
of  Clodius,  and  money  was  distributed  so  liberally 
by  his  friends,   that  sentence  was  pronounced  in  his 
favour  by  a  majority  of  six  votes  out  of  fifty-six. 
f^mmxn-         Tlic  trial  of  Clodius  came  on  in  the  spring  of  the 

eaiTcaSHun 

Mkbpfo-    year  692,  and  C.  Caesar  about  the  same  time  set  out 
Hu  conduct  for  Spain,  which  was  allotted  to  him  as  his  pro- 

during  his 

ttmmuA  vince  on  the  expiration  of  his  pnetorship.  He  had 
u.c.e»2-s.  divorced  his  wife  on  account  of  the  suspicion  which 
her  character  had  incurred  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  profanation  of  the  mysteries ;  but  ever 
careful  not  to  compromise  his  popularity,  he  had 
taken  no  part  against  Clodius  '**,  and  professed  not 
to  believe  that  he  was  guilty.  His  <lebts  were  so 
enormous'*,  that  he  could  not  leave  Rome  till  some 


'**  Cicero,  ad  Atticum.  1.  epist.         >**  Plutarch,    in    CaeMre,     II. 
XVI.  Suctooius,  18. 

>"  Plutarch,  io  Caeaare,  10. 
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of  his  friends,  aiuongHt  whom   M.  Crassus  is  par-    chap. 
ticularly  mentioned,  became  his  sureties  with    his  i; — — ^ 

•^  ^  From 

crcilitors    for   very  considerable   sums.      Wlien   he  ^'^  ^^^ 

•'  A.r.  7H,  to 

was  thus  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  government  of  i^'  c-  ^ 
his  fHDvince,  he  displayed  the  same  ability,  and  the 
same  unscrupulous  waste  of  human  lives  for  the 
pur{)oses  of  his  ambition,  which  distinguished  his 
subsequent  career.  In  order  to  retrieve  his  fortune, 
to  gain  a  military  reputation,  and  to  entitle  himself 
to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  ho  attacked  some  of  the 
native  tril>e8  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences '*\  and 
thus  enriched  himself  and  his  army,  and  gained  the 
cre<lit  of  a  successful  general,  by  the  plunder  and 
massacre  of  these  poor  barbarians.  Prolwibly,  also, 
the  s|)oils  which  he  collected  on  this  occasion  en- 
abled him  to  solicit  and  procure  from  the  senate  an 
abatement  of  the  taxes  |>aid  by  the  province  of 
Spain'",  a  favour  which  of  course  gained  him  nume- 
rous friends  amongst  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
8ea-{)orts  of  that  country.  But  while  thus  employed, 
his  eyes  were  constantly  fixinl  on  the  state  of  things 
at  H  ■  ■  .  The  pros|HH*t  appeared  favourable  to  his 
ai:  I  ;    and,    atvordingly,   after    an    abHence    of 

alK)ut  twelve  months,  he  returned  home  to  claim  a 
triumph  for  his  victories,  and  to  otfer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship. 

Hie  reniuiiider  of  the  year  002  had  passed  awaysiaMar 
unmarked  liy  any  thing  of  considerable  im})ortaiice ;  Rmm 

and  Im  AfraniuM  and  U.  Metellus  Celer  were  chosen  »bHM». 

u.c.  «»L 

*«'  Dion  CiMiiM.  XXXVII.  M. 

^  Hirtioi,  d«  Bdlo  llntmitnd,  4t. 
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CHAP,  consuls  for  the  year  following.  Mctellus,  although 
^— ~-^  the  brother  of  the  lath  tribune,  Metellus  Nepo«,  had 
u.c.  674,  yet  shown  his  attachment  on  several  occasions  to  the 
uo. «4,  aristocratical  jwirt)' :  he  had,  during  his  pnctorship, 
been  the  means  of  saving  C.  Rabirius,  when  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Satuminus ;  and  when,  after  his 
pnctorship,  he  was  appointed  to  the  province  of 
Craul,  he  had  behaved  with  great  zeal  in  supporting 
the  government,  and  in  op|>osing  Catiline  in  the 
field.  Afranius  owed  his  elevation  entirely  to  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  who,  according  to  Cicero  '**, 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  securing  votes  in  his 
favour.  He  is  descril>ed  as  a  man  totally  destitute 
of  political  influence'^,  and  so' insignificant  as  to 
have  been  of  little  or  no  service  in  forwarding  the 
views  of  his  patron.  It  apjKjars  that  Pompey  at 
this  time  severely  felt  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  aristocracy.  His  8ucc€*s8ive 
appointments  to  the  command  against  the  pirates 
and  against  Mithridates  had  been  carried  in  spite  of 
the  opjKwition  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  those  com- 
mands he  had  given  the  greatest  offence,  first  to 
Q.  Metellus,  when  he  interfered  to  save  the  Cretans 
from  his  cruelties,  and  afterwards  to  L.  Lucullus, 
when  he  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  finishing  a 
war  which  he  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing. But  both  Metellus  and  Lucullus  were  men  of 
great  influence  in  the  senate ;  and  now  that  Pomj>ey 
Mas  returned  from  Asia,  they  exerted  themselves  to 

'*  Ad  AUtcum,  I.  epist  XVI.        "*  Cicero,  ubi  supra.   Dion  Cat* 
§7.  ttos,  XXXVII.  51.  52. 
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prevent  the  ratification  of  his  various  acts''*,  it  being    chap. 
reqnisite  that  all  measures  adopted  by  a  general  in  ir~-^— ^ 

From 

settling  the  state  of  the  conquered  provinces  after  u.c.  676, 
a  war,  should  r(»ceivo  the  sanction  of  the  senate's  v.c.  cw, 

A.C.  40, 

authority.  Mortified  at  this  treatment,  and  think- 
ing it  an  aflVont  that  his  measures  should  Ixj  sepa- 
rately canvassed,  and  confirmed  or  annulled  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  others,  he  connected  himself  with 
the  party  in  opposition  to* the  senate,  not  intending, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  general  character,  to  follow 
the  steps  of  Marius  or  Cinna,  but  rather  fancying 
that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  support  of  the 
popalar  party,  just  so  far  as  to  force  the  aristocracy 
to  cease  from  opposing  him,  and  that,  by  a  dexterous 
management  of  the  two  contending  interests  in  the 
state,  he  might  be  acknowledged  by  the  general 
deference  of  all  to  be  the  first  person  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, without  raising  himself  by  violence  to 
a  situation  of  actual  supremacy.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  was  |>articularly  desirous  to  procure  settle- 
ments of  lands  for  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
him;  a  rewanl  which,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch's 
re|M>rt'*',  he  liad  on  former  occationfl  procured  for 
thost*  who  had  followe<l  him  in  his  early  campaigns, 
and  a  measure  which  was  sure  to  confer  on  a  general 
the  highest  popularity.  Accordingly,  L.  Flavins,  aittwImi 
one  of  the  tribunes,  as  early  as  the  month  of  January,  rH^imt, 
brought  forwanl  an  agrarian  law ''',  it  having  been 

">  Vcllviitt  PatcreuIiM,  II.  40.  < 'ir«ro.  ad  Atticam.  I.  ppUt. 

F)oni«.IV.  2.  Will.    Dion  CmiIim,  XXXVII. 

***  In  Locallo.  U.  62. 
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CHAP,  judged  expedient  to  extend  the  proposed  grant  of 
' — -^ — '  laiidu  to  the  poorer  citizens  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
u.c.  676.  the  Holdiers  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  make  the  reso- 
u.c.  695,  lution  more  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large.  It 
wa8  intended  that  the  lands  to  be  thus  distributed 
should  be  purcliased  by  the  revenue  arising  from 
Ponii>ey's  new  conquests,  which  accordingly  for  the 
next  five  years  was  to  be  ap])ropritttcd  to  this 
object'**.  This  law,  like  -every  other  of  the  same 
nature,  was  wannly  opposed  by  the  aristocracy, 
headed  by  the  consul  Metellus;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  8upi)orted  by  Pomi)ey,  as  might  Ix; 
imagined,  with  all  his  interest.  Cicero  declared 
himself  favourable  to  the  principle  of  it,  but  pro- 
posed various  modifications  to  prevent  it  from  in- 
juring the  rights  of  individuals ;  and  these  altera- 
tions, he  tells  us,  were  favourably  listened  to  by  the 
|)eople.  The  alarm  of  a  war  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
which  threatened  the  state  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  drew  off  the  public  attention  from  the  law  ; 
but  when  the  prospect  of  affairs  cleared  uj>  abroad, 
the  internal  disputes  were  renewed ;  and  it  appears, 
that  they  continued  through  a  great  jwirt  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  resistance  of  the  aristocracy  was  so 
determined,  that  although  L.  Flavins  on  one  occa- 
sion onlered  the  consul,  Q.  Metellus,  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  law  '**,  yet 
he  was  finally  unable  to  gain  his  object ;  and  Pompey 
could  neither  obtain  settlements  for  his  soldiers,  nor 

>*«  Cicero,  ad  Auicum,  I.  epitt.        **'  Dioa  Caniut,  XXXVII.  a2. 
XIX.  Cicero,  ad  Atticuro,  II.  cpist.  I. 
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{Hrevail  uiion  the  senate  to  pass  the  desired  contirnia-    chap. 
tion  of  his  acts  in  Asia.  ^i — ^-— ' 

F  ron 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Caesar  returned  from  Spain  ^c.  «?b, 

'^       A.C.  78.  to 

about  the  middle  of  Junq,  wishing  at  once  to  obtain  ^'-^-S** 
a  triumph,  and  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  c«mu- 
the  consulship.     But  as  the  time  of  the  elections  SJi^ '^'*** 
was  drawing  near,  and  no  officer  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  city  whilst  waiting  the  ])ermi88ion  of  the 
senate  to  triumph,  he  {)etitioned  that  he  might  be 
admitted  as  a  candidate  in  his   absence  '^^     This, 
however,  being  opfiosed  in  the  senate,  and  particu- 
larly by  Cato,  Csesar  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his 
triumph,  and    entering  the  city  immediately  com- 
menced his  canvass.     He  had  already  effected  that  t^**  «»•» 

tnamrirst*. 

fiunous  coalition  between  Pompey,  Cnissus,  and  him- 
self, which  lias  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  triumvirate,  or  "Commission  of  Three,"  an  ap- 
pellation borrowed  from  the  usual  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  senate  as  commishioners  for  execu- 
ting any  jmrticular  service,  and  bestowed  in  mockery 
upon  the  three  individuals,  who  were  purposing  to 
di^KMe  of  the  whule  govenunent  of  the  Comnion- 
wettltb  with  no  authority  but  their  own  ambition. 
The  wcret  conditions  of  this  union  cannot  of  course 
be  otherwise  known  than  from  the  8ubse<|uent  con- 
duct of  the  parties  who  fomuHl  it ;  but  we  may 
conjecture  tliat  Cfcsar  was  anxious  to  secure  a  mili- 
tary i*ouimand  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  he  might 
enjoy  during  several  yean,  that  he,  too,  as  Pompey 


hi  CsMT*.  IS.    Plutareh,  la  Oanrt,  IS. 
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CHAP,  had  done,  might  powess  a  veteran  army  attachetl  to 
L-~^^  his  person;  and  that  he  might  employ  it,  as  Pomjwy 
Y-CW,    had  fwt  done,  in  procuring  for  himself  wliatever  hv 

A.C  7v^  to 

AC  M*  '"'fi^^*  choose  to  demand.  Pompey,  on  his  part, 
offended  with  the  aristocracy,  seeing  that  he  might 
obtain,  through  Caesar's  support,  that  ratification  of 
his  acts  in  Asia,  and  those  settlements  for  his 
soldiers,  which  had  lx?en  so  long  denied  him  ;  and 
too  vain  to  imagine  that  his  own  exploits,  or  his  con- 
sideration among  the  people,  could  ever  be  rivalled  ; 
contemplating,  besides,  the  imme<liate  prospect  of 
enjoying  an  undivided  supremacy  at  Ilome  for  some 
years,  during  the  absence  of  Caesar,  and  too  willing 
to  calculate  that  the  danger,  which  is  at  a  distance, 
may  be  timely  di8i)elled  by  some  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies ;  Pompey,  for  all  these  reasons,  listened  to 
the  advances  of  Caesar  with  readiness  and  without 
suspicion.  Crassus  was  like  Caesar,  ambitious  of 
obtaining  a  military  command ;  and,  perhaps,  flattered 
himself  that,  while  the  personal  character  of  his  two 
associates  might  direct  their  jealousy  chiefly  against 
one  another,  he  might  be  able,  by  his  immense 
wealth,  to  secure  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
greatness  hereafter,  even  without  their  co-operation. 
But  M-ith  whatever  views  these  confederates  were 
actuated,  their  coalition  was  as  dangerous  to  the 
state  as  the  exorbitance  of  the  prizes  which  they 
secured  to  themselves,  and  the  violence  used  in 
order  to  obtain  them,  were  actually  destructive  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  their  countrj'. 

OMHoUiip       Supported  by  such  powerful  assistants  in  addition 
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to  lug  own   popularity,  Csesar  was   elected   consul    chap. 
without  difficulty ;  the  aristocratical  jmrty  succeed-  ^3"^^— ^ 
ing,  however,  in  giving  him  as  a  colleague  M.  Cal- J^'^'- :^^' 
puniius  Bibulus,  on  whose  attachment  to  their  cause  ^'•^-  ^•'^» 
they  could   fully  de|)end.     But  it  seems  that  thcofca 


contending  interests  in  the  republic  were  very  un- u.c.  SM."*" 
equally  matched.  On  the  aristocratical  side  there 
was  neither  unanimity  nor  vigour.  Q.  Catulus  was 
lately  dead,  and  his  high  character  and  long  habits 
of  acting  as  the  head  of  a  party,  rendered  his  loss 
particularly  severe.  Tliose  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
station,  L.  Lucullus,  Q.  Ilortensius,  and  others  of 
less  renown  with  |)08terity,  were  mostly  engrossed,  if 
we  may  believe  Cicero ' •^  with  their  own  private 
luxuries,  and  allowed  their  public  duties  to  lie 
neglected.  M.  Cicero  was  in  many  respects  so  situ- 
ated, as  to  regard  the  dissensions  of  his  countrymen 
with  unusual  impartiality.  His  birth  placed  a  barrier 
between  him  and  the  high  nobility,  which  they  were 
never  able  entirely  to  forget ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principles  on  which  he  had  always  acte<i, 
and.  which  he  had  more  particularly  enforced  in  his 
consulship,  ren<lere<l  him  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  violent  fiopular  party,  and  removed  him  from 
any  participation  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the 
triumvirate.  But,  according  to  his  own  statement'*", 
the  im|>olicy  of  his  friends,  in  holding  a  tone  of 
unseasonable  sc>verity,  had  so  alienated  from  tiii> 
cause  of  the  republic  many  of  those  wlioni  it  had 

***  Ad  Auicutn.  II.  cpMt.  I 

"*  Ad  Atlicum.  II.  »pul.  I   ,  I   .jhw    W  II.  W  III 
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CHAP,    been  his  endeavour  in  his  public  conduct  to  con- 

VIL 

^---  — '  ciliate,  that  he  considered  the  state  of  afiaire  utterly 
u.c.«7«,  unpromising,  and  durinj^  the  eventful  year  vliich 
i'.c.69&,    \nas  now  alx)ut  to  commence,  he  absentetl  himself 

A.C.  49. 

almost  entirely  from  the  businefw  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  most  active  defender  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  cause  was  M.  Cato,  who,  although  he  filled 
no  magistracy,  nor  enjoyed  any  |K)liti«il  rank,  yet, 
by  his  birth,  his  unshaken  integrity,  and  his  great 
courage,  had  rendered  himself  a  person  of  consider- 
able importance.  Towards  Caesar  he  entertained  a 
fixed  animosity,  which  ho  retained  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life ;  and  the  notoriety  of  this  feeling  deprived 
his  opposition,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  weight  to 
which  it  otherwise  would  have  been  entitled.  But 
liad  Cato's  influence  been  much  greater  tlian  it  was, 
it  could  have  availe<l  little  against  the  united  power 
of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus,  supjwrted  as  it  was 
at  present  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  popular 
party,  and  arming  itself  unscrupulously  with  all 
those  violent  means  which  had  been  practise<l  in 
former  times  by  L.  Satuminus,  P.  Sulpicius,  Marius, 
or  Sylla. 
TheifTi-  We  have  said  that  Pompey  had  been  unable  to 
carry  the  agrarian  law  of  L.  Flavins  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  first  fruits  of  his  coalition  with 
Csesar  were  seen  in  the  agrarian  law  j)roposed  by  the 
new  consul  early  in  the  year,  and  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  settlements  to  20,000  citizens  in 
Campania'**,  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  Italy, 
***  Velleius  Paterculiu,  II.  44.    Cicero,  ad  Auicuro,  II.  epist  VII. 
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which  had  been  let  out  under  the  Roman  government    chap. 
since  the  second    Punic  war,  and  which  no  former  — ^-— -^ 

•         I  1  From 

author  of  an  agrarian  law,  except  the  tribune  Rullus,  f  <;  s^s, 
during  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  had  ever  ventured  ucsas, 

•  ,.       .,        .  ,  ,  A.C.49. 

to  give  up  to  distnimtion  among  the  people.  The 
division  of  these  lands  among  the  settlers  Mas  to  be 
committed  to  twenty  commissioners,  who  were  to 
be  invested  with  full  |)ower8  to  manage  it  as  they 
thought  proj>er.  It  ap|>ear8  from  Dion  Cassius'**, 
that  C:esar  had  at  first  designed  to  do  little  more 
than  bring  forward  anew  the  law  of  Flavins;  and 
that  he  submitted  it  to  the  senate,  endeavouring  to 
procure  their  concurrence  in  it.  But  finding  that 
body  obstinate  in  op|K)sing  it,  on  no  other  grounds, 
it  is  said,  but  l)ecause  it  was  an  innovation,  he  re- 
solved to  propose  it  to  the  people  in  a  more  popular 
form,  and  to  carry  it  by  their  authority  alone. 
Bibulus,  his  colleague,  with  throe  of  the  tribunt»8, 
did  all  in  their  |K)wer  to  op|)ose  it ;  and  despairing 
of  success  by  any  other  means,  they  endeavoure<l  to 
break  up  the  assc>mbly  from  time  to  time,  by  rejiort- 
ing  that  thunder  had  been  heard  '•',  an  occurrence 

wb=  •' -ording  to  the  law  of  Home,  should  have 

inn  I  .  ly  su8])ended  the  business  of  the  forum. 

But  P.  Vatiniuft,  a  tribune,  entirely  devoted  to 
Cssar,  had  declare<l  on  entering  u|K)n  his  office  '•*, 
that  he  would  regard  none  of  those  obstructions 
which  the  augurt  might  throw  in  the  way  of  his 

*«  Dloo    CMriM.   XXXVIII.    GiMitt*.  XXXVIII.  01. 
49-  ••  Ctcero,  in  Vaiintum,  6. 

*«  Clc««.lnV«tiiilatt,7.  Dloa 
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CHAP,    measures,   by  reporting   their  observations  on   the 

^---^^  state  of  the  heavens ;  and  as  he  now  was  busily 

UC.676.    engaged  in  siipjxjrting  the  agrarian  law,  he  provided 

AC  S*'    *"  armed  rabble  to  abet  him  in  his  proceedings,  and 

thus  defying  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues,  and 

ordering  Bibulus  on   one  occasion   to  be   sent   to 

prison,  and  at  another  time  driving  him  out  of  the 

forum  by  violence,  he  procured  by  these  means  th** 

enactment  of  the  law. 

It  was  after  several  similar  riots,  in  which  Bibulus 
found  his  life  endangered,  that  he  confined  himself 
entirely  to  his  own  house '",  and  contented  hinitielf 
with  issuing  strong  protests  and  invectives  against 
the  measures  of  his  colleague.  ^X^aesar  thus  finding 
himself  relieved  from  all  opposition,  proceeded  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  union  with  Pompey,  by 
procuring  from  the  people  a  law  ratifying  all  his 
acts '" ;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
Other  Utn  the  cqucstriau  order  by  another  law,  for  the  relief  of 
the  fiurmers  of  the  revenue,  who  having,  in  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  contract '",  offered  too  large 
a  sum  for  the  rent  of  the  taxes  in  the  newly  con- 
quered provinces,  had  after^vards  petitioned  the 
senate  that  this  agreement  might  be  relaxed  a  little 
in  their  favour.  Tlieir  ])etition  had  been  first  pre- 
sented towards  the  end  of  the  year  692,  and  liad 
been  constantly  rejected ;  Cato  on  all  occasions 
speaking  against  it  with  great  vehemence.     It  was 

«  Cicero,  in  Vatiniuin.  9 :  ad  >"  Dion  Cassius,XXXVIII.62. 
Atticum,  II.  euist.  XIX.  XX.  "*  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  I.  epi«t. 
XXI.  XVII.  XVIII.;  pro  Piancio,  U. 
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now  granted  bj  the  people  through  the  influence  of    chap. 
Caeflar;  and  thus  the  affections  of  a  powerful  l>odyJ;;;^^ — 
of  men  were  alienated  from   the  aristocracy,  at  a  ^^  5J^j^ 
time  when  their  assistance  was  most  needful.  J^^-  ^' 

These,  however,  were  all  of  them  measures  with 
regard  to  which  good  and  wise  men  might  fairly 
diflTer,  however  much  they  condemned  the  violent 
means  by  which  they  were  carried.  It  now  remained 
that  the  triumvirs  should  provide  more  directly  for 
their  own  affcrandizement.    Accordinelv,  P.  Vatinius  T^*"  ^^ 

OO  "   •  vinre  of 

moved  before  the  people,  that  the  provinces  of  Cis-  ^•»*.'  p^*" 
alpine  Ciaul  and  Illyricum  should  l)c  given  to  Caesar 
for  five  years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions'**, 
although  the  disposal  of  such  commands  was  vested 
by  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  in  the  senate  alone. 
The  people,  as  may  be  supjK)sed,  readily  agreed  to 
the  grant ;  and  the  senate,  wishing,  perhaps,  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  Caesars  enjployments  abroad, 
and  to  remove  him  further  from  the  city,  added  to 
his  government  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  voted  him  another  legion.  Meantime  Pompej 
had'  connected  himself  more  closely  with  Caesar  '*', 
by  marrying  his  daughter  Julia;  and  Csesar,  on  his 
put,  marri(*(l  Calpuniia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso, 
intending  that  his  father-in-law,  Piso,  and  A.  Gabi- 
nioa,  an  old  partisan  of  Pompey,  should  succeed  in 
the  following  year  to  the  consulship.  At  the  same 
time,  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a  plebeian 
family  had  l>een  effected  through  the  influence  of 

■•*  SttrtontM,    la   C«Mri.  92.        '^^  Ptatarch.  in  CMur*,  14. 
(ucro.  in  VatlaiiMi,  lA. 
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^^{^'  Pompey  and  CBe«r***,  in  order  that  ho  might  be 
'  able  to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  It  is  pro- 
AC  TiTio  ^^'1^  ^^^^  ^®  ^''^  considered  generally  as  a  useful 
A.c  5**  instrument  to  keep  the  aristocratical  party  in  a  state 
of  depression  and  alarm :  and  Ciesar,  it  is  said, 
offended  by  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  spoke  of 
the  triumvirate,  was  disposed  to  co-operate  %nth 
Clodius  in  those  measures  which  were  more  particu- 
larly aimed  against  him  personally.  But  the  trans- 
actions which  led  to  Cicero's  exile  belong  more 
properly  to  the  subsequent  year;  and  the  story  of 
Capsar's  consulship  may  be  closed  by  observing,  that 
after  seeing  Piso  and  Gabinius  elected  consuls  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  triumvirate,  and  leaving 
Clodius  in  possession  of  the  tribuneship,  and  bent  on 
effecting  the  destruction  of  Cicero,  he  set  out  from 
Rome  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  695,  to  com- 
mence his  long  career  of  conquests  in  Gaul  '*". 

At  this  point  our  narrative  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  allowed  to  pause, 
while  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  a  farther 
detail  of  the  events  which  had  previously  occurred 
in  Spain,  to  the  operations  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  to 
those  of  Crassus  in  Parthia.  The  latter  expedition, 
indeed,  did  not  take  place  till  a  period  somewhat 
later  than  that  which  we  have  now  reached  ;  but  as 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  course  of  events  at  Rome, 


>*■  Cicem.  ad  Atticutn.  li.epist.        "*  Caesar,  de  Bello  Oallico,  I. 
XII. :  pro  Domo,  16.    Suetoaiiu,    6,  7. 
in  Genre,  20. 
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it  may  be  a  little  anticipated,  in  order  that  the  thread    chap. 
of  our  story  may  not  be  interrupted,  as  we  proceed  J^^~^ 
from  the  exile  of  Cicero  to  the  actual  beginning  of  J^g  JJ^j^ 
the  civil  war.  J(  g;  gf* 


A  a  2 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

CAIU8    JULIUS    CJBSAR. A    SKETCH     OP     THE    ROMAN 

HISTORY     FROM    THE    APPOINTMENT    OF    C£SAR    TO 
THE    COMMAND     IN     GAUL    TO     HIS    DEATH. — FROM 

u.c.  696  TO  710,  A.C.  59  to  44. 

CHAP.    The  proceedings  of  the  triumvirate,  and  the  supreme 

» — ^-l-'  influence  which  its  members  had  exercised  during 

u.c.  6M     the  consulship  of  Caesar,  were  a  sufficient  proof  that 

A.C.  69      the  effects  of  Sylla's  victory  were  already  lost,  and 

CotUiJoD     ^^^^  ^^^®  aristocracy  was  unable  to  resist  the  enemies 

uShII^SJu*  ^y  '^^om  it  was  again  assailed.     That  coalition  be- 

hJ**^.  tween  the  popular  party  and  individuals  of  great 

personal  distinction,  which  had   before  taken  place 

when  Marius  united  himself  with  Sulpiciu.s,  had  now 

been  repeated  ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  Sylla  to 

assert  by  arms  the  authority  of  the  senate,  it  had 

been  repeated  with  more  entire  success.     The  part 

of  Sulpicius  had   been  hitherto  performed  by  Vati- 

nius;  it  was  now  to  devolve   on  P.  Clodius,  who 

having  entered  on  his  tribuneship  in  the  month  of 

December  694,  and  being  supported  not  only  by  the 

influence  of  the  triumvirs,  but  by  the  consuls  elect, 

Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  would  use  all  the  authority 
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of  their  office  in  his  favour,  and  bv  the  terror  of    chap. 

VIII. 

CaBsar  8  military  force,  was  likelv  to  pursue  his  career  * — /-^ 

.   .       ,        ,  '  From 

With  little  im{)e<liment '.     His  chief  object  was  to  ^9:P^ 
eflfect  the  ruin  of  Cicero,  as  by  so  doing  he  would  at  ^^-  ^ 
once  gratify  a  i>er8onal  enmity  of  his  own,  and  would  Tribune- 
deprive  the  senate  of  the  most  eloquent  and,  with  all  ciLuLf^nd 
his  faults,  the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most^li? 
upright  of  their  defenders.  ^^*^ 

During  the  earlier  months  of  CaBsar's  consulship, 
Cicero  had  ^Ijsonted  himself  from  Rome*,  but  he 
had  returned  thither  in  June,  soon  after  the  passing 
of  the  law  of  Vatinius,  which  conferred  on  Caesar 
the  command  in  Gaul,  and  the  unusual  power  of 
nominating  his  own  lieutenants.  He  already  appre- 
lioTided  the  effects  of  the  enmity  of  Clodius,  and 
was  at  first  inclined  to  accept  the  offer  made  him  by 
C.Tsar,  that  he  would  accompany  him  as  his  lieu- 
tenant into  CJaul '.  But  encouraged  by  the  apparent 
)>opularity  which  he  enjoyed,  and  receiving  from 
PomjH'y  the  strongest  assurances  that  Clodius  would 
not  think  of  attacking  him,  and  that  if  he  should  do 
so  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  life  rather  than  that 
Cicero  sliould  be  injured,  he  was  persuaded  to  remain 
in  Rome  and  abide  the  issue  *,  Accordingly  Clodius, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  entered  on  his  tri- 
buneship  in  December,  and  immediately  professed 
his  intention  of  visiting  upon  Cicero's  head  the 
execution   of  Lentulus,   Cethegus,   and   the  other 

>  Cicero,  pro  Scttio.  17.  *  Rpbt.  ad  Attionm  II.  epict. 

»  KpUt.  ui  Allicum,   II.  rpUt.     XVI 11. 
IV.-\VII.  «  EpUt.  ad  Altie«a^  vpiit.  XX. 
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CHAP,  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He  was  sure  of  the  Bup{>ort 
"; — r-^  of  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius ;  and  he  boasted 
U.C.  695  also  that  he  was  acting  with  the  entire  concurrence 
A.C.  59      of  the  triumvirate.     Mobs,  consistmcf  of  slaves  and 

to  44. 

the  lowest  of  the  people  *,  were  openly  armed  and 
organized  to  overawe  every  attempt  of  Cicero's 
friends  to  defend  him  by  legal  means ;  and  when 
the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  and,  a.s  Cicero 
asserts  •,  the  great  majority  of  respectable  citizens, 
put  on  mourning,  and  assumed  the  dress  of  suppli- 
ants, to  testify  their  grief  and  the  deep  interest 
which  they  felt  in  his  cause,  the  consuls  ordered  the 
senate  to  resume  their  usual  habit ;  and  Gabinius  in 
particular,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  multitude, 
told  them  that  the  senate  was  nothing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  the  equestrian  order  should 
soon  Ixi  made  to  suffer  for  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  abetting  Cicero's  proceedings  during  the  late  con- 
spiracy. It  is  added  that,  by  his  own  sole  authority, 
Gabinius  commanded  L.  Lamia,  a  citizen  who  had 
been  zealous  in  Cicero's  defence,  to  leave  Rome,  and 
not  to  come  within  two  hundred  Roman  miles  of 
the  city ' ;  an  exercise  of  power  which  is  men- 
tioned, indeed,  as  illegal  and  tyrannical,  but  which 
still  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  consuls  could  carry 
their  orders,  and  enforce  obedience. 

The  professed  measure  on  the  part  of  Clodius, 
which  filled  Cicero  with  such  lively  alarm,  was  a  law 
proposed  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  all  persons 

*  Cicero,  pro  Sextio,    13;    in        '  Pro  Sextio,  12. 
PllOD«B,&.  '  Cicero,  pro  Sextio.  12.  in. 
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guilty  of  putting  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  chap. 
trial  •.  It  is  said  that  when  this  law  was  brought  ~ — ■^— 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people  (who  were  sum-  '^'  V.  ^^ 

'^      *^        ^  to  710. 

moned  by  Clodius  to  meet  without  the  citv,  because  ^  c  S9 

■^  •  to  44. 

Csesar  could  not  otherwise,  as  commander  of  an 
army,  be  present  at  the  discussion),  Csesar  spoke  in 
favour  of  its  principle,  but  wished  that  it  should  not 
affisct  any  past  transactions.  This  exception,  how- 
erer,  would  have  so  defeated  Clodius's  main  object, 
that  it  was  not  admitted,  and  the  law  passed  in  its 
original  form,  which  denounced  punishment  against 
any  past  as  well  as  against  any  future  violation  of  its 
provisions.  But  still,  although  Cicero  might  liave 
been  brought  to  trial  under  this  act,  yet  the  natural 
prejudice  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  together  with 
the  strong  considerations  that  might  have  been 
urged  in  his  defence,  and  the  popularity  and  interest 
which  he  possessed,  might  have  rendered  his  con- 
demnation a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  His  ovfn 
conduct,  therefore,  as  he  himself  after\^'ards  confessed, 
was  the  main  occasion  of  his  ruin  ' ;  for  by  soliciting 
protection,  by  assuming  the  dress  of  a  suppliant,  and 
appealing  to  the  compassion  of  the  people,  he  in  a 
manner  anticipated  his  own  accusation,  and  ren- 
dere<l  the  motion  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for  the 
measures  adopted  in  his  consulship  less  startling  and 
extravagant  to  others,  by  seeming  himself  fully  to 
expect  it.  While  he  was  going  round  the  city  with 
his  friends,  all  wearing  the  same  air  of  dejection  and 

•  Dioo  CMiitt.  XXXVI II.  67.       •  Epitt.  ad  Atiicum.  III.  epkt. 
edit.  Uaocbv.  XV. 
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CHAP,  entreaty,  he  was  frequently  met  and  insulted  by 
Jj^'—-'  parties  of  the  armed  rabble  wbioh  actefl  under 
to7i(?*  Clodiu8*8  orders  '*,  and  lie  thus  coniproniiHed  his  own 
to  St**  dignity  without  any  advantage  to  his  interests.  He 
particularly  lalwured  to  obtain  the  support  of  Pom- 
pey,  from  whom  indeed,  both  on  public  and  private 
MtTioor  grounds,  he  had  a  right  to  look  for  it.  Hut  Pompey 
gj*^  had  entangled  himself  so  deeply  in  the  plans  of  the 
enemies  of  the  aristocracy,  that  he  could  not  act 
freely  on  either  side.  With  the  usual  fate  of  those 
men  whose  principles  are  not  firm  enough  to  keep 
them  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty,  but  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  check  them  in  their  deviations 
from  it,  and  to  hinder  them  from  ever  attaining  the 
rewards  of  wickedness,  Pompey  already,  it  is  pro- 
bable, repented  of  his  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  triumvirate,  and  found  that  the  confirmation  of 
his  acts  in  Asia  had  been  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  degradation  to  which  he  was 
reduced  of  being  a  tame  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  his 
friend,  and  of  the  outrages  of  a  man  like  Clodius. 
Thus  beset  with  shame  and  difficulties,  he  avoided  a 
personal  inter>'iew  with  Cicero,  who  came  himself  to 
his  Alban  villa  to  solicit  his  assistance;  and  when 
L.  Lentulus,  L.  Torquatus,  M.  Lucullus,  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga",  and  many  other  persons,  applied  to  him  to 
the  same  effect,  he  referred  them  to  the  consuls, 
saying  that  he,  as  a  private  individual,  did  not  like 

**  PluUrch,  ia  Cicerone,  30.  "  Cicero,  in  Pisonem,  31. 
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to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  tri])une  who  had  an    chap. 
armed  force  at  his  disposal ;  but  if  the  consuls  should  ^; — — ' 

'  '  From 

act   in   defence   of  the   Commonwealth,    with   the  ^-^r^^ 

to  710. 

authority  of  the  senate,  he  would  take  up  arms  to  a.c.  S9 
.  .  *  **•  '*^* 

join  them.  We  have  seen  Marius,  in  his  sixth  con- 
sulship, obliged  by  the  senate  to  act  against  his  own 
associate  Saturninus;  and  Pompey,  it  is  probable, 
would  gladly  have  obeyed  a  similar  call  to  retuni  to 
his  ovii\  natural  situation  as  defender  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  the  call  was  not  given ;  the  con- 
suls, it  is  said,  had  bound  themselves,  for  their  own 
private  interests,  to  abet  all  the  proceedings  of  Clo- 
dius  '* ;  and  thus  Pompey  remained  inactive  in  his 
villa,  and  Cicero,  despairing  of  any  effectual  sup|K)rt,  cu-erowiUi. 
and  unwilling,  as  he  tells  us",  to  be  the  occasion  of «"«»«, »nd 

^  « «i«cra«  of 

bloodsheil,  withdrew  by  night  from  Rome,  and  went 


into  voluntary  exile.  His  departure  relieved  hi8«««^n"Win. 
enemi€»s  from  every  difficulty ;  and  the  punishment 
which  a  judicial  sentence  would  hardly  have  pro- 
nounced, w;is  easily  inflicted  by  a  legislative  attainder. 
Clodiufl  pro|M>sed  a  law  forbidding  him,  in  the  usual 
language,  the  use  of  fire  and  water  within  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  Italy  '*,  denouncing  ]KMialties  against 
any  jierson  who  should  harI)our  him  within  those 
limits;  and  forbidding  any  one  to  move  for  his  recall 
either  in  the  senate  or  before  the  people.  Tliis  was 
carried  immediatelv,  and  not,  if  wo  mav  believe 
Cicero'*,  by  the  votes  of  tlu-  Hoiimn  |k'(»|i1i',  but  in 

"  Cicor«>.  pro  Scxtio.  lU.  Attirtim.  III.  rput.  iV.  Xil.  XV. 

"  Pro  .S««no.  '2i).  ot  mm}.  »*  Pro  Se»lio,  ii. 

'*  Cicero,  pro    Uuino,   19 1   ad 
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CHAP,    an  almost  empty  forum,  by  the  voices  of  that  rabble 
which  was  the  mere  instrument  of  Clodius's  violence. 


In   addition    to   this,    the   proj>erty  of  Cicero  was 

ordered  to  be  confiscated ;  his  house  on  the  Palatine 

hill  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  its  site  was  consecrated 

to  religious  purposes,  and  a  statue  of  Liberty  was 

erected  on  the  place  whereon  it  had  stood  ". 

A^-r  «f     It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  it  is  the  natural 

Sir^ik   t<Jndency  of  violent  measures  to  produce  a  reaction ; 

•bMinbb  and  this  eflfect  seems  to  ha^e  followed  from  the 

niTevr,  bat  i    i»      t     i 

hciMckcti  banishment  of  Cicero.  Scarcely  had  he  left  Italy, 
^f***  before  the  senate  began  to  exert  itself  to  procure  his 
CTodiu..  recall.  Pompey  also  was  at  last  roused  by  an  affront 
offered  to  him  by  Clodius,  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
irritating.  Tigranes,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 
"woB  amongst  the  prisoners  brought  to  Rome  by 
Pompey  on  his  return  from  Asia,  and  having  re- 
mained ever  since  in  capti>ity,  was  at  this  time 
under  the  custody  of  L.  Flavins,  one  of  Pompey's 
old  adherents,  and  now  one  of  the  praetors.  Clodius 
was  bribed,  as  it  is  said,  to  take  Tigranes  out  of  the 
hands  of  Flavius,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty  ".  This  happened  in  May,  little  more  than 
a  month  after  Cicero*s  retreat  from  Rome;  and 
Pompey  from  this  time  began  to  appear  in  the  senate, 
and  to  complain  of  the  late  proceedings  of  Clodius. 
On  the  first  of  June  the  senate  passed  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  Cicero's  recall,  without  a  single  dissen- 


.  **  Cicero, pro  Sextio,  24.    Dion     Cirero,   ad    Atticona,    111.    cpist. 
Cmmiu,  XXXVllI.  70.  VIII. 

n  Dion  CaMius.  XXXVIII.78. 
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tient  voice  " ;  but  Sextus  ^lius.  one  of  the  tribunes,    chap. 
interposed   his   negative,  and  for  the  present   pre- ' —  — 
▼ented    it   from   being    attended    with   any   effect  ^'^j  ••• 
Clodius,  meanwhile,  was  not  wanting  either  in  art  or  A.c.sd 
audacity  in  his  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  those 
perBons  whose  opposition  he  most  dreaded.     About 
the  b^^ning  of  August,  one  of  his  slaves  dropt  a 
dagger  near  the  senate-house  '*,  and  on  being  seized, 
and   examined   l>efore  the   consul  Gabinius,  it  was 
said  that  he  had  received  orders  from  his  master  to 
ite  Pompey,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Whether   this   plot  was  real  or  fictitious, 
Pompey  took  alarm  at  it,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  Clodius's  tribuneship  he  confined  himself  to  his 
boose'*,  the  arme<I  rabble  which  acted  under  Clodius 
fendering  it  unsafe  for  him,  it  is  said,  to  appear  in 
public.     The  other  individual  whom  Clodius  mostM.  c»toia 
feared  was  M,  C'ato,  and  him  he  contrivetl  to  remove  Cjftm. 
from  Rome,  by  forcing  him  to  accept  a  public  com- 
mission which  would  employ  him  abroad  for  a  con- 
riderable  time  ^'.     lUi  nature  Mill  deserve  our  notice, 
at  cfzemplifying  the  wide  extent  of  the  evils  which 
the  power  of  Rome  at  this  period  enabled  a  profli- 
gate demagogue  to  inflict. 

The  bland  of  Cyprus  was  early  flUed  with  Greek  sketch  or 
colonics,  and  was  first  conquered  by  Amasis,  king  of  uoar^tut 
£gypt,  al)out  five  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  years 
befmre  tlic  Christian  era  *'.     When  Egypt  was  over^ 

"  Clotro,  pro  Sotio,  SI .  "  Cle«ro.  pro  S«itio,  S8. 

**  Atoahn,    In  OnitkNi.  pro       **  HarodolM,     Ealorpo.    cap. 
MiloM.  tUtkk 

CiMro^  pro  8<itio^  SS. 
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^{\^^-  run  by  Cainb3r8e8,  the  Cjpriaiu  submitted  to  the 
Persian  dominion,  and  remained  attached  to  that 
empire,  although  sometimes  enjoying  a  practical 
independence,  till  its  final  overthrow  by  the  anns  of 
Alexander.  In  the  division  of  his  conquests  which 
followed  upon  his  untimely  death,  Cyprus  was  again 
united  to  the  new  Eg3rptian  monarchy  established 
by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Tragus '*;  and  although  its 
possession  was  often  disputed  by  the  kings  of  Syria, 
yet  it  still  continued  among  the  dei)endencies  of  the 
crown  of  Egypt,  and  appears  to  have  formed  what 
would  in  modem  language  be  called  an  appanage, 
being  bestowed  as  a  separate  principality  on  some 
member  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  it  was  ruled  in  this  manner  by 
a  brother  of  the  reigning  king  of  Egj'pt,  who  him- 
self also  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  said  that 
Clodius,  when  a  young  man,  having  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  during  the  period  of 
their  greatness,  applied  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  for 
money  to  pay  his  ransom  **,  and  that  Ptolemy  sent 
so  small  a  sum  that  the  pirates  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  afterwanls,  from  what  motives  we  know  not, 
released  their  prisoner  gratuitously.  Clodius,  it  is 
added,  had  long  resented  the  behaviour  of  Ptolemy 
on  this  occasion,  and  now  gladly  availed  himself  of 
his  present  power  to  propose  a  law,  declaring  the 
island  of  Cyprus  forfeited  to  the  Roman  republic. 
The  only  possible  colour  for  such  an  act  was  a  pre- 

**  Strabo,  XI V.  782,  ediu  Xy-        **  Strabo,  ubi  supra. 
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tended  will  of  the  late  king  of  Egypt,  by  which  he    chap. 
WIS  said    to   have  assigned  his   dominions   to    the ": — v-^ 

rrotn 

Roman  people.  But  the  reality  of  this  instrument  ^'f.^?®* 
was  so  questionable,  that  the  senate  had  never  ^  c  59 
chosen  to  act  ujwn  it,  and  the  present  king  of  Egj'pt 
had  lately  been  acknowledged  as  a  lawful  sovereign, 
so  that  his  brother,  the  ruler  of  Cyprus,  holding  his 
crown  by  the  same  title,  was  in  equity  equally  in- 
cluded in  this  acknowledgment.  It  was  sufficient, 
however,  that  the  island  was  a  tempting  prize,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  Romans  enabled  them  to 
seize  it  with  impunity.  Its  fertility,  indeed,  and 
abundant  resources  of  every  kind,  were  highly  cele- 
brated, and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  that 
they  could  build  and  send  to  sea  a  ship  of  the  largest 
size,  without  applying  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
supply  of  a  single  article  required  in  her  construc- 
tion and  cfjuipment  '*.  Tlie  law  for  the  forfeiture 
being  jMLssed,  Ciodius  proposed  by  a  separate  law  to 
intrust  M.  Cato  with  the  execution  of  it,  and  he  was 
accordingly  despatched  with  prsetorian  authority  to 
carr^'  into  effect  a  measure  which  he  is  said  to  have 
abhorre<l  for  its  injustice.  He  was,  besidt%  ordered 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  certain  individuals  who 
had  lx?cn  exiled  by  the  government  of  Byzantium"; 
and  these  two  employments  were  expected  to  detain 
him  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  distance  from 
Rome. 

Tliey  were,  however,  both  executed  without  any  J*"*^ 

MMviowr 

»  Aiiiiiii«iiwJifamlllMi.XIV.       *•  ClMra.Bro8mtlo,90.    Pl».«rCM.te 
Sl.«dit.  Valci.  tvek.  b  Cmom.  M.  <^TF«*- 
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CHAP,  difficultj.  Ptolemy,  hearing  of  the  sentence  of  de- 
^ — — '  position  issued  against  him,  swallowed  poison  in 
to 710?*  despair";  and  Cato  being  informed  of  his  death, 
toSi.**  *^^^  ^^®  famous  M.  Brutus,  his  nephew,  immediately 
to  Cyprus,  to  secure  the  king's  projwrty,  while  he 
himself  first  went  to  Byzantium  to  discharge  his 
commission  there.  As  soon  as  this  was  effected  he 
rejoined  his  nephew  in  Cyprus,  and  superintended 
the  sale  of  the  confiscated  treasures  with  an  excessive 
and  almost  ridiculous  minuteness,  allowing  nothing 
to  be  sold  except  in  his  own  presence,  and  doing  his 
utmost  to  procure  a  good  price  for  every  article ". 
Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  Munatius  Plancus,  one 
of  his  most  devoted  friends,  arrived  in  Cyprus  to 
join  him ;  but  happening  to  call  on  Cato  when  he 
was  transacting  business  with  his  principal  officer,  he 
was  refused  admittance.  He  complained  of  this 
afterwards  to  Cato,  and  received  from  him  a  very 
rough  answer,  being  told  that  Canidius,  the  officer 
with  whom  Cato  had  been  engaged,  was  the  person 
most  deser>ing  of  confidence  from  his  experience 
and  integrity,  and  that  Cato  therefore  preferred  his 
company.  Not  content  with  having  said  this  to 
Munatius  himself,  Cato,  with  characteristic  indeli- 
cacy, repeated  it  afterwards  to  Canidius,  and  Muna- 
tius then,  feeling  himself  offended,  absented  himself 
from  Cato's  table,  and  did  not  go  to  him  when  sent 
for  to  assist  him  in  the  despatch  of  business.  This 
behaviour  shocked  Cato's  notions  of  discipline,  and 

*f  Plntareh.  in  Catooe,  36.  Am-        *  PluUu^  87. 
nianus  MarcdHiiM,  abi  supra. 
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he  threatened  to  fine  him  for  his  disobedience ;  but  chap. 
Munatius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and  re-  ^; — ^/-^ 
mained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  ^'  ?•  *^ 

to  710, 

his  former  friend.     Afterwards,  however,  they  both  a.c.59 

^  U)  44. 

were  invite<l  to  an  entertainment  at  the  same  house, 
and  Cato  arriving  after  the  guests  had  taken  their 
places  at  the  table,  asked  his  host  to  which  couch  he 
ought  to  go ;  when  being  told  to  choose  any  place 
that  he  liked,  he  said  that  he  would  then  fix  himself 
near  Munatius,  and  accordingly  he  lay  on  the  sofa 
next  to  him  for  the  whole  evening,  but  made  no 
further  advances  towards  a  reconciliation.  But  at 
the  request  of  his  wife  Marcia,  he  afterwards  wrote 
to  MunaUua,  requesting  him  to  call  at  his  house  as 
on  buahiesB,  and  Munatius  coming,  and  being  de- 
tained by  Marcia  till  all  other  visitors  were  gone, 
Cato  then  went  in  to  him,  threw  his  arms  around 
him,  and  embraced  him  with  great  cordiality.  This 
ttory  exhibits  very  fairly  Cato's  characteristic  good 
and  bad  qualities";  and  as  Plutarch  professes  to 
copy  it  from  the  account  of  Munatius  himself,  it 
retttf  on  sufficient  authority  to  deserve  our  belief, 
and  may  therefore  be  readily  admitted ;  for  the  well 


*  SoHM  points   hi    tUf  ilorj  Ctio  and  Johnaoo  appev  to  iuv« 

■mmC  rMiriaa  tb«   r— dw  of  Dr.  bonM  a  oooMdcrmblo  r«»nnibl>nco 

Jobnioo,  wIm»  y  nid  bgr  Botwell  to  o«o  uMMbor  t   sad,  had  Oito 

to  Imvo  oUta  aado  lodlwct  ad-  boon   •    Cbriatlaa,   tko   Hkanaw 


vanoaa  loirarda  a  roooodlhlkM,    wodd  hatrt   bota  BM>ro  parftet. 
whaa  1m  Ittd  oibadad  hia  Maadi    Hb  dMradar  woald  iMva  baoa  ftr 


bv  aooM  radaaaw  i  aapactiaf  that  battar  thaa  H  wai^  bad  ba  baan 

they  wooM  aeeapl  aaeb  toaaaa  af  taagbt  to  atragfia  agaiaat  bia  prlda 
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lo  bet,  tba  aaiaral  djipoitrtaaa  of  tbaoi. 
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CHAP,  attested  personal  anecdotes  of  eminent  individuals 
^r— -'-— '  are  so  rare  in  lioman  history,  that  we  may  well  be 
^'^[^  pardoned  for  noticing  those  which  do  present  them- 
A.C.M      selves  to  our  curiosity. 

to44k 

Meanwhile  the  consular  elections  at  Rome  came 

on,   and   P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther,   and  Q. 

Cscilius  Metellus  Nepos,  were  elected  to  succeed 

Piso  and  Gabinius.     Lentulus  had  been  a?dilc  during 

Cicero's  consulship,  and  his  disjiositions  were  known 

to  be  such,  that  Cicero  conceived  his  appointment  to 

be  a  favourable  omen  for  himself.     Metellus,  during 

his  tribuneship,  had  affronted  Cicero  personally,  and 

had   acted    uniformly  against   the  aristocracy ;  but 

he  was  so  much  under  the   influence  of   Pompey, 

that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  him  under  the 

MMriff*-     present  circumstances.      Accordingly,  on    the  very 

ttam?L     day  on  which  the  new  consuls   came   into   oflice, 

Ciem.       P.  Lentulus  brought  the  case  of  Cicero  Iwfore  tlie 

ft  f\  gac 

'  senate,  and  found  that  body  almost  unanimously 
disposed  in  his  favour  *•.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
law  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  repealing  his 
sentence  of  banishment ;  but  the  assembly  held  for 
this  purpose  was  interrupted  by  the  armed  partisans 
of  Clodius " ;  Q.  Cicero  was  assaulted  and  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  the  tribunes  friendly  to  Cicero's 
cause  were  driven  from  the  forum,  and  great  num- 
bers of  citizens  were  murdered  in  the  riot.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion,  P.  Sextius,  another  tribune, 
zealously  devoted  to  Cicero,  was  wounded  and  left 

"•  Ckcro,  pro  Sextio,  34.  "  Cicero,  pro  Sextio,  85. 
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for  dead  in  the  temple  of  Castor  " ;  and  these  atro-    chap. 

VIII 

CIOU8  act«  were  perpetrated   without  receiving  any  ^: —  — 
check  from  the  authority  of  the  government.     But  ^'^'  ^^ 
T.  Annius  Milo,  who  was  also  among  the  tribunes  of -^-c** 

.  .  ^  to  44. 

this  year,  and  who  was  of  a  teini>er  well  fitted  to 
render  him  a  pro})er  antagonist  to  Clodius  in  such 
times  of  disorder,  seeing  the  laws  utterly  powerless 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city,  resolved  to  meet 
the  rioters  on  their  own  ground  ;  and  while  on  the 
one  hand  he  threatened  Clodius  ^nth  a  legal  prose- 
cution for  his  acts  of  violence  ",  he  prepared,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  restrain  his  outrages  by  force;  and, 
liaving  procured  a  body  of  gladiators  and  armed 
retainers,  he  enabled  the  aristocratical  party  to  speak 
and  act  with  more  freedom.     Then  it  was  that  the"fj«'^ 

ouled  froin 

senate  and  people,  with  wonderful  unanimity,  passed  *'»'••  '»•* 
the  law  for  Cicero's  recall ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  August 
he  returned  once  more  to  Italy  '\  and  was  received 
at  Brundusium  with  a  kindness  which  was  a  fore- 
taste of  the  universal  feeling  soon  after  manifested 
towards  him  in  every  quarter.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Btiindusium,  he  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  capital. 
Deputies  from  the  several  towns  met  him  on  the 
road  with  their  coogratulations ;  and  when  he  ap- 
proached Rome,  there  was  not  a  single  individual  of 
any  note,  except  his  avowed  enemies,  who  did  not 
come  forth  to  welcome  him.  As  he  entered  by  the 
Cai»ene  gate,  the  steps  of  the  temples  were  thronged 
with  multitudes  of  the  poorest  of  the  {leople,  who 

**  Cleara.  pro  8«itW.  87.  *•  Cio«ro.  Ei>Mt.  ad  Atticum,  I V. 

"  Cio«o.pro8«ilio,40.«lMq.    •pte.  I. 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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CHAP,  expressed  their  joj  by  the  loudest  cheen ;  and  as 
^----.. — '  he  iwssed  through  the  streets  to  the  capitol,  he  was 
u.cns     every   wliere  cTeettHl   with  the  same   acclamations, 

le  710i|  * 

A.c,4§      and  surrouiuled  by  a  similar  concourse.     Thi«  was, 

to  44« 

indeed,  a  triumphal  procession  far  more  honourable 
than  those  of  victorious  generals ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  proved,  that  Cicero  was  not  only  regarded 
by  a  party,  but  possessed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
respect  and  afTection  of  the  people  at  large.  He 
reaped  on  this  day  the  just  reward  of  that  upright 
and  impartial  course  which  he  had  pursued  since  the 
commencement  of  his  jwlitical  life ;  supporting  the 
moderate  ascendency  of  the  aristocratieal  ]»arty,  yet 
not  ashamed  to  advocate  the  rights  and  promote  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  classes ;  the  queller  of  a  pro- 
fligate insurrection,  but  unseduced  to  abuse  his 
victory,  or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  animosity  or  ambi- 
tion, by  shedding  any  blood  that  was  not  demanded 
by  justice  and  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Pwyyfa  One  of  the  first  things  which  he  did  after  his  re- 
eontroiier  tum,  was  to  proposc  a  law  for  investing  Pom|)ey 
laarktu      with  another  extraordinary  commission.     Tliere  had 

ttroogbont  •'  •r*  •» 

ttoMpire.  been  for  some  time  a  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome", 
which,  as  was  natural,  disposed  the  multitude  to 
tumult ;  and  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  return,  a  mob 
assembled  round  the  senate-house,  and  calling  aloud 
that  Pompey  should  be  intrusted  with  the  controul 
of  the  markets,  they  inquired  Cicero  by  name  to 
propose  a  vote   to   that   effect.     Accordingly,   the 

■  Cicero,  ad  Atfimm.  IV.  epUt.  I. 
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senate,  on  his  suggestion,  resolved  that  Pompev  chap. 
Hhould  be  appointed  with  ftill  jwwers  to  manage  '^ — .— ^ 
every  thing  relating  to  the  supply  of  the  comi'c.695 
markets  in  every  part  of  the  empire  for  five  years ;  a.c.  m 
and  a  law  to  the  same  pur|>ose  was  submitted  to  the 
assembly  of  the  j)eople.  C.  Messius,  however,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  proposed  another  law,  in  which 
Pompey*8  authority  wa.s  extended  still  more,  inas- 
much as  it  conferred  on  him  the  controul  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  fleet  and  army,  and  bestowed  on  him 
a  power  in  all  the  provinces  paramount  to  that  of  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  immediately  governed. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the8i»  additions  to  the 
original  proi)ositioii  were  approvetl  by  the  jwople  or 
not ;  hut  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  were 
rejected.  Still  the  power  actually  committed  to 
Pompey  was  exceedingly  great;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  people  conferred  such  pjeat  charges  on 
individual  citizens,  was  a  sure  s^-mptom  of  that  help- 
lenness  in  themselves,  and  that  habit  of  de|>endence 
for  every  thing  upon  their  government,  which  show 
that  a  nation  is  fit  only  for  despotism. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  year  696  was  marked  byiu»uiatiM 
nothing  that  deeerres  particular  notice.    The  senate,  dS! 

T  MjWm- 

on  the  re|K)rt  of  the  pontifices",  before  whom  theMik* 
(|ne8tion  had  been  previously  argued,  resolved  that 


the  consecration  of  the  site  of  Cicero's  house 
not  valid ;  and  tliat  the  ground  should  be  given  back 

»  Ctotro,Ml  Attlatm.  IV.  apbt  II.  and  HI. 
Bb2 
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CHAP,  to  him,  and  a  sum  presented  to  him  out  of  the 
treasurj  to  enable  him  to  restore  the  building. 
Smaller  sums  were  also  voted  to  him  to  re|mir  the 
damagfc  which  his  country  houses  had  sustained. 
But  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  rel>uil<ling 
his  house  in  Rome,  were  dispersed  on  the  third  of 
November  by  the  armed  rabble  under  the  command 
of  Clodius;  the  house  of  hi.s  brother  Quintus  was 
deliberately  set  on  fire  by  the  same  assailants ;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  a  house  belonging  to  Mile 
was  attacked  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  last 
occasion,  however,  Q.  Flaccus  sallied  out  from  an- 
other of  Mile's  houses  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
party,  and  attacking  Clodius,  killed  a  number  of  his 
most  notorious  followers,  and  obliged  him  to  save 
his  own  life  by  flight.  At  the  same  time,  also, 
Clodius,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  threat- 
ened with  a  prosecution  by  Milo ;  but,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Metellus,  the  consul, 
and  of  his  brother,  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the 
praetors,  he  succeeded  in  postponing  his  trial  till 
after  the  comitia  had  been  held  for  the  election  of 
sediles  '^  He  was  a  candidate  for  that  office ;  calcu- 
lating that,  if  he  should  gain  it,  he  should  be  able 
to  shelter  himself  under  its  protection  from  the 
impeachment  of  his  adversaries  for  another  year ; 
and  being,  in  fact,  elected,  he  inimediately  com- 
menced in  his  turn  a  prosecution  against  Milo, 
whom  he  charged  with  disturbing  the  public  peace". 


"  Eptst.  ad  AtticwD,  IV.  epist.        "  Cioero,  pro  Sextb,  44. 
III. 
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[\   S'xtiu!*,    wlio,    when    tribuno,   lia«l    l)eeii    nearly    chap. 
munlered  bv  the  followers  of  Clodius,  wjis  now  also  ^:: — ..— 

'  Kioin 

himself  brought  to  trial  for  the  same  offence;  but  ux'. 695 
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he  was   defended  by  Cicero   in   one   of  his   most  a.c.  59 

^  toU. 

eloquent  orations,  and  was  acquittecl.  The  trial  of 
Milu  was  adjounied  from  time  to  time,  till  it  was 
either  al)andone<l  altogether,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
have  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 

The  consuls  for  the  year  G97  were  Cn.  Cornelius  Aflkirof 
Lentulus  Maroellinus,  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus ;  AuktM, 
the  fonuer  warmly  disj>osed  in  favour  of  the  aristo-  Egypt, 
cratical  juirty ;  the  latter  a  respectable  and  moderate 
man,  who  is  knovm  as  the  father-in-law  of  Augustus 
CaM«ar,  having  married  Atia,  his  mother,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husljand,  C.  Octavius.  About 
this  time  the  {lartisans  of  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
procure  for  him  another  extraordinary  command. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt ",  having  been  exi)elled 
from  his  throne  by  his  subjects,  had  come  to  Rome 
during  the  preceding  year,  in  the  hoi>e  of  rtHJOvering 
his  kingdom  through  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
government.  It  is  Kai<l  that  he  gained  many  par- 
tisans by  brilK'ry  ;  and  1k»  this  as  it  may,  the  senate 
fiassetl  a  vote  that  he  should  be  restored,  and  the 
consul,  P.  IxMituius  Spinther,  to  whose  lot  Cilicia 
had  fallen  in  the  distribution  of  provinces,  was  ap- 
]K>intod  to  carry  the  vote  into  execution.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  a  deputation  of  a  hundred  citizens 
of  Alexandria  had  l>een  desjNitcluHi  from  Egypt  to 

•  DionCaMiiu.  XXXIX.  07. 
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CHAP,  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  PtoIeniy'B  bribes 
and  intrigues ;  and  the  king,  imitating  the  conduct 
of  Jugtirtha  on  a  like  occasion,  had  caused  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  be  assassinated,  some  on 
their  way  to  Rome,  and  others  in  the  city  itself. 
Still  it  appears  that  the  influence  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  money,  or  by  the  hope  that  his  rcrsto- 
ration  would  afford  to  many  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  military  commands  and  emoluments,  was 
likely  not  only  to  save  him  from  punishment,  but 
even  to  secure  his  return  to  his  kingdom ;  when  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  a  propliecy  had  been 
found  in  the  Sibylline  Ixwks,  warning  the  iiomans 
"  not  to  restore  a  king  of  Egypt  to  his  throne  with 
the  aid  of  numbers,  but  that  in  any  other  way  they 
might  effect  it.**  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  injuiir- 
tion  of  the  sibyl,  C.  Cato,  one  of  the  tribunes,  sum- 
moned the  keepers  of  the  mystic  books  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  obliged  them  to  repeat 
the  oracle  exactly.  It  may  be  hoi)ed  that  he  availed 
himself  of  this  expedient  to  baffle  the  intrigue;  <»f 
Ptolemy  and  his  supporters  from  an  honest  imlig- 
nation  at  their  crimes,  and  that  it  was  taken  up  by 
a  large  party  in  the  senate  >»ith  the  same  feelings. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  subject  was  debated 
with  considerable  warmth  **.  Pompey's  friends  pro- 
posed tliat  he  should  be  commissioned  to  restore  the 
king;  since  his  name  and  authority,  now  that  the 
support  of  an  army  was  forbidden,  were  more  likely 

*  Cicero,  ad  Familiarct,  I.  epist.  I.  ct  Mq. 
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to  suooeed  than  those  of  any  other  person.     Cicero    chap. 
and  Hortensius  insisted  that  P.  Lentulus  should  not^; '- 

r  Toin 

be  deprived  of  an  office  which  the  senate  had  already  ^-9:^ 
committed  to  him ;  but  C.  Cato,  finding  that  Pompey's  ac.  sa 
claims  were  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy,  and  that 
the  appointment  would  probably  remain  with  Len- 
tuJus,  brought  in  a  law  to  take  away  that  officer's 
command  *'.  In  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
succeeiled ;  but  his  determined  opposition,  and  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  partisans  of  Pomi)ey  and 
Ijentulus,  disappointed,  for  the  present,  the  hopes  of 
Ptolemy;  who,  despairing  of  his  return,  retired  to 
Ephesus,  and  there,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  to  which 
be  might  be  exposed  from  the  relations  of  those 
whom  he  had  murdered,  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tuary, under  the  protection  of  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Diana  **. 

While  these  tnmsactions  were  occurring,  CsBsar,  OMrat 
as  usual,  was  paning  the  winter  at  Lucca,  on  the 
Tery  southeni  extremity  of  his  province,  and  regard- 
ing, with  no  indifferent  eye,  the  state  of  affiiirs  at 
Rome.  He  had  just  concIudiHi  his  se(*ond  cam- 
paign, which  he  had  8ignalize<i  by  his  famous  victory 
oyer  the  Ner^ii;  and  for  this,  together  with  his 
other  wifleomw,  he  soon  after  reoeiTed  from  the 
Mnate  an  unpreoedented  honour,  in  the  ap|K)intment 
of  H  solcTT---'-  ff  thanksgiving,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue for  I  lays".    But  the  aristocratical  party, 

**  CIcOTo.  wl  Q.  PntrvoK  II.       •  Cmmr,  d«  Bdio  OaOeo.  U. 
Mbt.  III.  a5.    Clowo,  d«  Profladii  Oo—i 
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CHAP,  retaining  a  lively  resentment  against  him  lor  the 
seditious  tenoiir  of  his  eonsuUhip,  and  viewing  his 
present  extensive  military  conmiand  with  a  very 
reasonable  jealousy,  were  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  knovm  sentiments  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  and  of  the  moderation  of  the  other,  to 
commence  an  attack  upon  him  and  his  measures. 
TiMaiiMo-  Scarcely  had  the  present  consuls  been  elected,  when 
pwty  P.  Rutilius  Lupus",  one  of  the  tribunes,  brought 

nmkiifct    forward  in  the  senate  the  question  of  Caesar  s  agni- 


iahbcMi-  rian  law,  by  which  the  lands  of  Campania  were 
assigned  for  division  among  the  poorer  citizens.  This 
had  been  always  an  obnoxious  measure  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  as  it  cut  off  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  the  public  revenue;  for  the 
whole  of  Campania  having  been  forfeited  to  the 
Roman  people  after  the  revolt  of  Capua  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  had  been  since  let  out  to  indivi- 
duals, and  the  rent  arising  from  these  estates 
afforded  a  considerable  and  constant  income  to  the 
treasury.  Tlius,  when  P.  Rulius,  in  the  agrarian 
law  which  he  brought  forward  during  Cicero's  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  include  Campania  among 
the  districts  tliat  were  to  be  di>'ided,  Cicero  attacked 
this  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  parts  of  the  whole 
scheme.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Caesar's  law 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  measure  which  ought  to 
be  rescinded  as  soon  as  possible;  but  as  Pompey 
was  not  present  when  P.  Lupus  first  laid  the  subject 

**  Cicero,  ad  Quinttun  Fratrem,  II.  eput.  I. 
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))efore  the  senate,  it  was  judged  riglit  to  postpone    chap. 
the  discussion  of  a  question,  in  which  the  triumvirate  '^ — v— 

From 

was  so  nearly  concerned,  till  he  could  attend  to  take  ^<^-  ^^ 
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a  part  in  it.  On  the  fifth  of  April  *\  however,  after  a.c.  m 
a  vote  had  passed  to  grant  Ponipey  the  sum  of  forty 
millions  of  Roman  money  (322,916/.  13*.  4</.),  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  controller  of  the 
markets,  the  agrarian  law  was  again  mentioned ;  the 
large  grant  which  had  just  been  made  out  of  the 
treasury,  made  its  poverty  more  deeply  felt,  and 
rendered  the  recovery  of  the  Cam])anian  rents  more 
desirable ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  stormy  debate  it 
was  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Cicero,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Campania  should  be  formally 
discussed  in  a  full  senate,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May. 
But  the  fifteenth  of  May  arrived,  and  the  lands  of 
Campania  were  suffered,  without  dispute,  to  remain 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Caesar's  law  ;  while,  in- 
stead of  commencing  any  attack  on  Ctesar's  measures, 
Cicero  alx)ut  this  time  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
senate  full  of  the  highest  praises  on  his  conduct  in 
Ganl  **,  and  recommending  that  his  province  should 
still  be  contiiuied  to  him«  when  some  members  had 
proposed  that  a  new  ofiieer  should  be  sent  out  to 
succeed  him,  according  to  the  usual  practice  and  law 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  appc>ars  that  Cicero,  ever  ck*n>u 
since  his  return  from  exile,  had  l>een  disgusteci  with  ^'Zttnx 
the  high  anHtocratical  {tarty,  and  finding  that  they  rtmucd 
regarded  him  with  jealousy,  according  to  his  own'^^' 

<  icOTo,  ad  Qdatim  FMtmb,    9fkLl\. 
II.   epist.  V.I    ad    FmbIHv.  I.       •  De  Proriadls  CoMalwibm. 
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CHAP,  sooount  *\  he  was  naturally  disixwed  to  seek  the 
friendship,  or  at  least  to  deprecate  the  enmity,  of 
their  opponents.  Accordingly,  on  the  trial  of  P. 
Sextius,  when  he  attacked  P.  Vatinius,  one  of  Caesar's 
instruments  during  his  oonsubhip,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  he  was  careful  to  speak  of  Csesar  himself 
in  terms  of  respect ".  Still  he  seemed  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  cause  which  he  had  formerly  upheld : 
he  openly  extolled  the  conduct  of  M.  Bibulus**, 
Ctesar's  late  colleague:  he  supported  the  interests 
of  P.  Lentulus  in  opposition  to  the  friends  of  Pom- 
pey,  in  the  question  of  the  king  of  Kgypt's  restora- 
tion ;  and  aliove  all,  his  motion  on  the  fifth  of  April 
seemed  to  be  the  pledge  of  his  determined  enmity 
to  the  party  of  the  triumyirate.  It  was  received  as 
such  by  the  high  aristocratical  party,  who  displayed 
an  evident  joy  at  the  prospect  of  an  irreconcileable 
quarrel  between  him,  and  Pompey,  and  Caesar. 
Cicero  took  alarm  at  this,  and  having  probably  re- 
ceived some  personal  grounds  of  offence  from  the 
aristocratical  leaders,  he  despatched,  within  five 
days  *•,  a  small  work  of  his  own  composition  to  Caesar, 
couched  in  language  designedly  complimentary,  on 
purpose,  as  he  himself  confesses,  to  bind  him  to  his 
reconciliation  with  Caesar,  and  to  cut  off  the  possi- 
bility of  his  reuniting  himself  with  the  aristocracy. 
Still  his  conduct  in  the  senate,  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
had  so  offended  and  alarmed  Pompey,  that  leaving 

^7  Ad  Familiu-e*.  I.  epUt.   IX.        *  Ad  FamUicret,  I.  epist.  IX. 
Ad  AtticuoD,  IV.  cpist.  V,  »«  Ad  Atticum,  IV.  epist.  V. 

*  Cicero,  in  Vatiaium,  6,  7. 
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Rome  immediately,  as  if  to  superintend  the  business    chap. 

•  *  VIII 

of  his  office  as  controller  of  the  markets,  he  paid  a  ' — ^y—^ 
Visit  to  Cssar  at  Lucca  **,  and  there  consulted  with  u.c  695 
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him  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  ax.  59 
Cicero's  opposition  to  their  measures.  From  Lucca 
Pompey  crossed  over  to  Sardinia,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Q.  Cicero,  who  held  a  public  situation  in 
that  island  **.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  services  which 
he  hatl  roiidtred  to  Marcus  Cicero,  and  reminded 
Quintus  that  he  had  answered  to  him  for  his  brother  s 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  triumvirate,  when 
soliciting  their  concurrence  in  his  proposed  recall 
from  Imnishment.  Quintus,  it  is  probable,  lost  no 
time  in  reporting  this  conversation  to  his  brother ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  produced  on  him  the  desired 
eflbot,  for  he  dropped,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Campanian  question,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  political  business  altogether. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  M.  Cato  Retn™  of 
returned  to  Rome  from  C3rprus,  bringing  with  him  a  Romt. 
eoalMeimble  treasure  which  luul  belonged  to  the  late 
sorereign  of  the  island.  As  hb  Tessel  advanced  up 
the  Tiber  ",  the  senate,  headed  by  the  two  consols, 
and  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  private  dti- 
sens,  came  out  of  the  city,  and  descendinl  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  weloome  him ;  but  he  pnKceded 

"  Cic«ro,MlFMBUiar«i,I.«|iiit.  cm!    Um   Mspira.      Cicero,   pro 

IX.  Soaoro.  Fngm.  Orat.  ab  Aa|^ 

**  He    «M  OM   of  PoMM't  Maio  •dllarMB. 

liMiMMMte,  la  ih*  mttIm  «r  m-  «•  ValltiM  Patwwl-.  II.  4A. 
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without  noticing  thin  compliment,  till  he  reached  the 
Hjwt  where  the  treasure  was  to  be  landed.  Still 
further  to  testify  their  regard  for  him,  the  senate 
proposed  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  pnetor  for 
the  following  year  **,  by  voting  that  he  should  be 
appointed  prsDtor  at  the  next  oomitia,  **  extra  ordi- 
nem,"  that  is,  by  virtue  of  the  senate's  resolution, 
independently  of  the  votes  of  the  centuries.  But 
Cato  disapproving  of  such  an  unusual  measure,  and 
conscious  also  that,  if  it  were  contested  by  the  jwpular 
party,  it  would  greatly  prejudice  his  prospects  of 
success  when  he  became  a  candidate  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  declined  the  compliment  thus  oftere<l  him. 
It  is  said  also,  that  he  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero"  in  wishing  to  declare  the  tribuneship  of 
Clodius  illegal,  and  all  the  acts  passed  in  it  to  be 
consequently  invalid,  and  that  he  openly  csjioummI 
the  cause  of  Clodius  on  this  question.  In  doiii^^ 
this  he  was  defending,  in  fact,  the  validity  of  his  own 
proceedings  in  Cj^arus,  which,  as  his  commission  wan 
bestowed  on  him  by  a  law  of  Clodius,  would  them- 
selves have  lost  their  authority,  if  that  commission 
were  not  legally  conferred.  But  the  aristocratical 
party  in  general  were  disposed  to  coalesce  with 
Clodius  at  the  present  moment,  l^ecause  he  was  now 
at  enmity  with  Pompey ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  alienated  Cicero  from  them,  and  in- 
clined him,  as  we  have  se^n,  to  relinquish  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  triumvirate. 

M  Valcriw  Maximiu.  IV.  1.  CMdat.     XXXIX.      100.     edit. 
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Li  Doniitius  iflnobarbus,  by  birth  and  by  prefer-    chap. 
ence  alike  attached  to  the  aristocracy,  was  preparing  ^r--— — ^ 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  i'  9- ^^ 

*     to  710, 

with  the  avowed  intention  of  procuring  the  recall  of  ^  J:  ** 
Caesar  from  his  province  '.     It  was  not  to  be  doubted  powmj 
tliat   he  would   receive  the  zealous  support  of  the^didi^ 
senate ;  and  if  the  comitia  were  held  by  the  present  (l^iiiMishjp. 
consul  Marcellinus,  his  election  was  most  likely  to 
follow.     To  prevent  it,  Pompey  and  Crassus  resolved 
to  come  forward  themselves  as  his  opponents ;  and 
that  the  comitia  might  not  be  held  by  an  unfriendly 
person,  C.  Cato  *^  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  prevailed 
on  to  stop  the  elections  by  his  negative,  till  the  year 
f'rjMrcd  and  the  present  consuls  went  out  of  office. 
\\  iH-ther  he  had  been  gained  over  by  Pompey  since 
his  opfjosition  to  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  or 
whether  he  only  served  the   triumvirate   from   his 
aversion  to  the  aristocrat ical  party,  we  cannot  clearly 
decide;  but  it  seems  that,  in  forbidding  the  comitia, 
he  professed  only  to  retaliate  upon  the  consul  Mar- 
cellinus, who,  by  appointing  fre<]uent  holydays,  had 
obstructed  the  asst*mbling  of  the  people  on  public 
buiineaa*  and  had  deprived  him  of  all  opportunities 
of  carrying  some  laws  of  which  he  was  the  pro])oser. 
After  all,  the  consular  elections  were  disgraced  by  Tbrt  imv 
scenes  of  open  violence  :  Domitius  *',  who  persisted  •"^rc-  by 
in  trying  the  event,   was  prevented  by  force  from 
reai'liiiiir    the   forum:   M,  Cato,  wiuj  att(>nded    him 


^   Siiffi>nii»«.  ill  C.i-.ir.-,  jr  VI. 

''  Dion  C«*.iu..  \.\Xl\.  i.M.       M  Dioa  Cmdm,  XXXIX.  lOft. 
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CHAP,    with  his  usual  courege,  was  wounded,  and  one  of  his 
* — . — '  servants  killed ;  and   in    this  manner  Pompey  and 

From 

U.C.M6     Crassus   obtained    their    second    consulship,    fifteen 

t0  710,  , 

A.c.  M      jears  after  they  had  been  for  the  first  time  elected 

together  to  the  same  office. 
U.O.  <9e.         But  althoufifh  Domitius  was  thus  excluded  from 
ran  for  the  the  consulship,  M.  Cato  still  hoped  that  he  should 

pnttortliip 

•ndure-  himsclf  obtaiu  a  place  among  the  pnctors,  even 
though  he  had  declined  the  irregular  interference  of 
the  senate  in  his  behalf.  His  character  wss  so 
respected,  that  if  no  unfair  arts  were  practised  by 
his  opponents,  he  was  likely  to  be  successful ;  but 
the  elections  were  deferred,  it  appears,  till  the  month 
of  May";  and  then  the  consuls  rejected  a  proposal 
made  by  some  of  the  senators,  that  sixty  days  should 
elapse  between  the  nomination  of  the  prsetors  and 
their  entering  upon  their  office,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  inquiry  into  any  corrupt  practices  to  which 
they  might  have  been  indebted  for  their  success. 
Bribery,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  used  most  un- 
scrupulously by  the  triumvirate  " ;  yet  still,  on  the 
day  of  the  comitia,  Cato  obtained  the  votes  of  the 
first  tribe,  a  circumstance  which  so  alarmed  his 
opponents,  that  Pompey  himself  came  forward  and 
declared  that  he  had  heard  thunder ;  thus  procuring 
the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  at  the  expense,  it 
is  said,  of  an  open  falsehood.  In  the  inter>'al  thus 
gained,  the  party  of  the  consuls  renewed  their  efforts 
to  procure  votes,  and  when  the  election  again  came 

*  Cicero,  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  IL        •  Plutarch,  in  Poropeto,  52;  io 
epbU  IX.  C«tone.  42. 
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on,  Cato  was   rejected.     The  other  elections  were    chap. 

VIII 

e<{uaIlT  unfavourable    to  the  aristocracv,  and  only  ' — ^.— — 
two   of  their   partisans,  C.  Ateius  Capito,    and  P.  ^'c  69& 
Aquillius  Gallus",  could  find  a  place  on  the  list  of  ac. 59 
tribunes. 

The  most  memorable  event  of  this  year  was  the  Th«  Ti«b<^ 

nian  lew. 

law  proposed  by  C.  Trebonius,  now  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  a  partisan  of  the  triumvirate,  and  after- 
\»-ard.s  more  notorious  as  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Csesar.  Its  object  was  to  confer  a  military  command 
for  a  term  of  years  on  c^ach  of  the  consuls  :  thus,  the 
province  of  Spain  was  assigned  to  Pompey'',  and 
that  of  Syria  to  Crassus,  to  be  held  for  five  years, 
with  a  cliscretionary  power  of  raising  troops,  and  of 
making  peace  and  war.  After  a  most  resolute  op- 
position on  the  jjart  of  the  two  aristocratical  tri- 
bunes, and  of  M.  Cato,  the  law  was  carried  by 
al)solute  violence ;  and  inmiediately  afterwards  Pom- 
pey  himself  proposed  and  carried  another ",  pro- 
longing Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  for  five,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  for  three  years  beyond  the  term 
originally  assigned  to  it,  and  adding  Germany  also, 
as  it  is  said,  to  his  province.  Crassus,  who  was  eager  Cnmm  mh 
to  grasp  the  glorv  which  ho  anticipate<l  from  an  Bmmw 
attack  on  the  Parthians,  left  Rome  in  the  month  of  Sjnk. 
November  ",  on  his  way  to  Syria ;  but  his  dejmrture 
was  attended   with    circumstances  which   were    re- 


•  Dion  Caiihit.  XXXIX.  \05.  |>«to.  M. 

-  LWy.  Euitoai«.  CV.  •*  Cicero,  lA  Attlcttn.  IV.epist. 

•  Dioa  Cwius.  XXXIX.  106.  XIII. 
Plolarch,  b  CaUm*,  48 ;  ia  Pom- 
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CHAP.    iranltHl  at  the  time  a«  ominous  of  evil,  aiid  whicii 

VIII 

^; — ..-i— •  were  remcmlicred  more  carefully  after  the  disastrous 
V.C.99S     issue  of  his  exi>eclition.     Tlie  tribunt»s,  Ateius  and 
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A.c.»  Aquillius",  at  tin^t  attempted  to  prevent  him  from 
going,  and  Ateius  threatened  him  with  imprison- 
ment, but  was  restrained  by  the  negative  of  hi« 
colleagues :  however,  when  Crassus  was  leaving  the 
city,  as  we  have  l>efore  related,  he  denounced  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  against  his  enterprise,  and  lighting 
a  fire  at  the  gate  through  which  Crassus  was  to  ftass, 
he  went  through  certain  ceremonies  of  imprecation, 
devoting,  with  the  most  fearful  curses,  both  the 
general  and  hiw  army  to  destruction.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  the  projected  war  with  the  Parthians  was  so  un- 
popular, especially  when  combined  with  the  manner 
in  which  Crassus  had  gained  his  province,  that  he 
was  attended  by  nothing  of  that  train  of  citizens 
who  were  used  to  crowd  round  an  officer  when  <le- 
jjarting  from  Rome  to  undertake  an  arduous  contest 
against  a  foreign  enemy ;  but  that  he  ]>e8ought  Poni- 
pey  to  accompany  him  out  of  the  city,  in  the  hope 
that  his  presence  might  save  him  at  least  from  any 
open  expressions  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  multi- 
tude. Meanwhile  Pomj)ey  himself  intrusted  the 
command  of  his  province  to  his  lieutenants,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Ilome,  pretending  that  his  post 
of  controller  of  the  markets  did  not  allow  him  to  Ikj 
absent  from  the  capital";  but  enjoying  probably  the 
thought,  that  whilst  he,  like  Csesar  and  Crassus,  had 

•*  Velleius  Paterculua.  II.  46.        •*  Diun  Cnmut,  XXXIX.  109. 
Plutarch,  in  Craato.  16. 
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a  province   and    an    amiy  at  his  Uisposiil,    he  was    ^hap. 
living  at  the  same   time  at  the  seat  of  government,  f^  — 


and  exercising  an  influence  there  which  was  little  ^i\^^ 


G95 

short  of  sovereignty.  ^^  *® 
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In  this  situation  Pompey  was  at  the  utmost  height  c  wMii.hip 
of  his  ambition  ;  and  accordingly  from  this  time  for-tl...  «id  ""* 
wards  he  abetted  no  acts  of  violence,  and  encouraged  rullb.. 
no  parties  against  the  aristocracy,  but  seemed  in-nnrtor. 
ciined  to  rt^gard  the  senate  as  a  prince  would  view 
the  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  that  is,  as  the  most 
natural  supports  and  ornaments  of  his  own  great- 
ness. Tlius  the  elections  for  the  ensuing  year  ap- 
|>ear  to  have  jmssed  without  disturbance ;  and  L. 
Domitius,  wlio  had  been  the  unsuccessful  opponent 
of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  was  now  able  to  gain  his 
objcH't,  and  was  chosen  consul,  together  with  Appius 
(  laudius  Pulcher,  the  brother  of  P.  Clodius,  and  a 
{Nirtisan  of  Ca»s;ir.  M.  Cato  also  was  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  esteem  which  the  people  enter- 
tained for  him,  and  was  elected  pra»tor  without 
diHiculty.  Cicero's  reconciliation  with  Caesar  was 
about  this  time  confirmed  by  the  ap{)ointmcnt  of  his 
brother  Quintus  to  be  one  of  Cesar's  lieutenants  in 
(iaui ;  and  P.  Clo<lius  had  now  somewhat  declined 
in  notoriety,  and  had  lost  much  of  his  )>ower,  and 
|)erhaps  of  his  inclination,  to  excite  disturbances. 
'Hie  Commonwealth  seemed,  in  short,  destined  to 
<njoy  a  bn»athing  time  from  the  perjietual  tumults 
'>y  which  it  had  Ix'cn  a-ssailed ;  but  its  p<»ace  rested 
n  such  slender  foundations,  that  no  intelligent  ub- 
•  Tver  could  venture  to  calculate  on  its  perpetoitj. 
VOL.  I.  C  e 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Ptolemj,  kiiif^  of 
£g>'pt,  had  left  Rome  in  the  year  G97,  and  had 
retired  to  Epheaua,  hopeless  of  effecting  his  refttora- 
tion  to  hifl  throne  by  the  asMistance  of  the  Romans 
although  he  liad  committed  bo  many  crimes  to  pur- 
chase it.  But  in  the  l)oginning  of  the  year  follow- 
ing he  found  an  unexpected  friend  in  A.  Gahinius, 
who  still  held  the  province  of  Syria,  to  wliicli  he 
had  succeeded  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
Gabinius  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  private  letters 
from  Pompey  •^  and  at  any  rate  trusting  to  his  pro- 
tection to  save  him  from  punishment,  if  he  were 
afterwards  questioned  for  his  conduct,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  es|X)U8e  the  king's  cause ;  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  pro>'isions  of  two  recent  laws  of  Sylla  and 
Caesar,  marched  with  his  army  out  of  his  province  ", 
invaded  Egypt,  and  having  defeated  the  Kg>i)tians 
and  taken  Alexandria,  reinstated  Ptolemy  in  his 
former  power.  Meantime,  the  Syrians,  during  the 
absence  of  his  army•^  suffered  severely  from  the 
incursions  of  some  hordes  of  plunderers,  by  whom, 
as  by  the  common  scourge  of  that  part  of  Asia,  the 
wilder  parts  of  their  country  were  occupied.  They 
carried  their  complaints  to  Rome,  and  they  met 
with  the  more  favourable  reception,  because,  from 
the  distressed  state  of  the  province,  which  had  been 
ill  protected  even  when  Gabinius  was  present,  the 
taxes  could  not  be  collected,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  were  unable  to  discharge  their  debt  to  the 


f  Dion  Cmius.  XXXIX.  115. 
f  Ucero,  in  Pisooen,  21. 
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govemmeot.      But    the    interest    of   Pompey   and    9}',f/*- 
Cnwus  sufficiently  defended  Gabinius  during  their  |.^'~~' 
consulnhip ;  and  Crassus,  who  was  going  to  supersede  J^ -n|' '' 
him  in  his  province,  felt  himself  possibly  the  more  ^  ii.** 
bound  to  secure  him  from  molestation  on  his  return 
to  liome.     Now,  however,  the  interest  of  the  trium- 
virate WM  less  predominant ;  and  Gabinius,  when  he 
at  last  arrived  in  Italy,  and  entered  the  capital  by 
night,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September^",  found 
himself  at  once   beset   with   prosecutions.     On  hisTri«i»ofA. 
nrst  trial,  for  a  violation  of  the  Cornelian  law,  in  »•«  •^^^ni 
leading  an  army  out  of  his  province,  he  was  ac- 
(|  nit  ted  '  ,  partly,  according  to  Cicero,  from  the  want 
of  talent  in  his  accuser,  and  partly  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  judges.     He  was  tried  a  second  time, 
however,  on  a  charge  of  receiving  bribes  from  king 
Ptolemy ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Cicero,  He  u  a*- 
who  had  ever  been  his  most  vehement  enemy,  now  ci«»f«,  k*t 


appeared  as  his  advocate  ^^     This  cluinge  had  been  «Mi  r* 

into  cjdlc 

brought  about  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Pom})ey  ^\  to  whom  Cicero  was  unwilling  to  refuse 
anything;  but  the  real  pUcability  of  Cicero's  dis- 
{Mntition  disposed  him  to  lay  aside  his  animosities ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  feeling  would  make 
him  less  sa^>eet  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  when 
he  surtbrcd  himself  to  be  won  over  by  Ca«ar  to 
forget  his  enmity  to  Vatinius,  and  when  he  now  was 


>•  Ciowo.  Ml  Q.  FratniB.  111.  n  ValeriM  MaiiaM.  IV.  S. 
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CHAP,    persuaded   by  Pompey  to   defend   Gabinius.      His 
^Ij^jv— '  reconciliation,  however,  was  of  no  benefit  to  the 
J^-J',-^     accused,  who  was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile. 
ioii^  The  comiK?tition  for  the  consulship  bi»gan  as  usual 

vioiMt  about  midsummer,  and  was  carried  on  with  great 
S?C****"  vehemence.  There  were  four  candidates  '*,  Cn. 
nmikhip.  f)Q,„i^iyg  Calvinus,  who  had  been  tribune  in  the 
consulship  of  Caesar  and  Bibulus,  and  liad  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  steady  support  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  M.  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  also  attached 
to  the  same  interest ;  C.  Memmius,  who  had  l)een 
formerly  Pompey's  quaestor  in  Spain,  and  who  now 
rested  his  hopes,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  influence 
of  Caesar's  friends  in  his  behalf;  and  M.  ^milius 
Scaurus,  the  son  of  that  Scaurus  who  was,  during  so 
many  years,  first  on  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  L.  Sylla,  who  had  married  his  mother, 
Metella.  He  was  at  this  very  time  brought  to  trial 
before  M.  Cato,  as  praetor ",  on  a  charge  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  administration  of  his  late  province  of 
Sardinia ;  but  was  defende<l  by  Cicero  and  Horten- 
sius,  and  acquitted.  All  these  candidates  were 
guilty  of  bribery  to  such  an  amount  as  to  produce  a 
great  eflTect  on  the  money  market ;  for  they  borrowed 
such  large  sums  to  carry  on  their  canvass  ^*,  that  the 
rate  of  interest  rose  in  one  day  from  four  to  eight 
per  cent.  The  senate,  to  repress  these  proceed- 
ings'\  wished  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 

^*  Cicero,  ad  Auicam.  IV.etMt.  «pwt.  XV. 
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duct  of  the  caiulidates  previously  to  the  election ;    chap. 
and  this  !)cin^  prevented  by  one  of  the  tribunes, ";; — ■'— ' 

r  roRi 

Q.  Sca?vola,  another  tribune  in  the  interest  of  the  it;  695 

to  710, 

senate,  forimde   the  comitia  to  be  held  until  this  a c  59 

to  44. 

obstruction  should  be  removed.  In  the  mean  time,  inf»niou« 
C.  Mcmmius,  by  the  advice  of  Pompey  '*,  disclosed  ^^m'tbe 
a  singular  scene  of  infamy  in  which  he  himself  wa8[^*^tiM 
a  principjil  actor.  He  produced  and  read  in  the 
senate  an  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into 
by  himself  and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  with  the  pre- 
sent consuls ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that,  if 
they  were  elected  consuls,  they  would  produce  three 
augurs  and  two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  who 
should  de{K>se  to  the  validity  of  a  forged  act  of  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  a  forged  decree  of  the  senate ; 
that  these  false  instruments  were  to  confer  the  com- 
mand of  certain  pro^nnces  on  the  consuls  of  the 
present  year,  in  return  for  the  support  which  they 
were  to  give  to  Memmius  and  Domitius  in  their 
present  contest ;  and  if  the  proper  witnesses  could 
not  be  procured  to  prove  what  was  required,  the 
two  candidates  agreed  to  forfeit  to  the  consuls  a 
<H»rtain  sum  of  money.  We  may  suppose  that 
.Nf(>mntiu8  was  prevaiUnl  uiH)n  by  the  party  of  the 
triumvirate  to  make  this  disclosure,  in  order  to  ruin 
the  character  of  L.  Domitius,  one  of  the  present 
ooDSols,  who,  as  the  friend  of  Cato,  and  as  the 
opponent  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them.     Ho  trusted 

^  Ck«fo,  ad  Attk«a^  IV.  epbt.  XVUI. 
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CHAP,  bendesi,  that,  in  consequence  of  tliis  transaction,  the 
elections  would  be  postponed  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  year ;  and  Pompey's  friends  then 
thought  it  prolwible  that  he  might  be  named  dic- 
tator, in  which  case  Memmius,  as  a  partisan  of  tiic 
triumvirate,  had  every  prospect  of  socceetling  to  the 
consulship.  In  fact,  the  year  was  suffered  to  pass 
away  without  any  election  taking  place ;  L.  Domi- 
tius  and  Appius  Claudius  went  out  of  office;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  hundredth  year  of  Rome 
found  the  Commonwealth  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
without  any  promise  of  a  sjieedy  return  to  any  thing 
more  regular. 
P«»^  -f         Amongst  the  events  of  the  vear  699  should  be 

Joli»,  the  '* 

wife  of  mentioned,  however,  the  death  of  Julia,  the  dauirhter 
Sfjr^.  ^^  CaBsar,  and  wife  of  Pompey.  She  died  imme- 
diately after  liaving  given  })irth  to  a  daughter  '*,  and 
the  child  survived  her  only  a  few  days.  Her  amiablo 
character  and  constant  affection  to  her  husband  had 
gained  her  the  general  regard  of  the  people;  and 
this  they  testified  by  insisting  on  celebrating  her 
funeral  in  the  Campus  Martins,  a  compliment 
scarcely  ever  paid  to  any  woman  lx»fore.  It  is  sjiid 
that  Pompey  liad  always  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the 
purity  and  happiness  of  his  domestic  life  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  points  in  his  character.  Now 
the  tie  that  had  Ijound  him  so  closely  to  Ca»sar  was 
broken,  and  no  private  considerations  any  longer 
existed  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  animosities  which 
political  disputes  might  enkindle  lx»tween  them. 

'*  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  53. 
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The   Commonwealth    remained    without    consuls    chap. 

for  8ome  months'*,  the  elections  being  continually  ^r; ' 

olwtructetl.  as  it  appears,  by  some  of  the  tribunes  J^C.^^^ 
who  were  in  the  interest  of  Ponipi'V,  and  who  wished  ^-V;  ^ 

'     •  to  §4. 

to  drive  the  aristocracy  into  the  necessity  of  appoint-  intemg- 

ing  him  dictator.     Pompey,  however,  always   pro-^r^ 

fessed  his  unwillingness  to  accept  such  a  trust ;  and  "**" 

whether  he  was  sincere  or  not,  he  was  obliged,  at 

last,  to  act  agreeably  to  his  professions ;  and,  uniting 

his  influence  to  that  of  the  senate,  the  coniitia  were 

at   last  sufl'ered  to  be  held,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvi-  cnMiUhip 

of  Cn.  Do- 

nuM  and  M.  Valerius  Messala  were  elected  consuls.  •»"'«•  ««> 

M.  MmmU. 

I5ut  the  same  difficulties  threatened  to  arise,  with  ^'-9  "**• 

Milo.Scipto, 

regard    to    the    appointment    of    their    successors.  •"•'  "ri*-. 
T.  Annius  Milo",  who  had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  <i»tr.  f..r th« 

"  *  contulthip. 

eflectiiig  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment,  P.  Plautius 
llypsseus,  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  who  had  served 
as  his  quaestor  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  who,  bi»ing  by  birth  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  Scipiofl,  had  l)een  adopted  into 
that  of  the  Metelli  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  who 
liad-  been  accused  of  bril)ery  seven  years  before  *', 
were  now  candidates  for  the  consulship ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  P.  Clodius  was  aiming  at  being  elected  ciodiMa 
prstor.    Tlie  old  enmitv  that  hud  subsisted  between  hr  ih» 

■■■imiiIiIm 

Clo<Iiu8  and   Milo  now  broke  out  afresh  with  in- 
creaMMl  violence ;  and  they  opposed  one  another,  as 


■*  Gcvro,  Mi  Pamil.  VII.  epbt.    pro  MiIcnm. 
XI.  »d  Q.  Frmtmn.   HI.  Mkt.       •*  CkMro,    ad     AltieM.     II. 
VIII.  •pfatl. 
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CHAP,  before,  with  parties  of  armed  men,  who  frequently 
^^^--^  met  and  fought  in  the  streets,  while  all  tlic  candi- 
w7io**  dates  were  e<|uaIlY  guilty  of  the  most  scandalous 
A^*9  corruption.  Milo  had  the  support  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  party,  and  had  won,  moreover,  a  large  share  of 
popular  favour,  by  the  extreme  magnificence  of  tht' 
games  which  he  had  lately  exhibited  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  multitude.  He  was  thuH  not  un- 
likely to  gain  his  election,  if  the  comitia  were 
peaceably  held ;  and  Clodius,  to  prevent  this,  occa- 
sionally intemipted  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by 
acts  of  violence ;  on  one  of  which  occasions  the  two 
consuls  were  assailed  with  stones  and  wounded "'. 
Three  of  the  tribunes  also,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
T.  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  and  C.  SallustiusCrispus, 
the  historian,  were  determined  enemies  of  Milo ; 
and  their  negatives  were  probably  used,  as  had  l>een 
done  in  the  preceding  year,  to  stop  the  election  in  a 
manner  more  agreeable  to  law.  Cn.  Domitius  and 
M.  Messala  thus  resigned  the  consulship  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  before  any  persons  were  name<l  to  suc- 
ceed them ;  and  a  |>eriod  of  anarchy  was  likely  agtiiii 
to  continue  for  some  months,  till  one  party  or  the 
other  could  gain  a  more  decided  ascendency, 
loterrcg-  But  an  event  soon  occurred  which  totally  diangrd 

the  face  of  affairs.  On  the  twentieth  of  January 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Lanuvium,  a  town 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  magistrate,  or  dictator, 
and  where,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  was  on  the 

*  CiG«ro,  Fragm.  de  Mre  alieno  Miloiut,  tb  Aogel.  Maio  edit. 
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following  day  to  appoint  a  flamen  for  the  perform-  chap. 
ance  of  some  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  ^ — ■  -^ 
municipality.  He  travelled  in  a  carriage,  accom-  ^9-^** 
panie<l  by  his  wife  Fausta,  and  by  one  of  his  friends,  ■*-^*' 
and  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  his  slaves,  and 
also  by  some  of  those  gladiators  whose  services  he 
had  occasionally  employed  in  his  contests  with 
Clo<liu8.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had 
just  passed  the  little  town  of  Bovillae,  ascending  the 
Alban  hills,  when  he  fell  in  with  Clodius,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
followed  by  about  thirty  of  his  slaves.  Clodius,  it 
appears,  had  been  to  Aricia  on  business,  and  thence 
had  returned  to  a  villa  of  his  own  on  the  Alban 
hills,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  night ;  but 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  Cyrus,  an 
architect  at  Home,  whose  property  he  expected  to 
inherit,  he  left  his  villa  at  a  late  hour,  purposing  to 
travel  on  with  uU  8|)eed  to  the  capital.  He  and 
Milo  |Kissitl  one  another  without  disturljance ;  but 
the  gladiatorv,  who  were  among  the  last  of  Milo's 
p:  >voke<l  a  quarrel  with  the  slaves  of  Clodius; 

Hill  i  .'lius  turning  back,  and  interposing  in  an 
authoritative  manner,  Birria,  one  of  the  gladiators, 
ran  him  through  the  shoulder  with  his  sword.  U jion 
this  the  fray  became  more  general.  Milo^s  slaves 
hastened  l>ack  in  greater  numbers  to  take  |)art  in  it, 
while  Clodius  was  carried  into  an  inn  at  Ik)viihe. 
Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  was  infonned  of  what  liad 
passed^  and,  resolving  to  a^nil  himself  of  the  op|)or- 
tunity  which  was  before  him,  he  ordered  bis  slaves 
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>*•  to  attack  the  inn  and  destroy  his  eiicinv.  Cl<Mliu8 
'—^  was  dragged  out  into  the  road,  and  there  murdered ; 
^.c.6M  iijg  slaves  shared  his  fate,  or  saved  their  lives  by 
A.c.»  fljing  to  places  of  concealment;  and  his  Ijody, 
ciodiM  u  covered  with  wounds,  was  left  on  the  ground  in  the 
by'SSrlt   middle  of  the  highway  •♦. 

u?c.'70i.         After  the  peri>etration  of  this  act.  Mile  com  hum  •! 
The  bodr  of  his  joumev  towards  Lanuvium.    The  IxkIv  of  Clo<liu8 

ClodiutU  ,  ,        ,  ,       ,  , 

raiTicd  to     was  taken  up  soon  after  by  a  senator  who  happened 


■aibmt  to  be  retuniing  to  Rome  from  the  country,  and  was 
Maheeia  sent  ou  by  liim  to  the  capital  in  his  own  litter;  he 
himself  (suspecting,  probably,  what  was  likely  to 
follow)  going  back  to  the  place  which  he  had  just 
left,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  disturbance. 
It  was  about  an  hour  after  iiightfall  that  the  body 
was  brought  to  the  house  of  Clodius  in  Rome,  and 
there  deposited  in  the  court  of  the  building.  A 
crowd,  consisting  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  |>opulace 
and  of  slaves,  presently  gathered  round  it;  an<l 
Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  inflamed  their 
passions  by  a  display  of  the  wildest  sorrow,  as  she 
pointed  out  the  wounds  with  which  her  husl^and  was 
covered.  By  daybreak,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  crowd  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  tribunes, 
T.  Munatius  and  Q.  Pomi)eiu8,  who  were  attached 
to  the  popular  jarty,  liastening  to  the  spot,  reconi- 


**  Aseonius,  in  Ciceron.  Oral.  Amomm   hM   shown  great  dili- 

pro  Milone.     Th'w  account  of  the  grr.'—   "''""-nosg,  and  impartiality  ; 

death  of  Clodius  n  taken  from  the  air                    rity,  on  this  occasion, 

argument  prefixed  bj  Aaconiua  to  muv    -^  : — lued  with  entire  reli- 

Cicen/s    speech    in    defiBoce    of  ance  on  its  excellence. 
Milo.     In  tlin  whole  of  the  detail 
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inende<l  to  the  people  to  take  up  the  body  in  its  ^\^f' 
present  state,  to  bear  it  into  the  forum,  and  there  J;^  — 
exhibit  it  on  the  rostra.     Tlie  multitude  readily  fol-  y  ?;  ••* 

•  to  /IW, 

lowed  their  directions ;  and  the  two  tribunes  began  ,^  Jj^* 
to  expatiate  on  the  atrocity  of  the  murder,  and  to 
inflame  the  ))ublic  indignation  against  it8  author. 
As  the  pa.ssions  of  the  populace  were  excited  they 
were  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  most  violent 
suggestions;  and  presently  they  carried  the  body 
from  the  rostra  into  the  senate-house,  and  there  set 
fire  to  it  on  a  pile  made  at  the  moment  out  of  the 
benches,  tables,  and  other  furniture  which  they  found 
at  hand.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been 
exp<?cted,  that  the  senate-house  itself  was  involved 
in  the  conflagration,  and  burnt  to  the  ground ;  many 
of  the  popalaee,  no  doubt,  delighting  in  the  acci- 
dent, and  pleased  to  iee  Clodius,  even  after  his 
death,  l)ecoming  the  cause  of  mischief  to  that 
anembly,  which,  during  his  lifetime,  he  had  regarded 
with  such  unceasing  enmity. 

Then  and  sereral  other  disorders  commit te<l  by 
the  multitude  somcwliAt  tamed  the  ti<le  of  public 
opinion,  which  had  at  iint  run  strongly  against  Milo. 
He  now  was  eDOoan^(ed  to  return  to  Rome,  to  renew 
his  can  van  for  the  oonralship,  and  to  make  a  large 
distribution  of  money  among  the  eeraral  tribes.  The 
other  candidates  continued  their  intrigues  in  the 
tune  manner**,  and  parties  of  armed  men  were 
employed  suooeaiTely  on  all  tides  to  prevent  the 


AMoafaH,  ia  QMrM.  Oral  pro 
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oomitia  from  being  peaceably  held,  insomuch  that 
the  senate  at  last  gave  the  U8ual  solemn  charge  to 
the  interrex,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  Pompey 
as  a  proconsul  holding  a  military  conmiand,  **  that 
they  should  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth," and  that  Pompey  should  be  commissioned 
to  levy  soldiers  in  every  part  of  Italy  to  assist  him  in 
maintaining  the  public  peace.  But  as  it  seemed  de- 
sirable at  once  to  remove  the  want  of  a  supreme 
magistrate,  and  as  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  was 
a  measure  generally  obnoxious,  it  was  proposed  in 
the  senate  by  M.  Bibulus,  with  the  concurrence  of 
PwBpgy  M.  Cato,  that  Pompey  should  forthwith  be  declared 
MttcMnoL  consul  without  any  colleague.  This  seemed  a  com- 
plete overture  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  Pompey,  and  he  received  it  as 
such,  and  is  said  to  have  expressed  particularly  to 
Cato,  his  thanks  for  the  confidence  which  he  had 
thus  reposed  in  him".  He  entered  on  his  office 
immediately  without  opposition  :  whether  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  senate  might  by  its  own  authority 
create  a  consul  as  well  as  a  dictator  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  or  whether  the  interrex  was  enabled  to 
hold  the  comitia,  and  the  resolution  of  the  senate 
was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  No 
sooner  was  he  declared  consul  than  he  brought  for- 
LnfaoT  ward  two  laws  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate*^; 
""'*^'  one  enacting  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  late  acts  of  violence,  and  specifying  porticu- 

**  PluUrch,  in  Catone,  47,  48.  *'  AModas,  ubi  supnu 
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larly  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  the  burning  of  the  chap. 
senate-house;  the  other  providing  severer  penalties  ' — v-^ 
for  the  crime  of  bribery.     In  both  a  material   im-  u.c.  c»5 

u»  710, 

provement  was  introduced  in  the  regulation  of  trials :  a.c.  m 

to  44. 

the  witnesses  on  each  side  Mere  to  be  previously- 
examined  during  three  days,  and  on  the  following 
day  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  to  finish 
their  pleadings,  two  hours  being  allowed  to  the 
former,  and  three  to  the  latter.  It  was  further  en- 
acte<l,  that  a  judge  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
from  among  the  citizens  of  consular  rank,  to  preside 
in  the  proposed  inquiry.  When  these  laws  were 
firrt  brought  forward,  M.  Caelius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
a  man  of  doubtful  character  and  closely  connected 
witli  Milo,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  progress, 
but  was  deterred  by  a  threatening  expression  of 
Pompey,  "  that  he  would  protect  the  Commonwealth, 
if  necessan*',  by  force  of  jinns."  Pompey,  indeed, 
appeared  jjcrsonally  to  ajiprehend  the  violence  of 
Milo.  A  man  who  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
employ  a  Imnd  of  gladiators  in  his  political  contests, 
and  'who  had  lately  used  their  swords  with  so  little 
scruple  against  his  enemy,  might  well  Ik;  Huspi>cte<l 
of  venturing  on  some  desperate  m(>asure  to  escape 
the  Judgment  of  the  laws ;  and  Pompey,  therefore, 
surrounded  his  residence  with  a  strong  military 
guard,  and  on  one  occasion  assi^mbled  the  s(>nat(>  in 
one  of  the  gallerii-s  of  his  own  house,  that  they 
might  Ik;  under  the  safeguard  of  his  soldiers. 

Meantime  L.  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  who  had  l)eenTrki«r 

MSUk 

consul  two  yean  before,  was  appointed  chief  judge 
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CHAP,  for  the  approaching  trials ;  and  the  other  memben 
of  the  court  were  nominated  by  Ponipey  with  guch 
care  tliat  Home  had  never  seen  a  tribunal  composed 
of  citizens  more  distinguished  or  of  greater  integrity. 
M.  Cato  is  mentione<I  as  having  been  one  of  their 
number.  Before  these  judges  Milo  was  accused  by 
two  of  the  nephews  of  Clo<lius ;  and  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  according  to  Pompcy's  new  law,  com- 
menced on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  continued  during 
that  and  the  two  following  days.  The  proceedingH 
were  carried  on  in  the  forum ;  and  on  the  first  day 
when  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  Milo's  advocates,  was 
beginning  to  question  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  the  rabble,  which  filled  the  forum,  and 
wlijch  consisted  of  the  partisans  of  Clodius,  raised  so 
alarming  a  clamour  that  Marcellus,  dreading  some 
personal  violence,  was  received  within  the  place  set 
apart  for  the  judges,  and  Pompey  was  applied  to  for 
a  guard  to  enable  the  accused  to  conduct  his  defence 
with  freedom.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  days, 
the  court  was  protected  by  the  presence  of  so  strong 
a  military  force,  tliat  the  examination  of  the  witnesses 
Mas  concluded  without  a  second  interruption.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  after  the  court  had 
adjourned  till  its  final  sitting,  T.  Munatius  Plancus 
addrc>ssed  the  multitude,  and  advised  them  to  attend 
on  the  last  day  of  the  trial  with  a  full  display  of 
their  strength,  to  testify  to  the  judges  their  own 
opinion  of  Milo's  guilt,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to 
esca|)e  the  punishment  which  he  de8er>'eil.  At 
length,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  April,  the 
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rourt  again  assembled ;  the  shops  were  shut  through-    chap. 
out  the  dtr ;  the  forum  was  crowded  by  multitudes  — --^ 

'        ^  From 

of  the  populace,  and  surrounded  by  Pompey's  soldiers;  u.c.  eas 
Pompey  himself  wa^^  present,  attended  by  a  select  a.c.&» 
guard ;  the  judges,  eighty-one  in  number,  were 
taken  by  lot  out  of  the  larger  list  of  persons  nomi- 
nated by  Pompey,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
pleadings  was  awaited  in  a  silence  of  the  deepest 
interest  by  the  immense  concourse  of  people  that 
thronge<l  the  forum.  The  accusers  were  three  in 
nunil)er,  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  Clodius's  nephews, 
M.  Antonius,  who  was  afterwards  so  distinguished, 
and  P.  Valerius  Nei>08 ;  and  their  speeches,  accord- 
ing to  Pompey's  law,  were  limited  to  two  hours 
altogether.  Cicero  arose  to  reply  in  defence  of 
Milo,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  so  confused  by  the 
clamours  and  outcries  of  the  populace  devoted  to  the 
party  of  Clodius,  tliat  he  did  nut  s|)eak  with  his 
usual  force  and  elwjuence.  Before  the  sentence  of 
tfie  court  was  to  be  pronounce<l,  fifteen  judges  were 
challenged  by  the  accusers,  and  n.s  many  by  Milo,  so 
that  there  were  left  only  fifty-one  persons  who 
actually  decide<l  the  cause,  and  out  of  these  there 
were  found  thirteen  who  voted  in  favour  of  the 
aoenaed,  and  thirtv-eigfat  who  condemne<l  him.  iir  u  <-on- 
^Vllen  the  event  of  the  trial  was  known  he  wentM^i 

into 

into  exile,  and  fixed  hb  abode  at  MaaaiUa,  or  Mar- 
wiili^s,  in  Gaul :  he  was  also  tiied  after  hit  departure 
for  thn>e  other  distinct  oflSsneet;  for  brilx»ry,  for 
illegal  caballing  and  combinutiims,  and  for  acts  of 
▼ioleiice,  and  was  aucoeiBively  found  guilty  on  all. 
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CHAP.  But  the  triumph  of  his  enemies  wa«  limited  to  the 
^j^' — '  ruin  of  Milo  alone,  for  when,  Hhortly  afterwards  M. 
Jo"?!©**  Saufeius  was  accused  for  having  headed  the  assault 
iiu.*^  on  the  inn  at  Bovilla?,  he  was  acquitted,  altliuii;;li 
the  charge  was  notoriously  true ;  and  this  decision 
was  OMring  to  the  universal  abhorrence  in  which  the 
memory  of  Clodius  was  held.  On  the  other  li;  V 
Sex.  Clodius  and  T.  Munatius  Plancus"  v^: 
brought  to  trial  as  the  instigators  of  that  riot  in 
which  the  senate-house  had  been  burnt ;  and  they, 
together  with  several  others  of  the  same  party,  were 
found  guilty.  Thus  justice  seemed  to  l)e  adminis- 
tered with  unusual  impartiality ;  and  Pompey's  be- 
haviour fiiUy  justified  the  confidence  which  his 
countrymen  had  shown  in  conferring  on  him  an 
authority  so  extensive  and  so  unprooedentcHl. 

After  he  had  held  the  consuUiiip  uione  for  some 
months,  he  chose  for  his  colleague  L.  Scipio.  Tlie 
new  consul  had  Ijeen  one  of  the  candidates  for  that 
office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  his  daughter 
Cornelia  had  lately  become  the  wife  of  Pompey. 
Several  prosecutions  for  bribery  were  going  on  at 
this  time,  under  the  new  law  of  Pompey;  and 
another  measure  was  either  proposed  by  him,  or  was 
now  for  the  first  time  carried  into  effect,  in  order 
still  further  to  check  that  immoderate  competition 
for  public  offices  which  had  of  late  been  so  injurious 
to  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  enacted  "  that  no 
magistrate  should  be  appointed  to  the  government 

"Cicero,    ad    Familiar.    VII.        •  Dion  CasniiK,  XL.  147. 
epist'  II. 
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of  a  province  till  five  years  had  elapsed  from  the    chap. 
expiration  of  his  magistracy ;  but  at  the  same  time  J^' — 
we  are  told,  tliat  Pomj)ey  did  not  hesitate  to  pro-  ^  rfn** 
cure  for  himself  a  continuation  of  his  command  in-*-?:* 

to  44. 

S|»ain  for  five  additional  years.  This  act  of  most  ill- 
judged  ambition  was  attended  xiith  consequences 
more  disastrous  to  his  country  than  Pompey  could 
\ie  expected  to  foresee.  His  conduct  since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  consulship  had  greatly  reconciled  him 
to  the  aristocratical  jMirty ;  and  the  severe  laws  which 
he  ha<i  brought  forward  to  correct  the  public  dis- 
orders, combined  with  the  desire  which  he  still 
manife8te<l  to  maintain  his  own  supremacy  in  repu- 
tation and  dignity,  gave  no  small  alarm  to  all  those 
who  hoped  to  rise  in  the  Commonwealth  by  corrup- 
tion or  tumults,  as  if  Pompey,  having  himself  gained 
the  height  which  he  coveted,  was  resolved  to  employ 
his  |)ower  in  barring  up  the  path  against  all  others. 
Above  all,  Caesar  and  his  immediate  {^artisans  re- 
ganknl  the  present  course  of  Pom|>ey's  administra- 
tion with  the  utmost  jealousy.  Ca?sar's  own  com- 
mand in  Gaul  had  now  lasted  for  more  than  six 
years,  and  in  less  tluin  four  years  more  it  would  na- 
turally expire;  he  liad  then  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing to  Rome  as  a  private  citizen,  while  Pompey 
would  still  retain  the  command  of  an  army,  and, 
from  liix  late  conduct,  was  likely  to  enj(»y,  at  h»a»t 
in  a  far  gn«ater  degree  than  hinihelf,  the  <H)iifidenee 
and  Hup|K)rt  of  the  ariMtocracy.  Ik»fore  his  con- 
nexion then  with  Pomjiey  was  disturlnHl  by  a  more 
decided  separation  of  their  interests,  and  while  the 
VOL.  I.  Do 
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CHAP.    rcmcmbrAnce  of  hift  daiiirhter  Julia  was  still  alive  in 

VIIL 

^ — : — •  the  heart  of  her  husband,  notwithstanding  his  recent 
^r.s**  marriage  with  another,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself 
A.r.  59  of  Pompey's  influence  to  secure  a  point  most  easen- 
tial  to  his  future  designs.  He  might  represent  with 
some  plausibility,  that  while  Pompey  was  combining 
the  possession  of  civil  and  military  authority  in  his 
o\**n  person,  he  ought  not  himself  to  be  debarred 
from  pursuing  his  career  of  honours  at  home,  be- 
cause the  service  of  the  state  was  still  detaining  him 
in  Gaul ;  and  he  proposed,  accordingly,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship in  his  absence,  without  resigning  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  or  leaving  the  important  duties  of 
his  province.  To  this  Pompey  not  only  assented, 
but  even  himself**  applied  to  Cicero  to  obtain  his 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  and  accordingly  a  law, 
such  as  Caesar  desired,  was  brought  fon^'ard  by  some 
of  the  tribunes,  and  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  most 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  Cato ".  But 
when  Caesar's  friends  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  a 
still  further  extension  of  the  term  of  his  command 
in  Gaul,  Pompey  M-as  unwilling  to  support  them, 
and,  according  to  Plutarch  %  he  asserted  that  he  had 
letters  from  Caesar  in  his  possession,  in  whicli  Caesar 
himself  professed  that  he  was  tired  of  the  labours  of 
a  military  life,  and  that  he  would  gladly  be  relieved 
by  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

While,  however,  Caesar  was  thus  affecting  to  be 


•fCnwia 
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diflgneted  with  his  actual  situation,  he  was  in  reality    chap. 

VIII 

making  it  subservient  in  many  ways  to  the  designs  ^ — .^-i- 
which  he  entertained  against  the  liberties  of  his  u  c.  eso 
country.  During  the  present  summer  he  had,  in  a.c.  «> 
fact,  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  defeat 
of  the  formidable  confederacy  organized  by  Ver- 
cingetorix,  and  by  the  capture  of  Alesia.  By  his 
successive  victories  he  had  amassed  a  treasure  which, 
if  we  judge  by  the  effects  ascribed  to  it,  must  have 
been  enonnous.  He  is  said  to  have  spared  no  ex- 
fiense  in  gaining  over  every  person  whose  support  at 
liome  might  be  valuable.  He  lent  Cicero  "  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  rebuild  his  houses  after 
his  return  from  banishment ;  he  won  the  favour  of 
the  populace  by  commencing  several  public  works  in 
the  city**,  by  gi>ing  splendid  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  by  offering  entertainments  to  the  multitude  in 
honour  of  his  daughter  Julia's  memory.  To  his  own 
anny  his  liberuiities  were  almost  unbounded  ;  while 
his  camp  presented  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  needy, 
the  profligate,  the  debtors,  and  even  the  criminals '\ 
who  found  it  convenient  to  retreat  from  the  capital. 
\N'iien  it  is  rememlx'red  that  the  object  of  all  this 
profusion  was  the  enslaving  of  his  country,  and  that 
the  means  which  enable<i  him  to  practise  it  were 
deriviMl  from  the  unprovoke*!  pillage  of  the  towns 
and  tenipl(>s  of  Ctaul,  and  the  sale  of  those  unfortu- 
nate liarbarians,   who,   in   the  course  of  his   unjust 

*■  Cic«ro.  ad  Attieuio.  V.  rabt.        **  StttUwiiM.  is  Cmmrt,  M. 
V.  VI.  J    VII.  cpbt.  III.  VIU.        »  Clowo.    Philippic.     II.    80. 
All  Familiar.  I.  vpUt.  IX  S«e(o«iai,  27. 
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CHAP,  wars,  became  his  prisoners,  it  may  be  justly  cloubtc<l 
whether  the  life  of  any  individual  recorded  in  his- 
tory was  ever  productive  of  a  greater  amount  of 
human  misery,  or  has  been  mark«Ml  with  a  rlfopcr 
stain  of  wickedness. 
coamUiiD  Meantime  the  year  drew  near  its  close,  and  thf 
dMiu'umI  consular  elections  were  again  approaching.  The 
ceUtu.  candidates  were  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  man  eminent 
for  his  great  knowledge  as  a  lawyer,  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  and  M.  Cato ;  and  as  Cato  was  generally 
unpopular  with  the  multitude,  from  his  exertions  to 
stop  that  traffic  in  votes  by  which  they  were  bene- 
fited, Sulpicius  and  Marcellus  were  elected.  Mar- 
cellus was  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  as  such  was 
disposed  to  act  against  CaBsar ;  for  although  the  two 
leaders  still  professed  a  friendship  for  each  other, 
yet  their  respective  adherents  already  condn'**"' 
themselves  as  if  an  open  quarrel  had  taken  | 
between  them.  From  this  point  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  trace  minutely  the  progress  of  those  disputes 
which  so  soon  terminated  in  the  civil  war;  and  to 
these,  indeed,  our  attention  for  the  present  will  be 
chiefly  confined, 
■op-        It  may  be  remembered  that  the  party  of  Marl  us 


■•   I  of     and  Cinna,  during  the  fonner  civil  dissensions,  de 


MctT^  the  rived   its   main  strength  from  the  support  of  the 
right*  of      Italian  allies,  whose  claim  to  the  rights  of  lionian 


ddMrnhip.  citi;cenship  had  been  always  op{)osed  by  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  fiivoured  by  the  popular  leaders.  The 
event  of  what  is  called  the  Italian  war,  had  procured 
for  the  Italians  all  that  they  desired ;  and  the  vie- 
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tory  of  Sylla  had,  as  we  have  seen,  deprived  them    chap. 
only,  in  a  few  instances,  of  the  advantages  which  ^rr^^ 

Prom 

they  had  gained.    But  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  u^'  «^ 
l)etween  the  Po  and  the  Ali)S  had  not  yet  been  raised  A.c.fi* 

'  "^  to  44. 

to  an  ecjuality  with  the  other  j)eople  of  the  penin- 
sula; and  their  cause  accordingly  was  espoused  by 
tho«e  who  wished  to  gain  popularity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  privileges  of  the  other  Italians  had 
been  contended  for  on  former  occasions.  We  have 
already  seen  that  when  M.  Crassus  was  censor,  in 
the  year  688,  he  had  wished  to  extend  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  people  beyond  the  Po,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  opposition  of  his  colleague,  Q. 
Catulus ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Csesar  '*  had  even 
then  exerted  himself  on  the  popular  side  of  the 
question,  and  had  secretly  instigated  the  Transpadani 
to  assert  their  claims  by  an  o])en  insurrection.  Tlie 
command  which  he  had  since  enjoyed  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  was  likely  to  make  him  more  desirous  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  its  inliabitants ;  and  whilst 
he  was  disposed  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
to  procure  for  them  in  general  the  friKHlom  of  Rome, 
he  iiad,  in  the  mean  time,  avaiknl  himself  of  a  |)ower 
conferred  on  liim  by  the  Vatinian  law'^  under  which 
he  held  his  command,  and  had  bestowed  on  some  of 
the  towns  north  of  the  Po,  the  rank  nn<l  title  of 
Itoman  colonies;  so  tliat  any  of  their  inliabitants, 
who  had  held  any  public  ofiioe  in  their  own  city, 
became,  in  consequence,  ipto  facto  citizens  of  Rome. 

■*  8— toaia^  hi  Owwi,  ft, 
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CHAP.  Among  the  towns  thus  favoured,  was  Comum,  situ- 
^—-v-^  ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake  Laris,  or,  as  it  is  now 
u.c  695     called,  the  Lake  of  Como ;  a  place  which  had  first 

to « 10,  '  ^ 

^•9;*®      received  an  accession  of  inhabitants  from  Cu.  ]*om- 

to44. 

peius,  the  father  of  Pompey",  and  si'condly  from 
C.  Scipio,  who  appears  to  liave  been  exiled  under 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla**,  and  whose  misforturu' 
may  possibly  have  communicated  itself  in  part  to 
the  town  which  he  had  patronised.  Caesar  had 
added  five  thousand  names  to  the  list  of  its  citizens, 
amongst  whom  were  five  hundred  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction, who  did  not  reside  at  Comum,  but  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  the  new  establishment,  and  reflected 
some  honour  on  its  name.  One  of  the  citizens  of 
Comum  '*,  who  had  held  a  magistracy  there,  hap- 
pened to  go  to  Rome  in  the  present  year,  and 
claimed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  on  the  ground 
of  having  filled  a  public  office  in  a  Roman  colony. 
The  consul,  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  had  first  recovered  Comum  '" 
to  the  Roman  dominion  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
desirous  to  express  his  animosity  against  Caesar,  in- 
sisted that  the  man's  claim  was  ill-grounded,  and,  in 
mockery  of  his  pretensions,  ordered  him  to  be  pub- 
licly scourged,  desiring  him,  it  is  said,  to  go  and 
show  his  stripes  to  Caesar.  This  act  of  unmanly 
cruelty  was  prolwibly  of  considerable  senice  to  the 
cause  of  him  whom  it  was  meant  to  insult ;  and 

••  Str»bo,  V.  2.%.  edit.  Xj  land.     26.     Plutarch,  in  Cetsarc,  29. 
*  Cicero,  pro  Sextio,  3.  '"  Livy,  XXXI H.  86. 
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Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus'"*,  expressed  his  opiniou,    chap. 

that  it  would  give  as  great  oifence  to  Pompey  as 

to  Cssar ;  for  Pompey,  it  seems,  with  his  usual  true  v.c.  695 
liberality  "\  had  taken  the  case  of  the  people  beyond  a.c.m 
the  Po  into  his  consideration,  and  was  disposed  to 
grant  them  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  an  act  of 
Justice,  and  as  one  of  those  honourable  means  by 
which  a  government  may  most  \»i&ely  and  most 
eHbctually  defeat  the  designs  of  tlie  disaffected. 

Tlie  conduct  of  tlie  consul  Marcelius  in  this  affair 
was  a  bad  omen  of  his  temper  and  judgment  in 
the  management  of  the  main  dispute  between  the 
government  and  Ca'sar.  As  the  war  in  Gaul  drew 
more  evidently  towards  its  close,  men  seemed  on  a 
Hudden  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  error  in 
having  allowed  an  officer  of  Csesar's  character  to 
form  and  discipline  a  formidable  army  in  the  very 
position  that  Mas  most  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  wish  was  generally 
entertained  of  removing  him  by  any  means  whatever 
from  a  station  so  threatening.  But  while  Marcelius 
was  anxious  to  effect  this  object  at  any  risk,  his 
colleague,  Ser.  Sulpicius"*,  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  vehemence  of  the  sciuite  by  representing  the 
inevitable  evib  of  all  civil  wars,  and  by  bidding  them 
remember  the  natural  tendency  of  such  contests  to 
inereuie  in  havoc  and  atrocity,  each  improving  on 
the  precedent  of  that  which  had  gone  before  it. 
His  moderation,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Pompey 

*"  Ad  Atticam,  V.  0piM.  XL  >m  CIcotd,    td     Familur.     IV. 
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CHAP,   to  give  CiBBar  any  just  cause  of  ofTcncc,  prevented 
^r^^--^  aH  violent  proceedings  for  the  present     It  was  only 
"c. «»     resolvc<l  by  the  senate  "*,  that  the  dis{>08al  of  Cis- 
A.C.  M      alpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, should  be  discussed  early  in  the  followin^^ 
year;  that  if  any  person  should  endeavour  to  stop 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  in  this  affair,  he  should 
be  considered  as  acting  against  the  good  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  that  further,  the  cases  of  all  soldiers 
in  Csesar^s  army  claiming   their  discharge,  should 
then  be  considered  and  determined  by  the  senate. 
Several  of  the  tribunes,  who  had  been  gained  by 
Caesar,  interposed  their  negatives  uiK>n  this  resolu- 
tion ;  so  that  it  could  not  have  the  force  of  a  decree, 
but  was  registered  in  the  journals,  under  the  title  of 
the  "authority"  of  the  senate. 
CoiMuU«.ip       Meantime,  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  cousin  of  the 

of  C.  Mw-  iT»^.i.TAii 

ccUtt*  ud    present  consul,  and  L.  iEmilms  Paullus,  were  electcnl 

u.cTOS.    consuls  for  the  foUowintr  year;  and  C.  Scribonius 
Trfb«oeJ>ip  _,     .  ,  V  ,  ,  *    1  . 

of  c.  Curio.  Cuno  was  at  the  same  time  elected  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes '•*.  Curio  was  a  man  of  talents,  of  eloquence, 
of  a  restless  thirst  for  distinction,  and  impatient  of 
slight  or  neglect  In  the  year  of  Caesar's  consulship, 
when  the  power  of  the  triumvirate  was  at  its  height, 
he  had  courted  and  obtained  popular  applause  by 
the  boldness  with  which  he  had  on  some  occasions 
attacked  their  conduct  '•^  When  candidate  for  the 
tribuneship,  he  professed  himself  warmly  devoted  to 

»*  Cicero,  ad  Familiar.  VIII.    epist.  VII. 
epbt.  VIII.  *^  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  II.  epist. 
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i  iM  jwirtv  of  the  senate,  beinor  irritated,  as  it  is  said'"     chap. 

.  ,  VIII. 

by  some   appearances  of  inditterence  or  contempt ":; — ^ 

From 

which  were  manifested  towards  him  by  Caesar.    But,  i'  c.  695 
in  the  verv  first  month  of  his  tribuneship,  he  was  ac  59 

'  *  to  •«. 

again  disoriisted  with  the  aristocracy'",  because  he 
could  not  obtain  the  insertion  of  several  additional 
days  in  the  calendar  to  lengthen  the  term  of  his 
office;  the  intercalary  month,  which  was  inserted 
every  year  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  ordinary 

c«' rion,  being  made   longer  or  shorter  at  the 

di-  ii  of  the  pontifices,  according  as  the  interests 

or  wislies  of  their  friends  or  their  party  might  re- 
quire. On  this  ground,  Curio  began  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Capsar ;  and  a  man  so  jealous  of  affront,  so 
ambitious,  and  with  so  little  steadiness  of  character, 
may  be  b»  naturally  supposed  to  have  acted  from 
this  motive,  as  from  that  still  baser  one  which  rumour 
imputed  to  him  "",  namely,  that  he  was  bribed,  by 
Caesar,  with  a  sum  amounting  to  about  80,000/.  of 
our  money. 

Yet  the  year  703  passed  on  to  its  close  without 
witnessing  any  thing  more  decisive  than  the  year 
which  had  preceded  it.  We  are  told  that  Curio 
professe<l  to  follow  a  course  of  perfect  impartiality'", 
and  propose<I  tluit  both  Cetar  and  Pompey  should 
alike  resign  their  military  commands,  that  so  the 
republic  might  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ambi- 

***  Ctotro,  ad   Paniltar.   VIII.        >»  Velloiiu  Paterrulu*.  II.  4H. 
•pi^.  IV.  »i  Plutarch,   in    Fompeio.    M. 

M*  Oraru.  ad    KunUiar.   Vlll.    Dion  CtMias.  XL.  150. 
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CHAP,  tion  of  either.  When  he  found  that  the  senate 
^r-^-'--'  disinclined  to  this  measure,  he  began  to  attack 
uc.w  Pompey  in-ith  ^reat  freedom '",  and  to  charge  him 
A.C.M  with  aspiring  to  the  exercise  of  an  alieolute  power 
over  his  country.  Pompey's  influence  in  Rome  had 
long  been  so  predominant,  that  language  of  this 
sort  was  considered  a  proof  of  extraordinary  bold- 
ness ;  and  the  multitude,  who  always  delight  to  hear 
invectives  against  the  powerful,  testified  their  admi- 
ration of  Curio  by  the  liveliest  acclamations.  He 
threatened,  it  seems  "*,  to  negative  any  decision  to 
which  the  senate  might  come  respecting  Caesar's 
recall ;  and  thus  the  question  concerning  the  pro- 
vinces was  not  brought  forward  on  the  first  of 
March,  as  the  senate  had  before  resolved,  but  was 
suffered  to  remain  undetermined.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  Pomj)ey'8  wish  that  Caesar  should  now 
be  recalled  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  and  that 
he  should  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
consulship  till  he  had  resigned  the  command  of  his 
army.  Two  years  before,  it  will  be  rememl)ered, 
Pompey  had  interested  himself  in  obtaining  for 
Caesar  the  very  privilege  which  he  now  wished  to 
take  away ;  but  in  that  interval  Caesar  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  resist  the  senate's  authority,  which 
might  give  just  suspicion  of  his  real  designs. 
Pompey  justly  considered  the  successive  interference 
of  the  tribunes  to  deprive  the  senate  of  their  lawful 

»"  Cicero,  ad   Familur.   VIII.        >"  Cicero,  ad   Familiar    VTTI. 
epbt.  XI.    Apinaa,de  Bell.  Civil,    epist.  XI. 
11.28. 
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controul    over   the   provinces,  as   equivalent  to  an    chap. 

VIII 

actual  disol)edience  on  the  part  of  Caesar  "\  in  whose  ' — >^ 
lH>haif  and  at  whose  instigation  this  interference  u.c.ns 
was  exerted  ;  and  the  general  attachment  of  all  pro-  a.c.  S9 
fligate  and  desperate  citizens  to  the  cause  of  Caesar, 
and  the  resort  of  many  persons  of  that  description 
to  his  camp,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  seemed  to  warn  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  danger  of  allowing  the  head  of  such  a 
party  to  unite  the  command  of  an  army  with  the 
highest  post  in  the  ci>il  government.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  "^  that  if  the  senate  had  con- 
sulted, according  to  many  former  precedents,  to  apply 
offidally  to  Curio,  and  request  that  he  would  not 
interpose  his  negative  on  their  decrees,  he  would 
have  yielded  to  their  wishes.  But  this,  though  pro- 
posed by  M.  Marcel  1  us  "*,  was  not  adopted ;  and 
Curio,  still  further  incensed  at  this  apparent  con- 
tempt of  his  power,  persisted  in  his  threats  of  pre- 
venting the  execution  of  every  thing  which  the 
seoate  might  resolve.  In  this  manner  nothing  was 
determined  ;  and  the  final  decMMJon  of  the  question, 
with  itii  important  results,  a  civil  war  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  the  removal  of  all  apprehen- 
sions or  violence  from  CsBSur,  was  to  be  reserved  for 
the  following  year,  when  C.  Claudins  Marceilos  and 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulos  were  appointed  consuls;  the 

"«  Cletro.  wi   FudUIv.  VIII.        »«  Cicrro.  ad   FaaUitf.  VIII. 
•pitt.Vlll.  rpiit.  Xlli. 
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last  indiTiduals  who  ever  held  that  office  by  the 
unforced  votes  of  the  Roman  people. 

It  was  about  the  autumn  of  the  year  702  that 
Pompey  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever  "^  while 
at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  No 
sooner  was  his  illness  known,  than  public  prayers  for 
his  safety  were  offered  up  throughout  Italy;  and 
when  he  recovered,  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  were 
equally  general:  every  town  celebrated  the  event 
by  a  spontaneous  festival ;  and  when  he  was  able  to 
travel  to  Rome,  multitudes  of  people  thronged  the 
road  with  garlands  on  their  heads  and  torches  in 
their  hands,  scattering  flowers  around  him  as  he 
passed.  These  signs  of  the  attachment  of  his  country- 
men were  received  by  Pompey  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure, for  he  had  ever  been  more  ambitious  of  popu- 
larity than  of  power;  but  it  is  said  that  they  misled 
him  fatally  on  the  present  occasion,  by  inducing  him 
to  estimate  from  them  the  real  strength  of  his  eanse. 
So  confident,  indeed,  did  he  feel  in  the  support  of 
the  Italians,  that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he 
could  raise  armies  in  Italy  by  the  stamp  of  his 
foot "'.  But  he  was  for  a  long  time  also  lulled  into 
security  from  a  belief  that  Caesar  would  not  dare  to 
make  war  upon  his  country  for  his  own  private 
quarrel ;  perhaps,  also,  from  a  persuasion  tliat  he 
would  be  restrained  by  his  personal  friendship  to 
himself.     Tliis  last  hope,  however,  vanished  towards 

"7  Plutarch,   in   Pompeio,  57.        "*  PluUrch,  in  Pompeio,  57. 
Velleius  Ptterculos,  U.  48. 
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the  cloee  of  the  year  703,  when  Hirtius'",  one  of  chap. 

VIII. 

CsBsar's  most  confidential  officers,  arrived  at  Rome  i; — v — ' 

From 

from  the  army,  and  departed  again  \^ithout  visiting  ^'  V.- ®* 
Punii>ey,  or  holding  any  communication  with  him ;  ^  ?;  *® 
and  still  more,  when  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
Ca?8ar'8  quaestor  in  Gaul,  and  who  had  been  just 
elected  tribune  to  support  his  interests,  delivered  a 
speech  full  of  violent  invectives  against  Pompey '", 
and  attacking  the  whole  of  his  public  life  from  its 
first  commencement.  From  that  time  he  looked 
forward  to  a  war  as  inevitable,  and  professed  that  he 
dreaded  such  an  issue  less  than  the  prospect  of 
.i'"  Ca»sar  to  enjoy  any  political  power  at  Rome. 

11. u  great  name,  the  large  army  held  by  his 

lieutenants  in  Spain,  the  attachment  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  authority  of  the  senate,  seemed  to  ensure 
him  an  easy  victory  over  a  single  rebel  general  and 
his  army,  however  great  might  be  the  talents  of  the 
one  an<l  the  discipline  of  the  other. 

But,  in  fact,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Italy  wereoruMnp- 
not  disposed  to  risk  their  lives  and  properties  in  the^^!^^^«r 
maintnmnce  of  a  contest   which    8eeme<l   little   to   '*"**^ 
aHect  their  individual   interests.     Tlie  landinl   pro- 
prietors  an<l    the,  monie<l    men   were   anxious   for 
|H«ace '-',  and  indifierent  whether  Pompey  or  CsBsar 
administered  the  affiurs  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  the 
citizi>ns  of  the  different  towns,  who  had  been  so 


'"  (irrru,    ad    Attkum.     VII.     e|>ul.  VIII 
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CHAP,  earnest  in  their  prayers  for  Pompej's  safety,  were 
not  equally  ready  to  endure  for  his  sake  the  eviU  of 
a  civil  war,  and  the  devastation  of  their  homes  and 
families ;  while  the  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  the 
debtor,  the  profligate,  and  the  robber,  were  eager  in 
every  part  of  Italy  to  embrace  the  cause  of  CsBsar, 
as  that  of  revolution,  and  impunity,  and  plunder. 
If  from  Italy  we  extend  our  view  to  the  provinces, 
we  shall  find  them  influenced  by  jmrticular  causes 
to  favour  one  leader  or  the  other,  according  as  their 
principal  inhabitants  liad  received  favours  from 
either,  or  as  either  happened  to  be  better  known 
amongst  them,  or  to  possess  the  strongest  mill  tan- 
force  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  de- 
graded and  oppressed  as  they  had  been  under  the 
Roman  government,  it  mattered  little  to  them  by 
what  party  the  system  under  which  they  sufferetl  was 
administered ;  unless  there  were  some  among  them, 
who,  looking  upon  Caesar  as  the  advocate  of  popular 
and  liberal  principles,  indulged  the  hope  that  he 
would  extend  more  generally  that  envied  privilege 
of  Roman  citizenship,  which  he  had  already  wished 
to  impart  far  wider  than  his  aristocratical  opponents 
were  willing  to  allow. 

The  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  reputation  of 
upholding  the  cause  of  law  and  good  principles, 
might  have  conferred  a  greater  strength  on  Pompey, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  selfish,  and  narrow,  and 
profligate  views  and  characters  which  marked  so 
many  of  his  adherents.     His  own   private   morals 
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were  remarkably  pure  and  amiable  ;  but  his  father-    chap. 
in-law  Metellus  Scipio   liad,   even  when  consul  '**,  i— —  — 

rroin 

been  present  at  an  entertainment  where  such  a  scene  ^^  6*5 

*  to  710. 

of  debauchery  was  exhibited,  as  no  honest  man,  and  a  c.  i9 

^  to  44. 

far  less  a  magistrate,  should  have  sanctioned  by  his 
presence;  and  Appius  Claudius,  with  whom  he  was 
also  become  connected  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Cnapus  with  Appius's  daughter,  after  ha>nng  com- 
mitted many  acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  in  his 
province  of  Ciliciii,  after  having  been  detected,  during 
his  consulship,  in  the  grossest  corruption,  and  having 
obtained  a  general  character  of  prodigality  and  vo- 
lupdiousiiesB,  was  now  invested  with  the  office  of 
censor  *••,  and  was  exerting  his  power  with  the  ut- 
most severity.  He  expelled  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  senate,  and  amongst  the  rest  C.  Sallustius 
Crispus,  the  historian ;  he  also  degraded  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  equestrian  order ;  and  although  we  are 
not  told  that  any  of  his  censures  were  undeser>'ed, 
yet  they  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
the  censor  himself,  and  served  to  alienate  from  the 
cause  of  the  aristocracy  those  who  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  them.  L.  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls 
for  the  present  year,  was  over>«'helmed  with  debts  "\ 
and  is  said  to  hare  eagerly  anticipated  a  civil  M-ar,  as 
the  means  of  restoring  his  broken  fortunes.  To 
these  might  he  added  that  large  projwrtion  of  selfish 
and  narrowniinde<l    individuals  who  an>  the  incum- 


"*  Valerius  Muimiw.  IX.  1.  150. 
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brance  and  <1  of  every  aristocracy;  men  who 

ablior  all  reform,  i  <  aii^c  they  think  it  may  interfere 
S'tio'**  ^'^^*  ^^*^*'"  c«">f'^>"^  '  '  I'rivileges,  aiid  who  consiih-r 
tou.*^      their  own  ascend >  ther  as  the  ultimate  ohjt  ( t 

of  government  than  as  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state  is  promott'd ;  men, 
in  short,  who  burden  a  noble  cause  with  all  the 
weight  of  their  pride  an<l  ignorance,  who  render  its 
success  a  doubtful  blessing,  and  lessen  the  regret 
with  which  the  good  regard  its  overthrow.  This 
was  the  party  which  had  persecuted  the  patriotic 
tribune  C.  Cornelius,  which  had  largely  shared  in 
the  oppression  and  plunder  of  the  provinces,  and 
which  had  constantly  opposed  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  Roman  citizenship  to  the  allied  or  subject 
states  of  Italy. 
OfUwMip-  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  Caesar's  cause 
*"of  was  of  a  nature  most  likely  to  ensure  victory  in  such 
a  state  of  society  as  the  Roman  empire  exhibited. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nine  legions '", 
consisting  of  such  veteran  soldiers,  that  one  of  the 
legions  was  considered  inferior  to  the  rest  in  tried 
courage  and  experience  because  it  had  not  served 
more  than  eight  campaigns.  Tlie  people  of  the 
north  of  Italy  were  attached  to  him  as  the  supporter 
of  their  claims  for  a  participation  in  the  freedom  of 
Rome ;  and  Gaul,  however  ill-affected  towards  the 
man  who  had  been  at  once  her  spoiler  and  enslaver, 
was  yet  forced  to  assist  his  views  by  the  wealth 

»>  Cmmr,  de  BeU.  Galiico.  VIII.  49.  54. 
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which  her  plunder  put  at  his  disposal,  and  which    chap. 
rnahled  him  to  purchase  jiartisans  at  lionie,  and  to  -; — 

roai 

bind  his  soldiers  to  his  interests  by  the  liberality  of  ^1'  ^^ 
his  donations.  Thus  amply  provided  with  means  to  ^  ^-  ** 
strike  the  first  blow  with  cttect.  he  trusted  on  his 
approach  to  Rome  to  find  a  numerous  party  ready  to 
co-opeimte  with  him.  Tlie  profligate  young  nobi- 
lity "*,  who  had  conspired  with  Catiline  in  his  plans 
of  rapine  and  murder,  and  who  had  since  abetted 
the  Nioes  and  the  riots  of  P.  C'lodius,  were  eager  to 
support  this  new  leader,  who  would  accomplish,  as 
they  trusted,  wliat  their  former  chiefs  had  attempted 
in  vain  ;  and  the  rabble  of  the  capital,  constantly  at 
enmity  with  the  existing  government,  was  a  certain 
ally  to  any  one  who  should  head  a  relnjllion.  All 
thet^*  were  likely  to  be  active  assistants  in  promoting 
the  cause  which  they  espoused ;  while  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  \»-i8hed  well  to  the  constitu- 
tion would  confine  their  zeal  to  words  or  feelings, 
and  would  make  no  practical  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  here  toOfih«.ito- 
mention  the  dispositions  and  the  situation  of  some  of  •'''«^  •^i- 
the  most  eminent  citiiens  of  the  Commonwealth, ^■■j**^ 
when  the  civil  war  was  now  on  the  very  eve  of  its  Jjj •«»»*• 
cumineiioeinent     We  have  spoken  of  the  departure 
of  M.  Cratsus  from  Rome  in  the  year  698,  to  take 
ffotsession  of  his  province  of  Syria,  and  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Parthia ;  and  we  have  shown  how, 
in  the  year  7(K),  his  ambition,  unaccom{)anied  by 

(  ic«ro.Ml  Atiioim.  Vll.cpitt.  V.  VI I. 
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C1IAP.  corresponding  ability,  had  been  finally  checked  by 
his  defeat  and  death  in  Mesopotamia.  The  wreck 
of  his  army  had  been  led  back  into  Syria  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  by  C.  Cassiiis  "',  afterwards  one 
of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  and  ut  thiH  time  acting  an 
qusMtor  under  Crassus.  Casrius  covered  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria  against  the  attacks  of  the  Parthians, 
and  maintained  his  ground  till,  in  the  year  702,  M. 
Cieero  was  apiK>inted  to  succeed  Appius  Claudius  in 
the  government  of  Cilicia,  and  M.  Bibulus  arrived 
in  Syria  to  take  the  command  in  the  room  of  Cassius. 
Neither  of  these  officers,  however,  had  much  to  do 
in  their  military  capacity,  for  the  Parthians  were 
unequal  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the 
Roman  empire  :  but  Cicero '"  carried  with  him  into 
his  province  the  virtues  of  his  private  life,  and  pre- 
served both  himself  and  all  his  subordinate  officers 
pure  from  every  act  of  oppression  or  extortion  ;  nor 
would  he  even  accept  from  the  provincials  those 
sums  for  the  maintenance  of  his  personal  establisli- 
ment,  which,  as  the  governors  received  no  salary 
from  the  treasury  at  home,  were  considered  as  the 
ordinary  allowances  of  their  office.  He  resigned  his 
command  and  returned  to  Italy  about  the  close  of 
the  year  703,  but  remained  at  his  different  villas  for 
some  time ;  and  when  he  moved  towards  Rome 
early  in  January'",  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  or 
take  any  part  in  the  debates  of  the  senate,  as  he  iu- 

»»'  Velleiu*  Patcrculos,  II.  46.  "»  Cicero,  ad   Familur.   XVI, 
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tended  to  prefer  his  claim  to  a  triumph,  on  account    chap. 

VIII. 

of  some  Huccesees  whicli   he  had  ijained  over   the ' — . — 

"  From 

plundering  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Cilicia ;  i  <.'•  ^^^ 
and  under  these  circumstances  he  was  obliged  by^^'^s 
law  to  remain  without  the  Malls  of  Rome.  M.  Cato 
was  constantly  attending  the  senate,  and,  as  might 
be  supposed,  gave  bis  warm  support  to  every  resolu- 
tion hostile  to  Csesar.  L.  Lucullus  and  his  brother 
Marcus  had  been  some  time  dead ;  and  Q.  Ilorten- 
siuH,  another  of  the  oldest  and  most  eloquent  members 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  liad  died  more  recently, 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  703  '**.  P.  Lentulus 
Spinther,  to  whose  exertions,  when  consul,  Cicero 
professed  himself  greatly  indebted  for  his  restoration 
from  exile,  and  L.  Domitius,  the  colleague  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  consulship,  and  implicated  together 
with  him  in  the  corrupt  agreement  which  they  en- 
tered into  with  two  of  the  candidates  for  the  succes- 
sioii  to  their  office,  were  lx)th  in  Home,  and  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  sealously  with  l*oni]>ey.  L. 
Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Cssar,  who  had  been  con- 
Hul  with  A.  Gabinius  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  baiiish- 
meat,  was  now  censor,  and  although  wishing  to 
KiilwiM  the  vehement  proceedings  of  his  colleague 
Appius  Claudius '",  was  yet  by  no  means  inclined  to 
go  all  lengths  with  Cnsar.  Of  the  persons  who 
afterwards  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  ci\'il  ^'ars, 
M.  Antonius  was  now  just  elected  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, in  order  to  further  Cssar^s  designs :  M.  Brutus 

*»  Ckwo.  ad    PMiilltr.  VIII.        w  Dioo  CaMiu..  XL.  1^ 
«>pltt.  XIII. 
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CHAP,  was  in  Rome,  but  althougli  known  as  the  nephew  of 
Cato,  and  as  the  son-in-lnw  of  A))piu8  Claudius,  and 
considered  as  a  young  man  of  promisinpf  talents  "', 
he  Bad  as  yet  taken  no  cons])icuou8  nharo  in  public 
affairs.  C.  Cassius  was  one  of  the  tribuufs  for 
this  year'";  and  C.  Octavius,  now  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  was  living  at  Rome  under  the* 
care  of  his  mother  Atia,  and  of  his  father-in-law  L. 
Philippus. 
dir-  On  the  first  of  January,  704  "*,  when  the  new  cen- 
to ^ae-  suls,  L.  Lentulus  and  C.  Marcellus,  entered  on  their 
office,  C.  Curio,  the  late  tribune,  arrived  in  Rome 
ftt)m  Caesar's  quarters,  whither  he  had  lately  betaken 
himself,  and  presented  a  letter  from  Caesar,  addressed 
to  the  senate.  It  was  read  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  tribunes,  Q.  Cassius  and  M.  Antonius ;  and  con- 
tained a  statement  of  Caesar's  services  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  professions  of  his  willingness  to  resign 
his  pro\ince  and  the  command  of  his  army,  if  Pom- 
pey  would  do  the  same;  but  otherwise,  he  said, 
it  was  unjust  to  desire  him  to  expose  himself  with- 
out defence  to  the  attempts  of  his  enemies.  This 
language  was  in  itself  rebellious,  inasmuch  as  it 
dictated  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  would  obey 
the  senate's  orders ;  the  consuls,  therefore,  refused 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  senate  on  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  but  called  upon  the  assembly  to  consider 
generally  the  state  of  the  republic.     A  vehement 

"'Cicero,    ad    Puniiiar.    III.    epist.  XXI. 
epist.  X.  "*  Aiipiao.  de  Bell.  CivUi.  II. 
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clobatc  ensaed '",  and  one  or  two  mem1)ers  urcred    chap; 

^  VIII. 

tliat  CsB8ar*8  proposals  should  be  accepted ;  but  a  ^rp — ' 
great  majority  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Scipio,  ^  -;  ®** 
Pompey*8   father-in-law,  that  Ca?sar   should    resign^ J:*® 
the  command  of  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  ne  >•  or- 
if  he  refused  to  comply  with  this  order,  his  conduct  JSl'lo''* 
should  be  regarded  as  treasonable.     The  account  of  fray"'* 
these  transactions,  which  goes  under  Caesar's  name,  ocu  m. 
whether  it  be  really  the  work  of  himself  or  of  one 
of  his  fmrtisans,  naturally  represents  this  decision  as 
lx?ing  almost  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  senate 
by  the  violence  of  Pompey's  friends,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  military  force  which  he  commanded 
in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  the  capital ;  but  it  api)ear8 
from  Cicero's  more  impartial  testimony,  that  although 
many  of  the  more  moderate  senators"*  were  pro- 
Ijably  hurried    into   resolutions   more  violent   than 
they  tliought  expedient,  yet  that  Cssar^s  pretensions 
were  generally  r^parded  with  abhorrence ;  and  that 
they  doubted  not  of  the  justice,  but  of  the  policy  of 
requiring  him  to  give  up  his  army.     However,  the  Tbe ••• 
d(>cree  of  the  senate  was  negatived  by  the  tribunes  ^u  ^ 
Antonius  and  Cassios"';   upon  which  the  consuls  niTSfiliM 
>tted  to  the  assembly  the  consideration  of  this 
ve;  and  it  was  debated  in  wtmt  manner  they 
i  counteract  it.     Nothing  was  determiiuHl  on 
tlmt  day;  but  for  some  days  afterwards  the  more 
violent  party  amongst  the  aristocracy  exerted  their 


r.  d*  BtH.  avn,  I.  <.      Mbt.  VII.  IX. 
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CHAP,    utmost  endeavours  to  bring  the  question  of  CsMi^s 

J-j-' — '  obedience  at  once  to  an  issue.     The  senators,  as  had 

to'ria^    often  been  practised  on  similar  occasions,  put  on 

AJr**      mourning*",  to  express  their  feeling  that  the  iiif<  ?- 

ests  of  the  Commonwealth  were  obstructed  by  tlu; 

behaviour  of  the  tribunes ;  and  when  tliis  step  failed 

to  produce  any  efiect,  they  had  recourse  to  their 

CJ»«»«»       highest  prerogative,  and  gave  their  charge  to  the 

«««»>■  to    consuls,  pnetors,  tribunes,  and  proconsuls,  "  to  pro- 

h  SS  ^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  safety  of  the  republic."     This  resolution 

monwoiui.  yrtuB  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  senate  on  the 

T**  ^      seventh  of  January ;  taid  no  sooner  was  it  pa«e<l, 

banc*  fly  lo  '  *^    _ 

C"^.  than  Antonius  and  Caf^sius,  together  M'ith  Curio**', 
professing  to  believe  their  lives  in  danger,  fled  in 
disguise  from  Rome,  and  hastened  to  escape  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Ravenna,  waiting 
for  the  result  of  his  application  to  the  senate 

U.C.7W.  It  appears  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters'",  written 
a  few  days  before  the  first  of  January,  that  he  had 
calculated  on  such  an  event  as  the  flight  of  the 
tribunes,  and  on  its  affording  Caesar  a  pretext  for 
commencing  his  rebellion.  When  it  had  actually 
taken  place,  the  senate  were  well  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences to  which   it  would   lead,  and  began  to 

TbeKDkte  make   preparations   for   their  defence.      Italy  was 

for 

divided  into  several  districts  '*',  each  of  which  was 
to   be   placed   under   the   command  of  a  separate 


"■  Dion  CsMius.  XL  I.  IM.  >«     Ad  AtUcum.  VlI.epist.  IX. 

'*  Cicero,  ad  Familiaren,  XVI.  "'  Cicero,   ad    Familiar.    XVI. 

epiat.  XI.     Plutarch,  to  Caesare,  epbt.  XI.  XII.     C«aar,  de  Beilo 
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officer;    soldiers  were  ordered  to  be  every  where    chap. 

^  VIII. 

levied ;  niouey  was  voted  from  the  treasury  to  be  ^ — ■ — ' 
platvd  at  Pompey's  disposal ;  and  the  provinces  were  '^  SVJ^^ 
assi^ed  to  their  respective  governors,  as  proconsuls  -^-J:  ^^ 
or  praetors.     Among  these  ap|)oiiitments,  SjTia  was 
given  to  P.  Scipio,  and  the  two  Gauls,  which  Csesar 
had  been  just  summoned  to  resign,  were  bestowed 
on  L.  Domitius  and  M.  Considius  Nonianus.     The 
whole  direction  of  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  conferred  on  Pompey,  whose  reputation  as  a 
geni>ral  was  still  so  high,  that   none  contemplated 
the  probability  of  his  meeting  viith  an  equal  anta- 
gonist. 

We  have  said  that,  when  Curio,  Antonius,  andc»Mrn»m- 
Cassius  fled  from  Koine,  C<&sar  was  at  liavenna.  nbciuoa. 
He  had  with  him  at  this  time  no  other  troo{)s  than 
the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
winter  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  '** ;  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  amounting  to  eight  legions,  was  avowedly 
quartered  l)ey«)nd  the  Aljw;  but,  by  the  celerity  with 
which  one  of  these  legions  afterwards  joined  him,  it 
may  be  conjectunnl  that  it  had  already  received 
ordcrM  to  march  into  Italy,  and  v(va  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  AlfM  at  the  moment  when  Cietiar  com- 
inenccHi  hostilities.  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of 
the  flight  of  the  tribunes,  and  of  the  subsequent 
resolutions  of  the  senate,  than  he  assembled  his 
soldiers,  and  expatiated  on  the  violence  oflbred  to 
tiir  tril>unitiun  chanirtcr.  and  «>ii  the  attempts  of  his 


r.  I.  7. 
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CHAP,    enemies  to  despoil  him  of  his  dignity,  by  forcing 
^ij^^^- — '  him  to  resign  his  province  before  the  term  of  his 
toTitf**    command  was  expired.     Thus  much  of  his  speech 
iJ-^**      is  avowed  by  his  own  party  historian ;  the  promises 
which  he  made  to  his  followers,  and  the  prospect  of 
spoil  and  settlements  of  lands  which  he  held  out  as 
the  price  of  their  rebellion,  it  was  not  equally  to  hJH 
purpose  to  record,  although  such  temptations  were 
not  likely  to  be  omitted.     He  found  his  troops  per- 
fectly  disposed   to   follow   him ;   and,   accordingly, 
having  sent  out  some  men  in  small  parties,  vrith 
orders  to  enter  unobserved  into  Ariminum '"  and 
secure   the  town,  he  himself  left  his   quarters  at 
Ravenna  late  in  the  evening,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  on  his  arrival  at  Ariminum,  found  that  his 
enterprize  had  succeeded,  and  that  the  place  was 
iiewtm     already  in  his  power.     Tliis  was  the  first  town  of 

Afteiaan.  ' 

importance  without  the  limits  of  his  province  on  the 
road  to  Rome ;  and  by  thus  seizing  it  he  declared 
himself  in  open  rebellion,  and  that  from  this  time 
forward  he  was  to  follow,  without  reserve,  that  path 
of  lawless  usurpation  on  which  he  had  for  so  ma^y 
years  been  preparing  himself  to  enter. 

At  Ariminum  he  met  the  fugitive  tribunes '^\ 
whom  he  introduced,  without  delay,  to  his  army,  in 
the  disguise  in  which  they  had  fled  from  Rome,  de- 
siring them,  at  the  same  time,  to  relate  the  violence 
which  they  had  suffered.     Caesar  himself  then  began 

^  Appian,  de  Bello  CitUi.  IL    CsMre.  38.     Dion  Casrius,  XLI. 
S5.  164. 
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to  speak,  imploring  the  troops,  with  the  most  pas-    chap. 
sionate    expressions    of   grief   and    indignation,    to  |;; — .—^ 
revenge  at  once  the  injuries  of  their  general,  and  ^-^-^^ 
the  outrage  offered  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  a.c.  w 
In   the  vehemence  of  his  words  and  gestures  he 
frequently  hchl  up  his  left  hand,  and,  ])ointing  to 
the  ring  which  he  wore  as  the  well-known  badge  of 
patrician  or  equestrian  rank,  he  declared,  that  he 
would  sooner  part  with  that  ring,  than  fail  to  satisfy 
the  amplest  wishes  of  those  who  were  now  offering 
their  aid  to  maintain  his  dignity.     The  action  being 
seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  words  could  be 
heard,  many  of  the  soldiers  imagined  that  he  was 
promising  to  atlvancc  all  his  followers  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  equestrian  order ;  and  this  im- 
pression tended  not  a  little  to  inflame  their  zeal  in 
his  behalf.     At  Ariminum  '*^  also,  CsBsar  found  L.  Kr»itir«. 
Koscms,  one  of  the  praetors,  and  L.  CsBsar,  a  distant  fur  pnce. 
relation  of  his  own,  who  had  Iwth  left  Rome  in  the 
hojies  of  preventing  an  open  rupture,  and  had  both 
consented  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  private  communica- 
tion from  Pompey  to  Caesar.     Its  substance  was  an 
exculfiation  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  {lart  he  had 
lately  taken ;  in  which  he  said,  he  had  been  actu- 
ated by  no  unkindly  feelings  towards  Ciesar,  but 
from  a  sense  of  his  paramount  duty  to  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  he  urged  CsBsar,  in  like  manner,  to 
wave  his  personal  animofities  in  consideration  of  his 
cotiiitry.  and  not  to  seek  to  {uinish   IiiN  i>nL>niit>s  at 

*•  GMtf,  I.  8, 0.    CIcOTO,  ad  FuniliwM.  XVI.  epUt.  XII. 
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CHAP,  the  price  of  involving  the  republic  in  a  civil  war. 
Cscsar  professed  to  be  equally  desirous  of  avoiding 
bloodshed ;  and  requested  L.  Cajsar  and  Roscius  to 
carry  back  his  answer  to  Pompey,  in  whicli,  after 
studiously  dwelling  on  his  supposed  injuries,  he  pro- 
posed that  both  Pompey  and  himself  should  give  up 
their  armies ;  that  Pompey  should  go  into  Spain ; 
and  that  all  the  forces  in  Itiily  should  be  disbanded 
on  Ijoth  sides,  that  the  senate  and  |>eople  of  Home 
might  deliberate  and  decide  on  all  public  questions 
with  perfect  freedom  ;  that  he  himself  should  resign 
his  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  senate  to  succeed  him ; 
and  that  he  should  go  to  Rome  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship.  Finally,  he  requested 
a  personal  conference  with  Pompey,  that  all  things 
might  be  fully  adjusted,  and  that  lx)th  parties  might 
pledge  themselves  by  oath  to  fultil  tlio  conditions  of 
the  treaty. 

With  these  terms,  L.  Cajsar  and  L.  Roscius  set 
out  on  their  return  to  Pompey.  But  Caesar'  *,  not 
waiting  to  see  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  de- 
spatched M.  Antonius,  who  already  had  taken  a 
command  under  him,  with  five  cohorts,  to  occupy 
Arretium,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  secured,  with 
other  detachments,  the  towns  of  Ancona,  Fanum, 
and  Pisaurum.  These  movements  excited  a  general 
consternation '" ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from 

'••  (ricero,    ad    Atticum,    VII.        "'  Appian.  11.  35.     Cicero,  ad 
epUt.    XL;    ad    Famiiiar.    XVI.     Alticum,  VII.  epUt.  XI. 
e|Mt.Xn.    CKMr.  I.  II. 
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their    lioiiics    at    the    approach    of  Csesar's    troops;    chap. 
while  men  of  broken  fortunes,  and  those  who  had  ' — ■—^ 

From 

b€»en  obliged  to  go  into  exile  for  their  crimes,  wel- ^'S-'- ®''-^ 
coined  his  arrival  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  a  total  a.c.  jp 

to  44. 

revolution.  The  alarm  reached  Rome,  and  produced 
there  such  an  effect,  that  Pompey  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  almndon  the  capital,  as  he  had  not  yet 
organizi^^  a  force  sufficient  to  withstand  the  sudden 
atlvauce  of  the  rebel  army.  Accordingly,  befcwe  the 
nineteenth  of  January  '**,  he  withdrew  from  Rome 
towards  Capua,  accompanied  by  both  the  consuls.  The  acnue 
the  great  majority  of  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  witiwinw 
moet  of  the  members  of  the  senate.  The  treasury 
was  left  cloeely  locked,  from  the  precipitation  with 
which  the  capital  was  abandoned,  or  from  a  reluct- 
ance to  carry  oflf  treasuree,  some  of  which  were 
looked  upon  as  almost  too  sacred  to  be  in^-aded,  and 
from  the  hope  that  Ciesar  would  in  this  point  imitate 
the  forlx'arance  of  his  adversaries.  It  is  said  tlmt 
the  sight  of  every  thing  most  noble  in  the  Common- 
wealth I)eing  now  obliged  to  fly  from  their  countr)', 
pro<laoed  a  strong  effoct  on  the  public  mind  '^';  and 
that  compamion  for  Pompey,  and  indignation  against 
Cfesar,  wen^  for  a  time  the  prevailing  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  of  Italy.  So 
general  was  the  abhorrence  of  Cesar*8  rebellion,  that 
his  own  father-in-law,  L.  Piso  '**,  did  not  hesitate  to 
accom|Niny  the  senate  in  their  retreat  from  iiome ; 

'•^  Ciroro.    ad    AttiMB.   VII.    epfet.  XI. 
euut.  X.  XI.  XII.    Appbo.S7.  »•  Cicwo,    ad    Att.rM...    Ml. 
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^Ym'  *°^  T.  Labicnus  '*',  who  had  l)een  one  of  his  most 
J;;;;^ — '  favoured  lieutenante  in  Gaul,  loft  him  immediatj  ly 
tofio***  ^^  ^^®  ^P®"*  disclosure  of  his  designs  against  his 
t'u.^  countr}',  and  joined  Pomj^ey  and  the  consuls  at 
Theanum  in  Campania,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
January. 
Ponoey  it  It  appears  certain  that  Pompey  was  taken  by  sur- 
Um  prise  through  the  suddenness  with  which  Cseaar 
commenced  hostilities.  Trusting  probably  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  he  had  imagined  that  he  should 
have  two  or  three  months  before  him  ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  might  organize  a  sufficient  force  in  Italy 
to  prevent  Caesar  from  advancing,  and  might  thus 
detain  him  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  the  Spanish  army, 
under  Afranius  and  Petroius,  could  cross  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps  to  complete  his  destruction  by 
assailing  him  in  the  rear.  But  when  Caesar  opened 
the  campaign  just  as  the  winter  was  setting  in,  (for, 
owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
the  nominal  time  was  nearly  two  months  in  advance 
of  the  real  season  of  the  year,)  Pompey*8  prej>ara- 
tions  for  defence  were  paralysed.  His  actual  force 
consisted  chiefly  of  two  legions'",  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Caesar's  army  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  in  the  preceding  year,  as  a  reinforcement  for 
the  troops  of  the  republic  in  Syria,  but  which  had 
Ijeen  detained  in  Italy,  when  it  l^ecame  apparent 
that  the  Commonwealth  had  more  to  fear  on  the 
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side  of  Gaul  than  of  Parthia.     These  letrions  had    chap. 
sliared   in  Caesars  Mctones    for  several   years,  and  ^-^^^ — 
when  he  at  last  parted  from  them,  one,  or  both  of  ^9;^ 
them,  had  received  from  him  a  lil>eral  donation  in  ^  c.  59 

'  to  44. 

money  '**,  so  that  Pompey  dared  not  risk  a  ]>attle 
while  these  troops  composed  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  his  army'**.  His  officers,  it  is  true,  were 
busy  in  levying  soldiers  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
and  jMirticularly  in  Picenum,  that  district  in  which 
his  father  had  aotjuircd  such  great  influence,  and 
from  which  he  had  himself  raised  an  army  of  three 
legions  by  his  personal  exertions,  when  he  first  took 
part  in  public  at&irs,  and  though  then  a  youth,  with- 
out rank  or  public  authority,  marched  at  the  head 
of  15,<K)0  men  to  support  the  cause  of  L.  Sylla. 
But  thene  levies  were  carried  on  to  great  disadvan- 
tage under  the  constant  alarm  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  '**.  Under  such  circumstances,  men  are 
unwilling  to  come  forwanl ;  and  those  who  might 
have  rallied  round  any  regular  force  which  was 
already  organized,  had  no  inclination  to  take  upon 
theoMdvet  all  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  resistJince. 
Moreover,  Pompey  might  liave  remembered,  from 
the  experience  of  the  last  civil  war,  that  soldiers 
were  easily  induced  to  desert  officers  with  whom 
they  were  little  acquaintecl,  and  whose  names  bore 
no  commanding  authority;  and  that  it  was,  there- 

ApplM,  <U  Bdl.  QvU.  II.  apbtXII. 
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CHAP,  fore,  most  unsafe  to  trust  generals  of  no  reputation 
^--->-^  with  untried  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
i'CJ«M  enemy  as  Cajsar,  whose  liberality  was  hardly  less 
A.C.M      notorious  than  his  victories.     His  fixed  determina- 

to44. 

Hi*  pka  of  tion,  accordingly,  was,  to  avoid  all  engagements  with 
''**'■'**"*  the  rebels,  and  to  concentrate  all  the  troops  that  his 
lieutenants  could  collect  in  the  south  of  Italy  ;  after 
which  he  would  be  guided  by  circumstances,  whether 
still  to  make  a  stand  in  Italy,  or  to  cross  over  into 
Greece,  and  there  organize  the  resources  of  that  part 
of  the  empire  in  which  his  past  exploits  had  gained 
for  him  so  many  connexions,  and  such  an  universal 
jwpularity. 

Pompey  was  still  with  the  consuls  at  Theanum  ''", 
when  L.  Caesar  arrived  there  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
January,  with  Caesars  proposed  conditions  of  peace. 
Tliey  were  immediately  discussed  in  a  council  com- 
])Osed  of  the  principal  senators;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  accept  them,  provided  that  Caesar  would  withdniw 
his  troops  from  all  the  towns  which  he  had  occupied 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  province.  L.  Caesar  was 
sent  back  vnth  this  answer ;  and  Cicero  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  flattered  himself  that  the  war  would 
thus  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  Caesar  had  no 
intention  of  resting  contented  with  the  permission  of 
standing  for  the  consulship  when  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome  seemed  within  his  grasp.  He  complained 
that  Pompey  still  continued  his  levies  of  soldiers 
that  his  making  no  mention  of  a  personal  conference 

"•Cicero,    ad    AtUcaim   VII.        u'  Cmbt,  de  Beilo  Cirili.  I.  1 1, 
cptst.  XIV.  XV, 
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betrayed  an  unM-illingiiess  to  terminate  the  quarrel ;    chap. 

an<l  that  he  had  fixed  no  particular  day  for  liis  depar ■-^ 

ture  into  Spain.     He  meantime  '*",  on  his  own  part,  u  c.«$ 
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wag  raising  troops,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  theA.c.  w 
other  legions  of  his  own  army ;  he  had  occupied  the 
towns  of  Iguvium  and  Auximum  '",  which  Ponipey's 
offiears  had  in  vain  attempted  to  defend ;  and  Curio  '"^ 
in  his  private  correspondence,  ridiculed  the  mission 
of  L.  Gsesar,  as  a  measure  from  which  the  invader 
had  never  really  anticipated  any  result.  Pompey, 
still  pursuing  his  plan  of  retreating,  was  at  Luceria 
in  Apulia,  in  the  beginning  of  February;  and  on 
the  seventh  of  that  month  '*',  encouraged  by  Csesar's 
protracted  absence,  he  sent  orders  to  the  consuls  at 
Capua,  that  they  should  return  with  all  haste  to 
Rome  and  carry  off  the  sacred  treasures  from  the 
treasury,  which  he  now  regretted  that  he  had  left 
behind.  But  the  consuls,  judging  the  attempt  too 
hazanlous,  declined  to  put  it  in  execution.  The 
disobedience  of  one  of  his  officers  soon  afterwards 
brought  upon  Pompey  a  ftn  severer  loss.  P.  Lentulus 
Spinther  and  L.  Vibullius  Rufus  '^  liad  been  em- 
ployed in  levying  soldiers  in  Picenum,  and  although, 
as  Ca*8ar  advanced,  many  of  their  men  deserted  and 
went  over  to  him,  yet  Vibullius  was  able  to  readi 
Corfininm  \%nth  fourteen  cohorta,  amounting  to  about 


>»  Cirrm.    ad    Attieun.  VII.        *«  Ad    Attknm.     VII.    Mibl. 
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CHAP,    eiffht  thousand  four  hundred  men.     At  Ck)riiiiium 
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— ^  he  found  L.  Domitius  JKnuharbus,  with  a  force  of 


^•V:^     twelve  cohorts,  and  C.  Ilirrus  with  five  more,  which 
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A.c.  w      lie  Ijad  collected  from  the  noiffhlx)urhood  of  Canie- 
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L.  Domitiiu  riuuni.  In  this  manner  an  army  was  stssembled  of 
SJJJpyjL  nearly  nineteen  thousand  men;  and  Vibullius'" 
*"*"°*  wrote  to  Pompey  to  tell  him  that  Domitius  would 
put  the  whole  in  motion  to  join  him  on  the  ninth  of 
February.  But  instead  of  executing  this  plan, 
Domitius  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  arrest  Caesar's  progress,  or  at  any  rate  to 
threaten  his  rear  Mith  serious  annoyance,  if  he  shouhl 
venture  to  pass  beyond  him,  and  advance  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey.  It  appears,  too,  that  private  interests 
were  allowed  to  influence  his  decision  "^ ;  and  that 
some  individuals  who  possessed  proj>erty  in  the 
neighbourhood,  induced  him  to  remain,  that  he 
might  protect  their  villas,  or  enable  them  U)  remove 
their  eff*ect8  with  greater  security.  He  even  divided 
his  forces,  and  attempted  to  hold  the  towns  of  Sulmo 
and  All)a;  and  instead  of  setting  out  to  join  Pomjwy 
on  the  ninth  of  Februarj',  he  remained  at  Corfinium 
in  spite  of  repeated  orders  to  the  contrary,  till  Caisar 
arrive<l  before  the  tov^Ti,  about  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth '•',  with  a  force  which  cannot  be  exactly  com- 
puted, as  he  was  every  day  receiving  reinforcements 
either  by  desertion  from  the  enemy,  or  by  the  success 
of  his  levies,  or  by  the  arrival  of  detachments  from 

"*  Epist.  PotniKjii  ad   L.  Domi-         '**   Ihiil.  an'oa  citata. 
tiom,  apud   Cic-oron.  ad  Atticum,         '**  Ibid,     apud      Ciceron.      ad 
VIII.ep'Ht.  XII.  Atticum.  VIll.  12. 
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the  ledons  of  his  own  army  which  he  had  left  in    chap. 
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Gaul.     Sulnio  was  soon  surrendered  to  his  lieutenant 

M.  Antonius'**;  and  the  event  of  the  sieare  of  Cor-  it;  69* 
nniuni  was  awaited  with  the  most  lively  interest  in  a.c.  49 
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every  quarter.  There  were  many  persons,  and  Cicero 
himself  was  among  the  number,  who  expected  that 
Pompey  would  march  to  the  relief  of  Domitius,  and 
considere<l  that  it  would  be  most  disgracefiil  if  he 
tamely  almndoned  him.  But  Domitius  had  exposed 
himself  to  danger  in  defiance  of  the  express  orders 
of  the  conmiander  of  the  armies  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  he  had  detained  with  him  the  levies 
from  Picenum,  on  whose  fidelity  to  his  person  Pom- 
pey relied  with  particular  confidence,  and  whose 
presence  he  anxiously  looked  for  to  overawe  the 
wav€»ring  inclinations  of  the  two  legions  which  he 
had  rectMve<i  from  Ca»sar.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  a  more  enterprising  general  might  have  riskecl 
the  attempt,  and  might  have  thought  it  wise  to  run 
all  hazards  in  the  hope  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers  of  Picenum ;  but  l'uin]K^y,  misled 
[M'rhaps  by  the  example  of  Sylla,  seems  to  have 
attached  too  little  value  to  the  possession  of  Italy, 
and  to  have  contemplatiMl  without  ri'gret  tho  pr(>siH*ct 
<if  aluindoning  it  for  the  present,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring in  Greece  sufficient  rewmroes  to  enable  him, 
as  he  trusted,  speedily  to  recover  it.  Accordingly, 
having  WTitten  to  Domitius  to  warn  him  that  he 
must  look  for  no  relief,  he  continue<i  his  retreat  to- 

•«  Cmar.  d«  Bell.  Gvfl.  I.  18.  Ckwo.  ad  Alticum.  VIII. •flbl.  IV. 
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CHAP,    wards  Bnin<lisiiini,  ami  rwiched  that  plare  al»otii  ilie 
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jjij^ — '  twenty-fifth  of  February  '•^  Domitius,  thus  left  to 
^710'**  ^'*  ^^"^  resources,  soon  found  how  unequal  he  wa.s 
^u.^  to  the  task  of  opposing  Caesar ;  his  soldiers  he|?an  to 
perceive  his  distrust  of  his  oiini  situation,  and  thought 
that  they  were  now  authorized  to  consult  their  o%%'n 
HktiM^  safety"'.  They  imme<liately  nmtinicMl  against  their 
wad  ma-  ffenerals,  secured  the  persons  of  Domitius  and  the 
principal  officers  who  were  with  him,  and  sent  to 
inform  Ciesar  that  they  were  ready  to  open  the  gates 
to  him,  and  to  put  his  chief  enemies  into  his  power. 
Upon  this  offer  he  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
ordered  Domitius,  with  the  other  leaders,  to  be 
brought  before  him,  when  having  reproached  some 
of  the  number  with  personal  ingratitude  to  himself, 
from  whom  they  had  received  many  favours,  he  <lis- 
missed  them  all  unhurt,  and  even  allowed  Domitius 
to  carry  off  vrith  him  a  considerable  treasure  which 
he  had  brought  to  Corfinium  for  the  paMnent  of  his 
troops.  The  soldiers  he  enlisted  in  his  own  army ; 
and  immediately  set  out  frt>m  Corfinium,  alK)ut  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  to  prosecute  his  march 
to  Brundisium.  In  this  manner  Caesar,  like  Sylla, 
owed  his  first  great  success  to  the  faithlessness  or 
weakness  of  his  enemy's  adherents ;  and  the  betrayal 
of  Scipio  by  his  own  soldiers  in  Campania  was  now 
imitated  by  the  troops  at  Corfinium,  who  surrendered 
their  post  and  their  general,  and  themselves  joined 
the  standard  of  the  conqueror. 

""  Cicero,  ad    Atticum.   VIII.        ••  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  19. 
epbL  IX.  :^I.  23. 
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It  now  appeared  certain  that  Pompey  intended  to  chap. 
abandon  Italy ;  and  when  this  determination  became  > — v— 
known,   it   necessarily  drove  the  Italians   to  throw  u.c.  sm 
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themselves  into  the  arms  of  Caesar,  since  they  were  a.c.  &» 
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left  wholly  at  his  mercy.  His  moderation  at  Corfi- 
nium  was  everywhere  eagerly  reported  ;  and  those 
who  liad  at  first  dreaded  the  worst  evils  from  the 
approach  of  his  army '",  were  now  grateful  to  liim  in 
proportion  to  their  former  fears,  when  they  saw  that 
he  abatained,  as  yet,  from  confiscations  and  proscrip- 
tions. There  were  many  senators  also,  and  men  of 
rank  and  fortune  '^",  who,  considering  the  Roman 
government  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  Rome, 
<lid  not  think  themsehrea  bound  to  follow  Pom)>ey 
into  a  foreign  country,  and  looked  upon  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  seat  of  government  as  a  virtual  acknow- 
ledgniMit  that  Gsesar  might  now  dispose  of  the 
Commonwealth  ^ith  some  shadow  of  lawful  autho- 
rity. P.  Lentulus  having  been  freely  spared  by 
Caesar  at  Corfinium,  was  unwilling  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  quarrel ;  an<l  even  Cicero  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  follow  Pompey  into  Greece 
or  not,  he  having  been  left  at  Capua  with  the  care  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  and  having  afterwards  been  pre> 
▼ented  from  reaching  Drundiftium  by  the  rapid  ad- 
Taooe  of  Caesar's  army  into  Apulia.  Meanwhile  the 
consuls,  with  all  the  troops  which  they  had  been  able 
to  raises  lud  eflfeeted  their  junction  with  Pom|)ey ; 
but  some  of  his  officers,  endeavouring  to  join  him 

*•  Cir«ro.  ad  Attieom.  VIII.        •-«  Cicero,  sd  Aliicum.  VIII. 
•pirt.  XIII.  «pbt.  XVI. ;  IX.  eiMU  I. 
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CHAP,    from  more  distant  parts  of  the  countn%  found  that 
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j; — ^—-^  Cicsar  had  intercepted  them.     Among  these  P.  Ru- 
U.C.695     tilius  Lupus,  one  of  the  praetors,  whilst  trying  to 
A.c.  59      retreat  from  Taracina  with  about  eighteen  hundrerl 
men,  fell  in  with  Cassars  cavalr>',  upon  which  his 
soldiers  immediately  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  he 
himself,  relinquishing  the  cause  of  Pompey  as  despe- 
rate, returned  to  Rome,  and  there  began  to  ])erfonii 
the  ordinary  duties  of  his   office  in  administering 
C"""]!^     justice.     Caesar  arrived  before  Brundisium  on  the 

•kgM  Pom    ** 

E7  «n.  ninth  of  March,  with  a  force  amounting  now  to  six 
■ium.  legions,  three  of  which  belonged  to  his  own  veteran 
army,  and  the  other  three  consisted  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  levied  since  he  entered  Italy.  lie 
found  that  the  consuls,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  '^',  and  with  a  large  number  of  senators,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children,  had  embarked 
for  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  on  the  fourth  of 
March;  and  that  Pompey,  with  about  twenty  co- 
horts, or  twelve  thousand  men,  was  apparently  re- 
solved to  maintain  Brundisium  against  him.  He 
had,  a  short  time  before,  taken  prisoner  one  of 
Pompey's  officers'",  whom  he  had  sent  back  to 
Pompey,  hoping,  according  to  his  own  professions, 
that  he  would  use  his  influence  with  his  general  to 
agree  to  a  reconciliation.  But  when  Pompey  sent 
this  officer   to   Csesar  ''f  with   proposals  of  peace, 


«^  Cwtr.   I.  25.      Cicero,  ad  IX.  epist.  VII. 
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Csear,  prctemling'  to  consider  tlio  terms  unsatisfac-    chap. 
torr,  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Brundisiuin  with  the  ^r^^ — 
utniu8t  vigour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Ponipey  is  ^  -,\f^^ 
said  to  have  declined  another  offer  on  the  part  of  ^^  Jij  *^ 
Cnsar  to  negotiate  ''^  alleging  that  he  could  enter 
into  no  treaty  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.     At  the 
same  tinn%  however,  that  Caesar  was  expressing  his 
wish  for  |)eace,  his  followers,  in   their   private  re- 
|H)rts  "\  gave  a  very  diffferent  representation  of  his 
intentions,  and  declared  that  he  talked  of  revenging 
the    fates  of  Carbo   and    Brutus,    and  those  other 
members  of  the  jtarty  of  Marius,  whom  Pompey  had 
formerly  put  to  death ;  nay,  so  eager  was  he  to  find 
grounds  of  complaint  against  his  antagonist,  that  he 
pretended    to   consider  T.  Milo  as  the   victim   of 
Pompefn  unjust  persecution,  and  thus  to  e8{)ouse 
the  caase  of  a  man  whose  only  claim  on  his  support 
was  a  turbulence  and  factiousness  of  spirit  resembling 
his  ovm.     Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Brundisium  was 
pressed  with  vigour ;  and  Caesar  attemptiHl  to  carry 
out   two  moles  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  har- 
liour's   mouth,    with  the  view  of  blocking   up   the 
inssage,  and  thus  depriving  the  enemy  of  his  means 
of  retreat  by  sea.      But  b(»fore   this  work  was  com-  Pompry 
plote<l,  the  ships  which  had  transported  the  consuls  '^*  IITTT 
and    the   first   division  of  the  army   into   Greece,  «ahVu 
returned  to   Brundisium,  and  Pompey  was  finally  *^'' 
enabled  to  emlxirk  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and 


*f'  Cmmr,  I.  M.  >•'•  Cmmr,  de  B«U.  CUU.  I.  S7. 
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CHAP.   t4»  iMii  i..  ?»i  a,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  with  the 
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I088  of  only  two  transports,  which  ran  abound  at  the 
contractefl  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  were  in  this 
manner  taken.  The  citizens  of  Brundisium  imme- 
diately opened  their  gates  to  Caesar;  and  on  the 
eighteenth  he  entered  the  town  and  made  a  public 
address  to  the  inhabitants.  Thence  he  resolved  at 
once  to  move  towards  Rome,  for  he  was  unable  to 
follow  Pompey  from  the  want  of  shipping ;  and  ho 
was  anxious  to  take  possession  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  to  carry  his  army  into  Spain,  and 
destroy,  if  possible,  the  formidable  force  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Pompey  in  that  province. 

It  appears  that  Pompey '",  justly  ro^rdiiig  Capsar 
and  his  partisans  as  rebels,  had  in  nil  his  proclama- 
tions denounced  severe  punishments  against  every 
one  who  should  abet  or  countenance  them ;  and  by 
this  language  ho  had  alarme<l  and  alienate<l  the 
minds  of  that  large  portion  of  the  Italian  people  who 
were  disposed,  above  all  things,  to  consult  their  own 
private  ease  and  safety.  This  feeling  towards  the 
opposite  party,  combined  \iith  the  fame  of  his  an- 
tagonist's moderation,  had  disposed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  towns  to  favour  Caesar's  interests, 
and  on  some  occasions  to  afford  him  active  assist- 
ance ;  but  now  that  Pompey  was  retired  from  Italy, 
the  evils  occasioned  by  his  rival  were  more  keenly 
felt,  and  rendered  men  in  turn  dissatisfied  with  him. 
Caesar,   although   the   mere   leader  of  a  rebellious 

'^  Cicero,  ad  AUicum,  IX.  episL  X. 
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army,  began  to  act  as  if  he  were  the  lawful  sovereign    9{*|,**- 
of  Italy.     He  sent  orders  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  ^:^  — 
all  the  cori)orate  towns  to  provide  a  certain  nuniljer  J^ -jq^* 
of  ships '",  and  cause  them  to  be  sent  to  Bnindisium,  ^^-^ 

•  ^       '  '  to  44. 

there  to  be  in  readiness  to  transport  his  anny  into 
Greece;  he  quartered  his  legions  in  different  places, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
unused  to  such  a  burden  in  Italy ;  and  he  continued 
to  levy  soldiers  as  he  had  done  from  the  beginning 
of  his  rebellion,  while  his  officers  conductetl  them- 
selves in  the  execution  of  a  task  odious  in  itself, 
with  much  superfluous  insolence  and  offensiveness. 
The  character  of  his  partisans  was,  indeed,  such  as 
would  have  disgraced  the  most  honourable  cause. 
His  own  personal  profligacy  was  faithfully  imitated 
by  his  lieutenants  Antonius  and  Curio;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  leaders,  together  with  the  revo- 
lutionary views  which  they  were  supposed  to  enter- 
tain, had  attracted  to  their  standard  a  crowd  of 
deqierate  and  atrocious  men  '^',  whose  appearance 
filled  all  respectable  citizens  with  terror.  Thus  cmm 
attended,  Ctuur  moved  from  Bnindisium  towards 
Rome,  wishing  to  assemble  and  address  the  senate, 
or  rather  the-small  minority  of  senators  who  had  not 
left  the  cafrital  on  the  first  of  April  '**.  As  he  was 
anxious  to  gain  the  sanction  of  ever)'  person  of  credit 
whom  be  could  at  all  hope  to  influence,  he  wrote  to 
Cicero^  earnest! j  requesting  him  to  meet  him  at 

"^  Cmmr,  de  B«n.  Cirlh  I.  sa        »•  Clcwo.    ad    Attlcwa.    IX. 
CicOTo,   ad    Anicum.   IX.  epiiL    «|iigt.  XVIII.  XIX. 
XIX.  ^  AdAtlicoiD.IX.»|ikl.XVn. 
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CHAP.  Rome :  Cicero,  however,  having  no  intention  of 
J—-.—'  complying  with  his  wishes,  had  a  personal  interview 
u.c.«»5  with  him  on  his  road,  about  the  twenty-eighth  of 
AC. 49      March,  at  Formiae,  hoping  to  persuade  him  not  to 
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Hb  Inter,    press  his  request  any  further.     But  Caesar  told  him  "" 
Cto^'*'    that  his  absence  from  the  senate  would  naturally 
influence   others,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
condemnation  of  his  conduct.     He  then  urged  him 
to  appear  in  the    senate,    and  endeavour   to  bring 
about  a  negotiation ;  but  when  Cicero  replied,  that 
if  he  did  so  he  should   recommend   the  senate  to 
forbid  the  march  of  troops  into  Spain,  or  their  trans- 
port into  Greece,  and  should   lament  tho  condition 
to  which  Pompey  had  l>een  reduced,  Ca'sar  told  him 
**  that  he  would  have  nothing  of  that  sort  said  f  and 
in  conclusion,  finding  Cicero  resolute  in  his  reftisal, 
he  observed,  "  that  if  he  were  denied  the  lienefit  of 
Cicero's  advice,   he  must  follow  such  as  he  could 
procure,  and  should  have  recourse  to  extreme  nu  a- 
sures.**     On    these   terms    they  parted,   and  Ca^sir 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
D«fription       We  have  already  stated   that   there  were  numy 
•oMwfir    senators  who,  after  Pompey 's  departure  from  Italy, 
Rome  to  "  rosolved  to  take  no  further  share  in  the  civil  war. 
Ctew*       Amongst  these  were  L.  Volcatius  Tullus  and  Manius 
iflmilius  Lepidus,  who  had  been  consuls  in  the  year 
687  "^ ;  Ser.  Sulpicius,  who  had  been  consul  in  the 
year  702 ;  and  C.  Sosius  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  who 

»'  Ad     Atticum,     IX.     epist.     enUt.  XII.;  VIII.  epUt.  I.  IX. 
XVIII.  XV. ;  IX.  episl.  I. 

"'  Cicero,    «d    Atticum,   VI!. 
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were  two  of  the  pnutors  for  the  i>re8ent  vear.     But    chap. 

VIII 

of  this  number  all  were  bv  no  means  afijeed  as  to  * — -• 

the  propriety  of  countenancing  Caesars  usurpation,  t-c.  ew 
Tlie  two  pnetors,  by  continuing  to  act  in  their  judi-  a.c.  m 
cial  character  at  Rome,  seemed  to  acknowledge  that 
the  capital  was  still  the  seat  of  a  lawful  government ; 
but  L.  Tullus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  wished  to  remain 
in  perfect  retirement '",  and  declined  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  senators  which  Caesar  called  together  on 
his  arrival.  Another  pnetor.  M.  .f<jiiilius  Lcpidus, 
afterwards  the  astuK-iate  of  Octavius  and  Antonius  in 
the  second  triumvirate,  had  remained  at  Rome  when 
the  consuls  and  the  majority  of  the  senate  had  left 
it,  and  was  considere<l  to  be  a  decided  parti»in  of 
C'a?Nir.  M.  Ca^lius  Rufus,  at  this  time  curule  a?dile, 
who  had  been  tribune  in  the  year  701,  and  had  then 
taken  an  active  {mrt  in  behalf  of  Milo,  was  now  also 
engaged  on  the  side  of  Csesar,  and  apjiears  to  have 
been  at  this  period  in  Rome  "*.  L.  CoH^ilius  Afe- 
tellufl,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  in  Rome  also  "* ,  but 
with  very  different  intentions,  it  being  his  purpose 
to  force  Cssar  to  display  his  real  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  to  prove  how  little  lu>  him- 
self res])ecte<l  the  sacredness  of  the  tribunitian  cha- 
racter, when  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  own  ambition. 
Ca*Har  apfiearH  to  have  reached  the  capital  about  the  cmv  ad- 
time  that  he  pro|KMcd  to  arrive  there,  that  is,  on  tholllT*"^ 
first  of  April,  and  having  assembled  as  many  of  the 

**  Ad  Atiicum.  X.  eptal.  III.  **  Cicero, ad  Attlcum.  X.rabt. 
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OHAP.  senators  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons, he  held  to  them  a  language  in  which  he 
scarcely  attempted  to  disguise  the  lawlessness  of  his 
usurpation  "*.  He  again  repeated  the  story  of  his 
pretended  injuries  in  nut  having  been  allowed  to 
dictate  to  the  government  the  terms  on  which  he 
would  obey  their  orders ;  and  he  inveighed  against 
the  cruelty  shown  to  the  tribunes  Antonius  and  Q. 
Cassius,  a  cruelty  which  had  existed  at  most  only  in 
intention,  and  prolmbly  only  in  the  counterfeited 
fears  of  those  who  were  its  imaginary  objects.  On 
such  provocations  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  be 
guilty  of  rebellion  and  usurpation ;  and  he  entreated 
the  senate  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
republic,  telling  them  plainly,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  they  were  averse  to  the  task  he  would  not  burden 
them  with  it,  but  would  govern  the  Commonwealth 
by  himself.  Meanwhile  he  recommended  that  de- 
puties should  be  sent  to  Pompey  to  endeavour  to 
effect  a  peace. 

This  last  proposal  the  senate,  according  to  Csesar^s 
own  account  '*',  was  not  unwilling  to  embrace ;  but 
no  one  could  be  found  to  accept  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador, because  they  were  all  afraid  to  put  themselves 
in  Pompey's  power  after  the  threats  which  he  had 
denounced  against  those  who  did  not  follow  him 
out  of  Italy.  This  is  probably  a  mere  calumny  of 
Cssar's :  and  a  more  natural  cause  of  the  general 
reluctance  is  assigned  by  Plutarch  '",  and  implied  by 

»•  Cntf,  1. 92.  "■  lo  Casare.  35. 
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Cicero  '",  that  uo  one  thoiicfht  Caesar  sincere  in  his    chap. 

vni 
oflfer  to  n^re>tiate.     He  attempted  to  carry  several — ^ 

,  /.I       From 

Other    measares   throncrh    the   concurrence   of  the  vc.  695 

,  -      ,  to  710. 

senate,  but  he  found  even  the  shadow  of  that  bodv,  a.c.  59 

'     to  44. 

which  now  alone  remained,  decidedly  averse  to  his 
interests ;  and  L.  Metellus,  the  trihune,  interposed 
his  negative  on  several  occasions  to  defeat  Caesar's 
objects.  All  the  opposition  was  nearly  indiiferent 
to  him,  for  he  was  little  anxious  to  have  his  power 
supported  by  law;  and,  as  if  he  were  already  the 
despot  of  his  country,  he  refused  to  let  his  lieutenant, 
C.  Curio,  derive  his  title  to  his  command  in  Sicily 
from  a  decree  of  the  senate,  but  told  him  that 
all  commissions  should  proceed  from  himself.  But 
when  L.  Metellus  endeavoured,  by  his  negative,  to 
prevent  him  from  breaking  o|>en  the  treasury,  and 
from  converting  the  public  money  to  his  own  use,  he 
was  highly  irritated,  insomuch  that  when  Metellus  '•*,  - 
as  a  last  reaource,  place<l  himself  In^fore  the  door  of 
the  traaaarr,  CsBsar  threatened  him  with  imme<liatecMwrete 
death,  and  waa  dispoaed  to  have  made  this  murder,  wnr* '•' 
had  MeteUna  permated  in  his  resistance,  the  prelude  Mrr«inM« 

*^  of  lk«  tti- 

to  a  general  maanore.  Thus,  within  the  space  of^makkm 
three  months,  the  man  who  had  attacked  his  country 
un<ler  pretence  of  rerenging  the  insults  offered  to 
the  tribunitian  power,  waa  himself  guilty  of  a  most 
violent  outrage  upon  that  |x>wer,  when  exercised  in 
IIS  just  a  cauae  as  could  on  any  occasion  have  re- 
quired its  protection.     But  by  tliis  act  of  violence 

**   Ad  AlticMin.  X.  rpial.  I. 
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CHAP.  Caesar  lost  much  of  his  popularity,  even  with  the 
lowest  of  the  people '" ;  and  finding  that  he  was 
doing  himself  nothing  but  mischief  by  his  stay  in 
Rome,  he  set  out  before  the  middle  of  April  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  without  venturing  to  deliver  a  speech 
to  the  people  as  he  had  before  designed.  He  in- 
trusted the  command  of  the  capital  itself  to  M. 
Lepidus '" ;  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy  to  M.  Antonius ; 
C.  Curio,  as  has  lx»en  before  mentioned,  was  to 
occupy  Sicily ;  Q.  Valerius  Orca,  Sardinia ;  and  C. 
Antonius,  lUyricum. 
HegafaM  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  won  with  little  difficulty. 


•rsiciijr  The  first  of  these  provinces  had  been  assigned  by  the 
senate  to  M.  Cato  on  the  first  commencement  of  the 
rebellion ;  but  he,  judging  himself  more  fitted  for 
civil  than  for  military  employments,  had  declined  to 
accept  the  command '",  so  long  as  there  was  any 
prospect  of  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Rome.  When  this  became  desperate,  he 
went  over  to  Sicily,  and  exerted  himself  with  great 
vigour  in  building  ships,  in  refitting  such  as  he  found 
in  the  island,  and  in  levying  soldiers,  not  only  from 
among  the  Sicilians,  but  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy.  These  preparations,  how- 
ever, were  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  Curio's  approach  with  an  army 
of  three  legions ;  the  troops  being,  indeed,  actually 


***  Cioero,  ad  Atticum,  X.  ep'ut.  Apnian,  de  Bell.  Civili,  II.  4  1. 
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.<!  over  into  Siciiv  bv  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  before    chap. 
I  ....u  had  joniea  them  to  assume  the  command'**.  ^ — ^ — ' 
Cato  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  war  with  the  '-*  1'.  j*^ 

'  *  to  710, 

same  feelines  that  are  ascribed  to  our  own  Lord  ^■^'  ^ 

^  ^  to  44, 

Falkland,  under  circumstances  partly  similar  :  he 
d(  •  '•  -pjjrcttetl  the  bloodshed  which  must  attend 
til  'IV  of  either  jmrty,  and  he  justly  estimated 

the  wickedness  of  bringing  the  miseries  of  war  on 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  country'  without  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Accordingly,  finding 
himself  unable  to  maintain  possession  of  the  island  "\ 
he  quitted  S}Tacuse  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April, 
and  went  to  join  Pompey  and  the  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  Greece.  Curio  thus  became  master 
of  Sicily  without  opposition,  and  Q.  Valerius  Orca 
was  e<|ually  fortunate  in  Sardinia ;  for  M.  Cotta  "*, 
to  whom  tlie  senate  had  intrusted  the  care  of  that 
province,  finding  the  inhabitants  strongly  dispose<I 
to  submit  to  C.esar,  and  lx?ing  driven  out  of  Caralis, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  island,  by  the  un- 
anisted  eflbrt«  of  the  citizens  theniHc^lves,  des]iiiired 
of  resisting  Ca»sar*8  offic(>r,  and  abandoning  Sardinia, 
withdrew  into  Africa,  where  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
monwealth seemed  to  wear  a  more  pnnnivinjr  np- 
peaimnoe. 

We  must  now  follow  the  steps  of  CsBsar  towanU  n        i.^ 
S|min.     On  his  arrival  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he  fouii<l  r 


'**  r:ut«rrh.     in     ratom-.    .',.1.  raton<>,53. 
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CHAP,   that  tho  citizens  of  Maasilis  refbaed  to  admit  him 
▼in  . 

* — ^-f  within  their  walls  "^  and  were  making  preparattons 

u.c.  etft    to  Btaod  a  neire.     Massilia,  a  Greek  colony,  founded 

to  7W, 

A.c.  M  by  the  lonians  of  Phocsea,  when  Ionia  was  first  con- 
quered by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Cyrus,  had  been  for  many  years  the  ally  of  Ilonie, 
and  had  attained  to  a  considerable  height  of  power 
and  prosperity.  Its  government  deemed  it  incon- 
sistent with  their  relatioas  with  Rome  to  8up|)ort  a 
rebel  general,  whatever  might  have  been  the  success 
of  his  rebellion ;  and  L.  Domitius,  whom  Cajsar  had 
taken  prisoner  and  dismissed  at  Corfinium,  having 
been  since  busily  employed  in  collecting  a  squadron 
of  light  vessels  and  manning  them  with  his  slaves 
and  dependents  from  his  estates  near  Coea  in  Etru- 
ria,  was  expected  soon  in  Transalpine  Gaol,  the 
command  of  which  had  l)een  conferred  on  him  by 
the  senate,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  Caesar's  account,  the  Massilians,  after  making 
professions  of  perfect  neutrality,  received  Domitius 
into  their  city  as  soon  as  his  squadron  arrived,  and 
placed  all  their  resources  at  his  disposal :  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  Caesar  had  insisted  on  their  acknow- 
ledging his  authority,  and  from  the  moment  they 
had  refused  to  do  so  had  already  regarded  them  as 
enemies,  so  that  their  reception  of  Domitius  was 

8Ui«^  rendered  unavoidable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their 
hostility  to  Cajsar  soon  assumed  a  decided  shape,  and 
he  laid  siege  to  their  city  with  three  legions.    About 

^  Ccnr,  I.  84,  et  aeq. 
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a  month  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  fleet 
of  twelve  ships  of  war  by  his  orders   in  the  neigh- 
bouring port  of  Arelate,  and  in  preparing  towers  and  i  c.  695 
other  works  for  the  attack  of  the  walls,  after  which  a.c.  » 


From 
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he  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  C.  Trebonius, 
and  of  the  fleet  to  Decimus  Brutus  (l)oth  of  them 
afterwards  in  the  numl>er  of  his  assassins),  and  pur- 
sued his  own  course,  according  to  his  original  inten- 
tion, into  Spain. 

Spain  was  at  this  time  held  bv  three  of  Pompev'sSuteoftk* 

'  "       armjr  of  tlM 

lieutenants :  L.  Afranius,  who  had  been  consul  with  coanaoo- 

wemlth  in 

Q.  Metellns  Celer  in  the  year  693 ;  M.  Petreius,  a  V*". 
veteran  officer,  who,  as  lieutenant  of  the  consul  C. 
Antonius,  had  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  battle  in  which  L.  Catiline  was 
defeate<l  and  killed  in  the  year  691  ;  and  M.  Teren- 
tiiu  Varro,  a  man  more  distinguished  as  a  writer 
and  philosopher  than  as  a  general.  Tlieir  united 
force  is  stated  by  Caesar  to  have  amounted  to  seven 
legions  '•• ;  two  of  which,  under  M.  Varro,  were 
occupying  the  southern  part  of  I^Nun,  while  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  with  the  remaining  five,  and  a  nume- 
rous body  of  Spanish  auxiliaries,  had  stationed  them- 
•elTes  on  the  nortti  of  the  Kbro,  and  luui  fixed  their 
head-quartern  at  Ilcnlu  on  the  Sicoris.  Csenr  had 
already  sent  C.  Fabius,  his  lieutenant,  with  four 
legions  across  the  PyreDees,  and  others  were  ordere<l 
to  follow  without  delay.  A  considerable  auxiliary 
force  of  Gauls  also  aooompaiiicd  the  anuv  atuj  the 
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CHAP.    Gaulish  cavalry  in  particular  is  said  to  have  been 
^7 — /-^  both  numerous  and  excellent.     Meantime,  a  report 

Kiwi 

u^.6M     yjff^g  current  that  Pompey,  with  all  his  o^^ti  annv, 

1*710,  r    J' 

A.C.M      ^jiras  on  his  \m\  to  Spain  to  join  Iuh  lieutenants;  and 

to  44.  '  . 

the  apprehension  of  so  formidable  an  accession  to 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  inducetl  Ca?sar  to  attempt 
to  bind  most  closely  the  attachment  of  his  own 
soldiers  to  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  borrowed 
money  of  the  military  tribunes  and  centurions,  and 
with  this  fund  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  donation 
to  the  troops;  a  step  by  which  he  not  only  con- 
ciliated the  soldiers,  but  secured  the  fidelity  of  the 
officers,  whose  only  hope  of  being  repaid  rested  in 
the  victory  of  their  general. 
Cb«r  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of 

Spun.  the  numbers  of  Csesar's  army,  when  he  himself 
arrived  to  take  the  command.  They  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy  in  regular  infantry,  and 
Csetsar  was  expecting  additional  reinforcements  of 
Gauls,  which  might  place  his  auxiliary  force  on  a 
level  with  that  of  his  opponents.  However,  Afranius 
and  Petreius  were  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  action 
\*ith  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Caesar's  legions;  and 
they  resolved  rather  to  protract  the  contest,  being 
abundantly  provided  with  resources,  and  being  in  a 
position  which  they  had  themselves  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  war.  The  town  of  Ilerda  was  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  and  their  army  was 
encamped  before  it ;  so  that  Cssar  had  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  preserving  also 
his  communications  with  the  left  bank  by  means  of 
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two  hriilL'^i'.     '.  ili>t:iiit  nearly  lour  miles  from  each    chap. 

VIII. 

other,  wliR-h  haU   been  constructed  at  points  higher  j — ^-^ 

up  tlie  Sicoris.     The  country  which  he  couhl  com-  t'  f-.  69s 

mand  on  the  riirht  bank  was  confined  within  narrow  a.c.  59 

10  44. 
limits   by  the   river   Cinga,   which    flows   into   the 

Sicoris  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro,  and  c*nip«ign 

on  tbc 

whose  course  was  distant  from  llerda  something  less  sicon.. 
than  thirty  miles.    Tliis  district  was  soon  exhausted ; 
as  A  frail  i  us  had  already  conveyeil  the  greatest  jiart 
of  the  corn  which  he  could  find  in  it  into  llerda,  and 
Ciesar's  troofis  had  quickly  consumed  whatever  had 
not  been  thus  pre-occupied.     But,  as  large  convoys 
of  provisions  were  on  their  way  from  Gaul  and  Italy, 
as  some  of  the  more  distant  Sfianish  tribes  had  also 
engaged  to  send  supplies,  and  as  Cajsar's  own   plun- 
•ifriiig  |)arties  made  frequent  excursions  on  the  left 
iwuk  of  the  Sicoris,  the  support  of  the  army  seemed 
likely  to  be  well  secured  *•*.     It  happened,  however,  nittrcM 
that  for  S4)me  days  there  fell  an  unusual  quantity  of  o»ii«toUM 
rain,  which  combined  with  the  melting  of  the  snow«rua 
on  the  mountains  to  produce  a  great  and  sudden «'    ' 
flood,    insomuch,    tliat    both    Oesar's   bri<lges    were 
blown  up  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.     Nor  did 
tlu>  waters  soon  almte ;  but  continui*<l  so  high  as  to 
imflU'   all   attempts   at   repairing   the   bridges,  and 
etUH'tually  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the  op{)o- 
site  liank  of  the  river.     Under  these  circumstanoeis 
Caesars  foraging  fiarties  on  the  left  bank  were  unable 
to  rejoin  the  army,  aod  several  large  convoys  of  pro- 

•»  Cmmr.  1.  40.  •»  Cmmr,  I.  48. 
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CHAP,    visions,  which  had  reached  the  Sicoris,  found  theni- 
^r-^——'  selves   suddenly    intercepted.      The   army    of   the 
£*7ia**     Commonwealth,  meantime,  still  preserved  its  com- 
t'u.^      munications  unintemipte<l,  by  means  of  the  bridge 
at  Ilerda;  and  in  this  manner,  Afranius,  hearing  of 
the  detention  of  Cajsar's  convoys,  crossed  the  river 
with  three  legions  and  all  his  cavalry,  and  set  out  by 
night  in  the  hope  of  surprising  them.     According  to 
Gseear^s  account'**',  the  gallant  resistance  of  some 
Gimnlish  horse  enabled   the  greater  jmrt  of  the  con- 
voys to  effect  their  escape  to  the  higher  grounds ; 
some  baggage,  however,  was  taken,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  rest  was  rendered  extremely 
doubtful.     Great  distress  began  to  be  felt  in  Caesar's 
army ;    the  price  of  com    rose   to  an  extravagant 
height ;  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  soldiers  were 
affected  by  the  necessary  reduction  in  their  allow- 
ance of  food ;  whilst  the  legions  of  Afranius  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing,  and  the  gene- 
rals   themselves,   full   of  confidence    in    their   final 
success,  transmitted   to  Rome  the  most  favourable 
reports  of  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  represented, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  the  distress  of  the 
enemy. 
Hbarmria      Under   these   circumstances,    Caesar   ordered   his 
the  liver  in  men  to  make  a  great  number  of  boats,  of  a  construc- 
'  *     "■   tion  which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  leanit  in   Britain ; 
and  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  coracles  used  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Britons  in  the  rivers  and 
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mountain  lakes  of  Wales.    A  liirht  frame  or  skeleton    chap. 

.  VIII 

of  wood   was  fiUetl  up  with  wicker  work,  and  then  — -  — 

*  Froin 

covered  over  oo   the  outside  with   hides  •"•.      The  i'  S"  ^^* 
boats   thus   formed   were    transported    in   waggons  a c  49 
about  twenty  miles  up  the  river  by  night,  and,  being 
then  put  into  the  water,  carried  over  a  detachment 
of  troops  immediately,  who  occupied  a  hill  close  to 
the  bank.    One  entire  legion  was  then  ferried  across 
in  the  same  manner ;  and,  the  work  being  carried 
on  at  once  from  l>oth  banks,  a  new  bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  two  days.     Tlie  dispersed  convoys  and  the 
foraging  |iarties,  which   had  been  detained  on  the 
left  Ijank,  now  joined  the  army ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  C'lesar's  cavalry,  crossing  the  river  as  soon  Thewmy 
as  the   bridge   was  finished,  attacked  some  of  themonwedth 
foragers  of  the  enemy  with  great  success,  defeated  (wVt   ' 
their  covering  party  of  light  troojis,  and  returned  to  a^rj' 
their  camp  on  the  right  bank,  bringing  with  them  a 
very  considerable    booty.     Indeed,  C'ajsar's  cavalry 
was  HO  de<'idedly  sujierior  to  that  of  Afranius,  tliat, 
as  soon  as  he  had  re-established  his  communication 
with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  he  was  enabled 
to  retaliate  on  his  antagonists  the  evils  wliich  had 
lately  pressed  ujM>n   himself.     He  commanded   the 
country  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  getting  any 
provisions  by  foraging ;  and  several  of  the  Spanish 
trilM>s  now  thought  it  ex|H>dient  to  espouse  his  cause, 
and  brought  him  nbuiidant  supplies  of  00m.     The 
distance  of  his  new  bridge  from  his  camp  was  still 
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OHAP.  an  inconvenience;  to  remedy  which  he  proposed  to 
^--^. — '  render  the  Sicoris  fordable  at  a  point  nearer  to  hia 
U.C.W5  present  station,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  its  waters 
A.C.49      into  several  small  cut«,  as  the  floods  had.  probablv, 

1*44.  * 

The  gene-  by  this  time  considerably  abated.  W  hun  he  had 
OM^  made  some  progress  in  this  work,  the  enemy's 
•™yp«>-  generals  thought  it  expedient  to  change  entirely 
SdVbe.  their  plan  of  operations.  They  resolved  to  retire 
behind  the  Kbro**';  and,  relying  on  the  affection  of 
those  Celtiberian  tribes,  which  had  received  signal 
favours  from  Pompey  in  return  for  their  assistance 
in  his  contest  with  Sertorius,  they  expected  to  draw 
from  them  such  reinforcements  of  cavalry  as  nii^ht 
enable  them  to  opi)08e  Caesar  on  equal  terms,  and 
to  protract  the  war  with  advantage  in  a  friendly 
country,  till  the  return  of  winter.  On  the  other 
hand,  delay  would  be  to  Ctesar  hardly  less  fatal  than 
defeat.  Neither  the  character  nor  the  resources 
of  his  lieutenant,  M.  Antonius,  were  calculated  to 
ensure  his  possession  of  Italy,  if  Caesar  should  be 
long  detained  in  Spain ;  and  the  aristocracy  might 
rally  a  sufficient  force  in  Rome  and  in  Italy  to  shake 
off  the  military  usurpation  by  which  it  was  enslaved, 
even  without  the  aid  of  that  formidable  fleet  and 
army  which  the  generals  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
already  assembled  in  Epirus. 

We  must  suppose  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  had 
not  calculated  on  Caesar's  bringing  with  him  into 
Spain  a  cavalry  so  decidedly  superior  to  their  own ; 
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ns  Otherwise,  their  choice  of  Ilerda,  as  the  base  of    chap. 

VIII 

their  o]>enition8,  seems  to  have  been  originally  un-  — ^.— ' 

•  rwn  f  •!  o  1/  From 

Wise.     1  he  country,  for  some  miles  on  every  side  of  it-  695 

1  ...  ...  ,  "^  ,    to  710, 

that  town,  is  a  plain,  on  which  cavalry  can  act  with  a.c.  hq 
advantage ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  as  soon 
as  CaEisar  had  remedied  the  accidental  inconvenience 
pro<luced  by  the  loss  of  his  bridges,  the  enemy  were 
unable  to  cope  ¥rith  him,  and  were  driven  to  abandon 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  at  first  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  camimign.  Measures  were  taken  by 
Afranius  and  Petreius  to  secure  their  retreat.  A 
bridge  of  Ijoats  was  begun  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Kbro,  near  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the 
Sicoris,  and  at  the  distance  of  something  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  their  present  camp'*'*;  all  the 
small  craft  on  the  river  were  secured  and  brought 
together  on  this  spot ;  and  two  legions  of  their  army 
crossed  at  once  from  Ilerda  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sicoris,  and  there  forme<l  a  camp.  At  length,  when  Tbeyreumt 
thev  were  informed  that  Cscsar's  artificial  cuts  had  tew«nu  Um 
nearly  rendere<l  the  river  fordable  for  infantry,  they 
put  their  whole  force  in  motion,  and  leaving  only  a 
small  garrison  in  Ilerda,  they  trans{M>rte<l  all  their 
troo|»R  to  the  opposite  Imnk,  and  efi*ected  their  junc- 
tion with  the  two  legions  which,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, they  had  sent  acnMS  before.  From  this 
point  their  course  was  through  the  plain  of  Ilertla, 
descending  the  left  Imnk  of  the  Sicoris  for  several 
miles;  after  wMi-li  they  would  meet  with  a  tract  of 
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CHAP,    wild  and  mountainous  country  extending  at  ftfis 

VIII 

' — ^—^  the  Ebro.     If  then  they  could  once  reach  the  moun- 

u.c  695     tains,  their  retreat  was  accomplished,  for  the  passes 

A.C.A9      might  be  easily  secured  so  as  to  check  the  pursuit 

of  an  enemy ;  and  whilst  they  liad  only  to  march  on 

in  a  straight  line,  Caesar's  infantry  was  still  detaine<l 

on  the  right  hank  of  the  river;  and  if  he  should 

attempt  to  go  round  by  his  own  bridge,  the  circuit, 

which  he  would  l^e  thus  obliged  to  perform,  would 

render  his  chance  of  overtaking  them  before  they 

had  passed  the  plain  utterly  desperate.     With  these 

prospects,  Afranius  and  Petreius  commenced  their 

march  a  little  lK?fore  day-break. 

Ther  sre         It  sppcars,  howcvcr,  that  Caesar  had  anticipated 

nurtucd  by 

c»t«r.  their  puq>ose,  and  had  already  sent  his  whole  cavalry 
across  the  river '°',  to  be  prepared  to  harass  and 
impede  their  progress  from  the  instant  that  they 
should  quit  their  camp.  Tliis  service  was  performe<l 
very  effectually;  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
having  no  horse  or  light  troops  of  any  description 
that  could  at  all  repel  the  annoyance.  Meantime, 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  Caesar's  infantry,  seeing  what 
was  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
impatient  to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  and  their  general, 
availing  himself  of  their  ardour,  ventured  to  ford  the 
Sicoris  with  his  whole  army,  leaving  Ijehind  only 
one  legion  to  guard  his  camp,  together  with  those 
soldiers  from  the  other  legions  whose  bodily  strength 
or  courage  seeme<l  unequal  to  the  enterprise.    When 
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he  had  ^ined  the  left  bank,  he  pressed  his  march    chap. 
with  such   rapidity,  that,  although  he  had   crossed  ^: — v — 
the  river  some  distance  above  Ilerda,  and  some  delay  ^9:^^ 
had    taken   place   in   effecting  the  passage,   he  yet  ■^•^*® 
came  up  with  the  enemy  three  or  four  hours  Ix'fore 
sunset***.     Afranius  halted  on  a  rising  ground  and 
offered  battle;  C;esar  halted  too,  not  to  fight,  but 
to  give  his  soldiers  some  refreshment;   and  when 
Afranius  again   attempted   to  continue  his  retreat, 
he  experienced  a  renewal  of  the  same  annoyance  as 
before   from  Csesars   irresistible  cavalry.     Wearied 
with  a  long  day  of  marching  in  retreat,  and  of  fight- 
ing at  continual  disadvantjige,  the  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth halted,  and   formetl   their  camp  for  the 
night,  when  they  were  now  within  five  miles  of  those 
friendly    mountains,    to    reach    which    was    certain 
safety. 

About  midnight  Afranius  and  Petreius  prepared 
in  silence  to  recommence  their  march  •"' ;  but  some 
of  their  men  having  ventured  too  f&r  to  get  water, 
were  taken  by  Cisflars  cavalry,  and  their  intention 
was  thus  disooTered.  CiB8ar  ordered  the  alarm  to 
l>e  instantly  toanded,  and  the  call  to  be  given  to  his 
soldiers  to  commenoe  the  pursuit.  Tlie  camps  were 
so  Bear  to  one  another,  that  this  note  of  preparation 
wig  clearly  heard  by  the  enemy's  anny,  and  the 
geaemlfl^  dreading  the  confusion  of  a  night  engage- 
ment, while  encumbered  with  their  btiggage  on  the 
march,  changed  their  purpose,  and  kept  their  troops 
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in  their  quartern.     On  the  following  day  parties  were 
sent  out  on  lK>th  sides  to  reconnoitre  the  nature  of 

Krom 

r.c.  694  the  STOund  over  which  tlie  retreat  was  to  be  coii- 
A.C.  59  tinued;  and  when  the  report  was  received,  Afranius 
and  Petreius  resolved  to  set  out  on  the  following 
morning,  not  doubting  but  that  they  should  be  abii' 
to  gain  the  mountains,  even  if  it  were  at  the  pricf 
of  some  partial  losses.  Caesar  also  fonnod  his  plan  ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  it  he  put  his  army  in  inotiun  at 
the  very  earliest  dawn  of  the  succeeding  day,  and 
leaving  his  heavy  Ijaggage  in  his  camp,  set  out  a}>- 
imrently  in  the  op|)08ite  direction  from  that  wliich 
led  to  the  mountains,  following  no  road,  but  making 
the  best  of  his  way  across  the  country.  By  a 
fatal  and  incomprehensible  infatuation,  Afranius  and 
Petreius  lost  some  irretrievable  moments  in  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  defeat  of  their  enemy's 
plans,  imagining  that,  having  advanced  l)eyond  his 
resources,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  pursuit 
from  want  of  provisions.  They  lingered  in  their 
camp  *•"  till  they  saw  the  direction  of  this  fancied 
retreat  suddenly  changed,  and  perceived  Caesar's 
army  wheel  round  to  the  right,  and  push  forward 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  reach  the  mountains,  and 
intercept  their  escape.  Then  perceiving  their  danger, 
every  man  at  once  ran  to  arms,  and  the  army  re- 
sumed its  march  with  redoubled  rapidity,  striving  to 
disappoint  Caesar's  designs,  and  to  gain  their  place 
of  safety  before  they  were  for  ever  precluded  from 
attaining  it. 
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Their  efforts,    however,  were    fruitless"".     They 
were  harasBed  by  Ctesar's  cavalry,  and   this  iinpedi-  ^ 
inent  more  than  counterbalanced  the  natural  diffi-  t  c~695 

to  710, 

culties  of  jfround  with  which  Csesar  himself  had  a  c.  59 
to  stru^^le.  He  reached  the  mountains  first,  and  j^eirr*- 
tliere  drew  out  his  army  on  a  commanding  ridge,  in  "*•»"*»•*• 
front  of  his  baffled  enemy.  Afranius  halted  with 
his  troope  on  a  hill  which  rose  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  mountain  region,  and  made  one  last  effort  to 
secure,  with  his  light  troops,  the  highest  point  in  the 
chain  l>efore  him,  hoping,  if  the  attempt  succeeded, 
to  carrj-  his  whole  army  thither,  and  still  to  retreat 
over  the  high  grounds,  though  by  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent course  from  that  which  he  had  originally 
designed.  But  he  saw  the  whole  detachment  which 
he  hail  sent  on  this  service  cut  to  pieces  before  his 
eyes  by  Csesar's  cavalry,  and  his  troo|>8,  dispirited  by 
repeated  disapfHiintments,  seemed  hardly  able  to 
reeist  an  attack,  if  Caesar  should  now  try  to  finish 
the  campaign  by  a  single  battle.  Ciesar,  however, 
preferred  a  surer  and  more  bloo<lless  victor}';  and 
purposely  so  altered  the  disfiosition  of  his  triMip  as 
to  allow  Afranius  to  fall  liack  to  his  camp  without 
fear  of  interruption.  The  hill  on  which  tlu*  arniy  of 
the  Commonwi>alth  was  now  |)oste<l,  was  untenable 
from  its  vrKat  of  water ;  and  no  better  proH|)ect  pre- 
sentetl  itself  than  to  return  to  the  camp  which  they 
had  left  in  the  moniing.  Accordingly  they  did  so  ; 
while  CsBtar,  having  carefully  occupied  every  |»ai«  in 
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CHAP,    the  mountains  which  led  to  the  Ebro,  again  moved 

VIU.  .  . 

' — v-^  towards  his  enemy,  and  pitchc?d  his  camp  for  the 
VC.CM     nipriit  as  near  to  theirs  as  poasible. 
A.C.M  The  issue  of  the  campai^  was  now  clearly  de- 

TiMfM.  cided,  and  the  remaining  faint  struggles  made  by 
SwJTto*  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  protract  their  fate  do  not 
!lriki%S  require  a  very  minute  detail.  They  attempted  to 
!^i^,  and  retreat  to  Ilorda,  where  they  had  left  some  supplies 
"'*'**'  of  com"",  but  being  harassed,  as  before,  by  Caesar^s 
cavalry,  their  progress  was  continually  impeded,  their 
parties  sent  out  to  get  water  were  cut  off,  and  at 
last,  when  they  remained  in  their  camp,  as  if  wearied 
with  the  unceasing  annoyance  to  which  they  were 
exposed  on  their  march,  Caesar  prepared  to  surround 
them  with  a  line  of  circumvallation,  and  thus  force 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion  from  mere  famine. 
Before  matters  had  come  to  this  extremity,  the 
soldiers  on  both  sides  had,  on  one  occasion,  bt^gun  to 
communicate  with  each  other;  and  those  of  Afranius, 
availing  themselves  of  the  temjMjrary  absence  of 
their  generals  from  the  camp,  pro|)Osed  to  submit  to 
Caesar,  if  he  would  engage  to  spare  the  lives  of  their 
commanders.  So  far  had  this  unauthorized  negotia- 
tion proceeded,  that  several  officers  and  soldiers  from 
either  army  passed  without  fear  into  the  opposite 
camp;  and  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  particular,  whom 
Afranius  kept  with  him  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  tribes,  were  eager  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  conqueror.     But  Afranius 
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and  Pctareiu8»  Umii^'  iiifonnod  of  the  subject  in  agita-  chap. 
tion,  hastened  back  to  their  canip ;  and  Petreius,  j]:j;j;^v — 
attended  by  some  troops  especially  attached  to  his  ^^^Iq^^ 
person,  appeared  sudilenly  on  the  rampart,  broke  off  a.c^^*9 
the  conferences  l^etween  the  soldiers,  drove  away 
Caesar's  men,  and  seized  and  put  to  the  sword  all  of 
them  whom  he  could  find  within  his  own  lines.  No 
doubt  every  superior  officer  in  Caesar's  army  might 
justly  have  been  executed  as  a  traitor  and  rebel; 
but  justice  itself,  when  not  supported  by  adequate 
power,  becomes  useless  cruelty ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Petreius  on  this  occasion,  besides  the  Ijarbjirity  of 
such  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  defenceless  men, 
was  merely  likely  to  provoke  a  victorious  enemy  to 
a  severe  retaliation.  When,  therefore,  the  array  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  the  generals,  if  we  may  believe  Caesar, 
threw  themselves  entirely  on  his  mercy'",  he  re- 
proached them  bitterly  for  their  cruelty  to  his 
soldiers,  and  represented  this  conduct  as  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  general  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  the  partisans  of  Pompey ;  but  he  was 
too  politic  to  follow  their  example,  and  agrcHnl  to 
spare  them  ami  their  troops  on  condition  of  their 
quitting  S|min  and  disbanding  their  army.  This  last 
stipulation  was  most  welcome  to  the  vanquished 
soldiers,  who  thus  unexpecte<lly  obtained  their  re- 
lease from  service  at  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  The 
natives  of  Spain  were  dismissed  immediately ;  the 
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CHAP,  rest  of  the  troops  were  marched  through  Gaul  to  the 
frontiers  of  Italj,  receiving  rations  from  Cssar  on 
their  way,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  river  Var, 
they  also  were  all  disbandtMl,  Afrnnius  and  Petreius 
repaired  to  Greece,  and  joined  the  army  of  Poni|>ey. 
M.  Varro  still  remained  in  arms  in  the  south  of 
tb»b»t  *  Spain  "',  and  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  issue  of  the 
Sm^L*  campaign  on  the  Siooris,  he  intended  to  8hut  himself 
up  with  his  army  of  two  legions  in  the  island  of 
Gades,  more  familiar  to  our  ears  under  its  present 
appellation  of  the  Isle  of  Loon.  Here  he  had  col- 
lected a  fleet  and  considerable  magazines  of  corn, 
and  had  also  raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  partly  by 
forced  contributions  from  the  Uoman  citizens  resi- 
dent in  the  province,  and  partly  by  seizing  the 
treasures  and  sacred  ornaments  from  the  famous 
temple  of  Hercules,  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the 
town.  Caesar,  with  his  usual  activity,  hastened  to 
extinguish  these  last  remains  of  hostility  in  Spain '", 
and  having  sent  before  him  two  legions,  under  the 
command  of  Q.  Cassius,  he  followed  himself  with 
six  hundrc<l  horse,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
clamation, by  which  the  magistrates  and  chief  men 
of  all  the  towns  of  the  province  were  required  to 
meet  him  on  a  certain  day  at  Corduba.  Tlie  fame 
of  his  victory  over  Afranius  and  Petreius  had  jiro- 
duced  so  general  an  impression  in  his  favour,  that 
his  proclamation  was  every  where  obeyed,  and  every 
town  took  an  active  part  in  his  cause.     The  people 
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yi  (•uiles  declared  for  Cesar,  and  expelled  from  their    chap. 

VIII. 

citv  the  officer  to  whom  Varro  had   iiitruste<i  the  * — v— ^ 

'  From 

eominaiid ;  and  one  of  the  two  Roman  leirions  that  ^'c  ass 

®  to  710. 

composed  Varro's  army  deserted  him  openly,  and  a.c.  so 
niarchetl  away  to  Hispalis.  Upon  this  Varro  offered 
to  surrender  his  remaining  legion,  together  with  the 
fleet,  com,  and  money  that  he  had  collected  for  the 
war.  Csesar  receiTed  his  submission  at  Corduba, 
where  he  found  the  principal  individuals  of  the  pro- 
vince, lx>th  Homans  and  Spaniards,  assembled  accord- 
ing to  his  orders.  lie  thanked  them  for  the  zeal 
which  they  hail  shown  in  his  cause,  and  remitted  to 
the  Roman  citizens  among  them  the  contributions 
which  \'arro  ha<l  deman<led.  He  thence  proceeded 
to  Gades,  where  he  ordered  the  treasures  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Hercules  to  be  restored ;  and  having 
left  Q.  Cassius,  with  four  legions,  to  command  the 
province,  he  emljarked  on  board  the  fleet  which 
Varro  had  just  surrendered  to  him,  and  arrived  after 
a  short    ijawsage  at   Tarraco.     Here  he  received  aAiisodn 

•nbmits  to 

number  of  deputations  from  the  different  towns  of  c'«Mr. 
the  north  of  .S|>aiii,  and  liaving  bestowed  some 
b<Niours  on  such  states  and  individuals  as  had  most 
uri«te<l  him  in  his  late  canipai^ni,  he  set  out  fromH«i«««w 
Tarraco  by  land,  and  returned  to  that  part  of  his 
army  which  he  had  left  under  C.  Trebonius,  em- 
ploye<l  in  the  siege  of  Massilia.  It  is  said  that  the 
complete  conquest  of  Spain  was  effected  in  forty 
days  from  the  period  of  his  first  opening  the  cani- 
{Ktigrt  on  the  Sicot 

<   >tmr,  11.88. 
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CHAP.        The  citizens  of  Maasilia  were  by  this  time  reduced 

VIII.  ^ 

to  the  last  extremity  "*,  their  naval  force  having 
been  totally  defeated  by  Decimus  Brutus,  a  con- 
siderable breach  having  been  made  in  their  wailn, 
and  they  themselves  sufTering  the  combined  evilh 
of  scanty  sustenance  and  disease.  Accordingly,  on 
CflBsai^s  arrival  liefore  the  town,  they  offered  to  sur- 
render to  him,  L.  Domitius  liaving  already  eflfecte*! 
his  escape  by  sea ;  and  their  submission  was  so  fur 
accepted,  that  their  city  was  preserved  from  plunder, 
and  was  even  allowed  to  retain  its  liberty ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  all  the  arms  and  military 
engines  in  their  arsenals,  to  give  up  all  their  8]ii|)8, 
to  pay  to  Caesar  all  the  money  in  their  treasury, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  to  forfeit  most  of  the 
dominion  which  they  possessed  beyond  their  own 
CwM-k  \%'all8.  Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  Caesar  recuivfd 
2ciiioc.  intelligence  from  Rome  tliat  he  liad  been  appointed 
dictator  by  M.  Lepidus  the  praetor,  in  pursuance  of 
a  decree  of  the  people.  Nothing  could  be  more 
illegal  than  such  an  ap))ointment,  made  as  it  was 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  nomina- 
tion of  either  of  the  consuls*'* ;  but  it  ap))ears  that 
the  absence  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  somewhat  embarrassed  Caesar's  party, 
and  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  procure  his 
election  as  consul  for  the  year  following,  without 
this  previous  measure  of  conferring  on  him  the  dic- 
tatorship, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  preside  at  the 
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eomitia.     This  could  not  be  done  by  Lepidu8"^  who    chap. 
WM  only  pnetor,  and  far  less  by  any  inferior  officer :  ' — v— 

From 

there  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  appoint  ^-^  ^^^ 
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CflDsar  dictator,  or  to  allow  the  year  to  expire  with-  a.c.  bo 
out  prooeedinjT  to  any  election ;  and  then,  when  the 
present  consuls  should  have  resigned  their  power,  to 
let  the  coniitia  be  held,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases, 
by  an  interrt»x.  But  Cassar  now  being  invested  with 
the  title,  at  least,  of  a  lawful  magistrate,  set  out  for 
Rome,  as  soon  as  Massilia  had  surrendered,  in  order 
to  exercise  his  |K)wer  in  the  civil  government  with 
more  effect  than  during  his  late  visit  to  the  capital 
on  his  way  from  Brundisium  to  Spain.  lie  was  un-  ^utin/  or 
expeetedly  detained,  however,  at  Placentia,  by  a  t^p«  •' 
mutiny  which  broke  out  in  a  part  of  his  anny '", 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
soldiers  in  not  being  gratified,  as  they  had  ho{)ed, 
with  the  plunder  of  Italy.  Caesars  ability  displayed 
itself  on  this  occasion  to  great  advantage.  He  ad- 
dre$Med  the  mutinous  troops  in  the  firmest  tone ; 
and  as  they  professed  to  wish  to  gain  their  discharge, 
he  instantly  disiiiiKSiMi  from  his  service  one  entire 
legion,  and  punished  with  death  the  principal  authors 
of  the  mutiny  ;  after  whicii,  finding  the  legion  most 
anxious  to  \)c  again  received  into  favour,  he  con- 
sented to  revoke  its  punishmflDt,  and  to  continue  it 
in  liiM  senice.  In  this  manner,  like  Cromwell  on  a 
similar  occasion,  he  quelled  the  most  fonnidable 
danger  that  could  threaten  him,  by  ap{)oariiig  un- 
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CHAP,    moved  by  it;  and  whilst  he  was  trampling  on  all 

J-^-^  laws  himself,  gave  a  lesson  to  his  followers  that  they 

uc.ew     were  not  to  be   indulged   with   an   equal    license. 

A.C.M      From   Placcntia  he  then  proceeded  to  Home,  and 

entered  on  the  dictatorship ;  but   not  choosing  at 

present  to  hold  this  unpopular  title  longer  tlian  was 

necessary,  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 

consuls,  and  having  procured  his  o\*ii   nomination, 

together  with  that  of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  he  Iai<l 

down  his  office  of  dictator  in  eleven  days  after  he 

had  begun  to  exercise  it*'*. 

8ute  of  But  within  this  short  space  of  time  there  were  not 

tbc'firrt  "   a  few  important  subjects  which  claimed  his  attention. 

yatut  of  iIm 

oTiiwmr.  When  he  had  set  out  for  S|)ain  some  months  before, 
he  left  the  command  of  Italy,  as  lias  Ijeen  already 
mentioned,  to  M.  Antonius.  A  relwl  general  in  this 
manner  subjected  the  first  country  in  the  empire  to 
the  absolute  controul  of  one  of  the  vilest  of  his  relx?! 
officers.  Antonius  acted  on  no  other  authority  than 
Csesar's  commission ;  but  this  empowered  him  to 
prevent  any  one  from  leaving  Italy  '*",  and  to  con- 
diTct  himself  as  the  master  of  a  conquered  province. 
He  travelled  alx)ut,  accompanie<l  at  onoe  by  his 
mistress,  who  was  carried  in  an  open  litter,  by  his 
wife,  and  by  his  mother,  and  attended  by  a  train  of 
men  and  women  of  the  most  abandoned  description. 
He  obliged  the  several  towns  through  which  he 
passed  to  send  out  deputations  to  meet  him,  and  to 
offer  complimentary  addresses,  in  which  his  mistress, 

"•  CacMT,  III.2. 
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who  WM  bv  profession  an  inferior  actress,  was  saluted    chap. 
with  the  name  of  V^olumnia,  a  name  consecrated  in  i: — v— 

From 

the  traditions  of  llome  as  havinir  been  that  of  the  ^'  ^'  ^^ 

°  to  710. 

Mife  or  mother  of  Coriolanus.  On  other  occasions,  ^x-^  ^ 
when  the  ma^strates  of  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  were  summoned  to  attend  him  *-',  he 
treated  them  with  studied  insult,  because  their  towns 
had  incurred  Caesar's  displeasure  from  their  disincli- 
nation to  his  cause.  Tliis  behaviour  tended  greatly 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  jieople  of  Italy,  and 
to  make  them  anticipate  the  evils  likely  to  follow 
from  the  final  victory  of  a  jmrty  whose  adherents 
already  so  boldly  defied  and  insulted  public  opinion. 
Even  the  dispositions  of  the  army  began  to  waver ; 
and  as  fiu*  as  we  can  learn  from  some  hints  in  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  *",  there  were  some  of  Caesar's 
officers  who  were  already  disgusted  with  the  party 
which  they  had  chosen,  and  who  secretly  fomented 
the  discuntent  of  the  soldiers.  The  centurions  of 
tliree  cohorts,  |K>sted  at  Pompeii,  came  to  Cicero  *•* 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villa  in  that  neighbour- 
hrxxl,  and  offered  to  place  themselves,  their  soldiers, 
ainl  the  town  which  they  occupied,  at  his  disposal, 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  commit  himself  by  accepting 
their  offer;  but  it  shows  how  fair  a  prospect  Pompey 
would  have  had  of  regaining  Italy,  if  he  bad  availed 
himself  of  Ctesar's  alisence  to  make  a  descent  u{)on 
it.     Meanwhile  the  minds  of  men  in  general  were 

•  '  Cicero..d  .\tticum.  X.  epbt.     XII.  XIV.  XV.  XVI. 
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CHAP,  kept  in  a  continaal  ferment.  We  have  seen,  on 
former  occasions,  that  the  number  of  debtors  at 
Rome,  unable  or  unwilling  to  satisfy  their  creditors, 
was  usually  very  considerable ;  and  as  the  habits  of 
the  times  became  more  expensive,  it  was  likely  to 
be  perpetually  increasing.  The  present  distracted 
state  of  Italy  contributed  to  aggravate  the  difficulties 
of  persons  of  this  description.  Money,  it  appears, 
had  risen  greatly  in  value  "*,  partly  perhaps  from  the 
sums  taken  out  of  circulation  by  the  many  wealthy 
individuals  who  followed  Pompey  into  Greece; 
partly  from  the  great  demand  for  it  to  maintain 
such  large  armies  as  were  now  on  foot  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire ;  and  partly,  we  may  suppose, 
from  the  practice  of  hoarding,  which  is  always  com- 
mon amongst  a  large  proportion  of  the  community, 
in  times  of  apprehended  distress  and  danger.  On 
the  other  hand,  landed  proi)erty  was  as  naturally  de- 
preciated, for  no  one  liked  to  purchase  that  whicli 
might  soon  be  wrested  from  him  to  furnish  settle- 
ments for  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  party  whicli 
might  finally  prove  victorious.  In  this  manner  a 
debtor  could  neither  readily  raise  money  by  the  sale 
of  his  estates  to  discharge  the  principal  of  his  debt, 
nor  could  he  easily  find  means  to  pay  the  interest, 
which  in  itself  was  a  great  and  now  a  permanent 
burden.  Many,  therefore,  were  looking  forward 
with  hojie  to  a  total  revolution,  by  which  all  debts 
would   at  once   be   cancelled;    many   derived   en- 
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eouracement  firom  the  assurance  of  Aiitonius*",  that    chap. 

VHI 

all  exiles  would  soon  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  ^ — .,-1- 
country ;  while  others  again  were  anticipating  with  v.c.  695 
horror  a  regular  system  of  proscription  and  massacre  a.c.  m 
whenever  Csesar  should  return  from  Spain.  His 
arrival,  invested  as  he  was  with  the  power  of  dic- 
tator, was  thus  viewed  on  all  sides  with  eagerness 
and  anxiety;  and  men  watched  to  see  the  first 
nieuuret  of  his  government,  by  which  they  might 
judge  whether  he  intended  to  imitate  Sylla  or  Cati- 
line ;  whether  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  dis- 
claim, as  a  t)Tant,  the  principles  which  he  had  fa- 
voured as  a  demagogue ;  or  whether  he  still  pro- 
posed to  tread  consistently  in  the  stei)s  of  his  early 
life,  and  to  uphold  the  needy,  the  extravagant,  and 
the  licentious,  in  their  several  courses  of  fraii<l.  and 
dissipation^  and  profligacy. 

IJut  Caesar  knew  that  no  government  can  sjwrt  c<r»«r . 
With   the  rights  of  pro|>erty   without   sinking   into  in  hu  die- 
weakness  and  contempt.     He   was  obliged,   there-  '' 
fore,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  creditor,  and  to  give 
no  countenance  to  those  who  called  for  an  entire 
a)K)lition  of  all  debts ;  but  yet,  wisliing  to  relievo 
the  debtor,  he  ordered  that  certain  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  to  estimate  the  property  of  an 
insolvent  "^'t  and  to  oblige  the  creditor  to  receive  it 
in  payment  at  the  price  which  it  would  have  borne 
l)efore  the  war.     It  is  added,  by  Suetonius '^'i  that 
he  caused  all  sums,  previously  paid  at  interest,  to  be 
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CHAP,    deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  by  which 

VIII  . 

« — ,^^—j  reflation,  together  with  the  preceding  one,  the 
u.c.  695  creditor  sustained,  on  the  whole,  a  loss  of  twenty- 
A.C.  59  five  per  cent.  In  his  next  measure,  the  dictator  was 
enabled  to  indulge  his  inclinations  with  less  restraint. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  improvements  in- 
troduced in  the  laws  against  bribery  and  other 
offences  during  Pompey's  last  consulship;  and  that 
several  individuals  were  tried  and  banished  under 
the  provisions  of  his  acts.  Cffisar  now  procured  a 
decree  of  the  people,  reversing  all  the  sentences 
passed  at  that  time'*',  and  allowing  all  who  had 
been  sufferers  from  them  to  return  to  their  countrj- ; 
alleging,  that  an  undue  influence  had  been  exercised 
against  them  by  the  presence  of  Pompey's  military 
force  in  the  city  during  their  trials.  But  to  show 
the  real  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  he  ex- 
cepted Milo  from  the  benefit  of  this  decree'^',  1k>- 
cause  he  was  well  knovTi  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
popular  jmrty ;  although  no  one  had  been  condenrntnl 
at  the  same  period  against  whom  Pompey  had  testi- 
fied a  stronger  feeling  of  dislike.  It  should  be 
obsened,  too,  that  the  language  of  Cicero,  on  several 
occasions,  implies  a  far  more  general  restoration  of 
exiles  on  this  occasion,  than  Csesar  or  his  partisans 
have  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  "• ;  that  Dion 
Cassius,  Appian,  and  Suetonius  agree  in  asserting, 
distinctly,  the  same  tiling;  and  that  Suetonius  adds 
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further'^,  that  all  those  who  liad   been  degraded  by    chap. 
the  censors,  were  in  like  manner  restored  to  their  ^:: — -.-^ 
former  rank.     Tlie  object  of  this  last  step  was  pro- 1  <-•  ^^ 
l)Qbly    to   gratify    those    individuals   whom    Appius  ac. &9 
Claudius  ha<l  lately  disgraced  in  his  censorship,  and 
who  at  that  very  time  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  C;i»sar,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  through 
him,  the  recovery  of  their  diirnity.     When  he  had  "•  >«*»•• 

iiu«i»ii  o^  Rome  M»d 

thus  rewarded    his    followers,  and  endeavoured    to  p«>«*<i«  »< 

.-       .  -  Brundi- 

gratify  that  class  of  persons  who  were  most  disposed  "?"? '5[*" 
to  support  him,  without  greatly  offending  the  pos-  «^"*^ 
sesBore  of  property,  he  resigned  the  dictatorship,  as  II'^^a. 
lias  been  already  mentioned,  and  set  out  for  Brundi- 
sium.  Here  his  army  had  been  ordered  to  assemble ; 
and  the  troops  which  had  returned  from  Gaul  and 
Spain,  together  with  those  which  he  had  raised  in 
Italy,  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  force  of  no  fewer  than 
twelve  legions"*.  Some  of  these,  however,  were 
hardly  more  tlian  skeletons,  owing  to  their  losses  in 
fonncr  campaigns,  which  had  not  lx?en  yet  made  up, 
and  to  the  etrects  of  sickness,  produced  by  the 
Kudden  change  which  many  of  the  men  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  climate  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  to  the 
influence  of  an  autumn  in  Apulia ;  nor  had  he  ships 
to  enable  him  at  once  to  transport  into  Greece  so 
(*onsidcreble  an  army.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, the  seven  legions,  which  he  at  first  propo«e<l 
to  (*mbark,  amounttHl  to  no  more  than  20,000  in- 
fantry, and  600  cavaln-.  i!!ii»lviiig  a  diminution  of 
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CHAP,  their  original  numlxjrs,  for  which  his  accounts  of  his 
' — ^-^  former  campaigns  by  no  means  would  have  prepared 
u.c.<«5     us;  and  with  this  force  he  put  to  sea  on  the  fourth 
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A.C..W      ofJanuarr,  and  on  the  following  day  effected  his 
landing  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epirus. 

CampMrn        Thc  advantages  which  Caesar  had  gained  in  8|)ain 

Aw<».  and  Italy  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  were  somewhat 
lieckered  by  the  ill  success  of  his  officers  in  Africa 
and  in  IlljTicuni.  We  have  already  seen  that 
C.  Curio  had  occupied  Sicily  without  opposition, 
M.  Cato  having  thought  his  forces  insufficient  to 
defend  the  island,  and  having  accordingly  abandoned 
it  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Curio's  original 
instructions  from  Caesar"',  directed  him  to  cross 
over  into  Africa  so  soon  as  he  should  have  secured 
Sicily ;  and  this  first  object  being  already  effected, 
he  set  sail  ^ith  two  legions,  about  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  reached  the  African  coast  in  safety 
after  a  passage  of  two  days  and  three  nightp.  The 
Roman  province  of  Africa  was  at  this  time  held  by 
P.  Atius  Varus,  an  officer  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Pompey,  but  little  scrupulous,  as  it  appears,  of  dis- 
regarding the  forms  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  had 
been  opposed  to  Caesar  in  Italy,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion;  and  being  then  deserted  by  his 

Stateefiiut  soldiers,  he  left  Italv,  and  hastened  to  Africa"*,  a 
province  which  had  formerly  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
goveni  in  the  year  that  followeil  his  pnetorship. 
His  old  authority  in  that  country  was  still  favourably 

*»  Cmv,  de  Bello  CivUi.  1. 30 ;       /**  Oenr.  de  Bello  Civili,  LSI. 
IL  SS.  Cicero,  pro  Ligario,  2. 
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remembered ;   and   the   late   praetor,  C.  Considius,    chap. 
haviufif  returned  to  Rome  "*,  and  left  the  province  ^i — v— 

*  From 

under  the  care  of  his  lieutenant,  Q.  Ligarius,  till  the  ^  V.-f^ 
ap|>ointment    and   arrival  of  a  successor,  P.  Varus  ^-^^ 
thought  proper  to  take  the  chief  command  upon 
himself,  in  order  to  secure  so  valuable  a  portion  of 
the  empire  from  the  usurpation  of  Caesar.     Ligarius 
\vn»  a  quiet  man,  and  was  glad  to  be  released  from 
:i    '        ■'•ti  of  much  difficulty  and  danger,  so  that  he 
\\......^._.  allowed  Varus  to  supersede  him.    But  soon 

after,  L.  Tubero"*  arrived  off  the  coast,  as  the  lawful 
Kucceesor  of  C.  Considius,  having  received  Africa  as 
his  province,  amongst  the  various  appointments  made 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate  just  before  they  were 
compelled  by  Ca3sar  to  abandon  the  capital.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Tubero  had  no  inclination  to 
accept  the  office,  and  had  only  been  persuaded  to  do 
so  by  the  strong  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  friends, 
who  represented  his  compliance  as  a  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  country  in  these  times  of  )>eril.  A  man 
thus  reluctantly  engaged  in  the  cause,  appeared  to 
Variis  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  a  post  of  such  import- 
ance as  the  command  of  Africa ;  and  thus  availing 
himself  of  the  license  of  civil  ware,  Varus  forcibly 
t  xclude<l  the  lawful  officer  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  taking  |)osse«8ion  of  his  province,  and  would 
not  even  suffer  him  to  set  his  foot  U}>on  the  shore. 
TuIhto,  thus  re|K'Ile<l,  showed  the  injustice  of  the 
su>j>icions  entertaine<l  against  him,  by  re|miring  im- 


***  Cicero,  pro  Ujpmo.  S. 

»•  Omto.  pro  Ufvio.  7.    Cmw.  1.81. 
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CHAP.    me<Iiately  to  the  standanl  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
^: — ^^—'  Macedonia'" ;  while  the  possession  of  Africa  was  to 
^7101**    ^  disputed  between  two  parties,  both  of  whom  were 
to  u."      equally  destitute  of  a  legal  title  to  it. 
juKkinf       Varus,  however,  professed  to  act  as  an  officer  of 
uaKMMu  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  partisan  of  Ponipey ;  and 
tiM^-**  as  such  was  strongly  supported  by  Juba,  king  of 
S*AiHca.     Mauritania.    Tliat  prince  was  the  son  of  Hiempsal''**, 
who,  in  the  civil  wars  l>etween  Marius  and  Sylla, 
had  supported  the  party  of  the  aristocracy,  and  ha<i 
been  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  kingdom 
of  Mauritania,  when  Pompey  overthrew  the  united 
forces  of  Domitius  and  Hiarbas,  and  established  the 
authority  of  Sylla  in  Africa,     Juba,  therefore,  was 
di8])osed,  naturally,  to  assist  Pompey  as  the  bene- 
factor of  his  family ;  and  his  assistance  was  given 
with  double  readiness,  when  he  found  that  the  army 
against  which  it  was  required  was  commanded  by 
Curio ;  for  it  seems  that  Curio*",  during  his  tribune- 
ship,  had  proposed  a  law  to  declare  the  kingdom  of 
Mauritania   forfeited    to  the  Roman  people.     Tlio 
succour  which  Juba  afforded  was  prompt  and  de- 
DdbitiBd  cisive***.     Curio  obtained  at  first  some  advantajres 

drnth  of  ^^ 

Cttrio,  over  the  Roman  forces  under  Varus ;  but  being  too 
much  elated  by  his  success,  he  neglected  the  neces- 
sary precautions ;  and  attacking  the  army  which 
Juba  brought  up  to  the  relief  of  Varus,  without  duly 


^^  Cicero,  pro  Ligario,  8.  cano,  56, 

-"Dion    Cawiitt,    XLI.    172,  »•  Ceiw,  II.  25. 

edit.  Lcundar.    Plutarch,  in  Pom-  *«  Okmu*,  II.  36,  et  aeq. 

pmo,  12.     Auctor  de  Bello  Afri- 
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acquainting  himself  with  its  strength,  he  and  the    chap. 
entire  force  under  his  command  were  cut  to  pieces. ' — -.^—^ 

*  From 

By   this  victory  the   province   of  Africa  remained  i^^c  695 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  be-  a.c.  ia 
came  afterwards   the   favourite   refuge  of  the  con- 
stitutional  party,  when  the  defeat  of  Pharsalia  had 
ruined  their  cjiuse  in  Greece  and  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  in  II lyricum,  our  Defeat  of 
information  is  exceedingly  defective.  It  appears  licutenanu 
that  Caesar,  before  his  departure  for  Spain"',  hadrom,^" 
left  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  with  a  cer- 
tain naval  and  military  force  in  Illyricum,  which 
country'  was  comprised,  together  with  the  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  Gaul,  within  the  limits  of  his 
original  province.  Its  occupation  at  the  present 
moment  was  of  considerable  importance  to  Caesar's 
interests,  Ijecause  it  might  otherwise,  during  his 
absence  in  S|)ain,  have  attbrded  to  Pompey  a  passage 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  thus  have  enabled  him  to 
cut  off  the  resources  which  C'jesar  drew  in  abundance 
from  the  attachment  of  the  ])eople  of  that  country. 
Reports,  indeed,  were  prevalent  at  liome  as  early  as 
the  month  of  April,  that  Pompey  was  actually  making 
this  attempt'** ;  but  his  plans  were  of  another  kind, 
and  his  annaments  were  not  yet  in  such  a  state  of 
forwanlness  as  to  encourage  him  to  act  on  the  oflen- 
sive.  To  the  southward  of  Illyricum,  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic  **'  was  guarded  with  a  small  8<{uadron 

>«>  Applam  (l«  B«Uo  CiTili.  II.     VI. 
41.  *^  Cicero.  «d  Atticum.  X.  cpUt. 

***  Clc«ro.Ml  Atticum.  X.  eplit.     VII.     Apt>i«n,  II.  41. 
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CHAP,    by  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero ; 
viu 

but  like  moBt  others  of  the  young  nobility  of  bad 

character,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  CsBsar.  Inferior 
as  CsBsar  was  to  his  adversaries  in  naval  mciuiH,  he 
could  only  expect  Dolabella  to  keep  the  sea  for  a 
time,  till  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  should  be  brought 
together;  after  which  it  became  his  business  to  pre- 
serve his  ships  with  the  utmost  care,  as  Caesar  was 
ill  able  to  replace  them,  if  they  should  be  taken  or 
destroyed.  But  whether  from  want  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  Dolabella,  or  from  any  other  cause,  he 
was  attacked  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  by 
the  ships  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  M.  Octavius 
and  L.  Scribonius  Libo  "*,  and  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  his  entire  fleet.  His  disaster  was  only  the 
prelude  to  another  of  greater  magnitude ;  for  C. 
Antonius"'  coming  up  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
him,  was  surrounded  by  the  victorious  forces  of  the 
enemy,  who  putting  on  shore,  a  portion  of  their  «ea- 


•**  Flonu,  IV.  2.    Dion  Caariua,  Tery  possibly  have  deserted  to  the 

XLI.  171.     Suetonius,  in  Csaare,  enemy  on  this  occasion,  and  might 

36.     Ceesar,  III.  5.  have  carried  to  them  some  useful 

**  Floras,    Dion    Cassius,    ubi  information,     the    imfiortance    of 

sopra.       Liry,    Epitome,   CX. —  which  Cassar  would  gladly  exag- 

Caesar  asserts  that  Antonius  was  gcrate,  so  as  to  ascribe  the  loss  of 

betrayed  by  one  of  his  officers,  the  army  chiefly,  or  entirely,  to 

T.  Fulcio,  who  afterwards  served  this  cause.      The  treason   of  T. 

in   Pompey's  army;    Ciesar.  III.  Pulcio,   whatever  it  was,  is    not 

67.     It  liM  been  a  favourite  re-  even  hinted  at  by  Flonis,  Sucto- 

source  with  others  besides  Caesar  nius,  the  epitomiser  of  Livy.  Aji- 

to  attribute  their  disasters  to  trea-  pian,  nor  Dion  Cassius;   wntir^, 

son  ;   but  such  statements,   when  none  of  whom  can  be  called  unfa- 

restii^  merely  on  the  aaaerttoo  of  vourable  to  Caesar,  and   the  two 

tb«  vanqoisbed  party,  should  be  latter  of  whom  have  rather  a  bias 

reeeived  with  great  suspicion.    An  in  his  favour. 
oAeer  in  Antonius's  army  might 
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men,  blockaded  him  by  land  and  sea,  till  he  was    chap. 

.  .  viii. 

obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  with  all  the  ^: — ■■ — ' 

troops  under  his  command.     The  soldiers  Mere  in-  ^'  ?,  *** 

•  to  <  10, 

corporated  with  Pompey's  army  ;  and  these  successes  ^^^ 
tended,  probably,  to  facilitate  the  levies  which  were 
now  going  on,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth, 
in   Greece,   and   in   the   eastern   provinces  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  now  proper  to  notice  more  particularly  the  Prei«f»- 
proceedings  of  Pompey  since  his  arrival  in  Greece  in  Pompeyfor 
the  early  part  of  the  year  704.  He  found  himself 
attended  bj  both  the  consuls,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred senators'^',  so  that  he  might  fairly  consider 
himself  as  being  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth.  For  the  present,  indeed,  almost  all 
the  magistrates  of  the  republic  were  at  his  quarters ; 
but  as  their  power  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  observe  the  proper 
fonuB  of  election  in  any  other  place  than  at  Rome, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  present  officers  should  be 
continued  in  their  commands,  with  the  titles  of  pro- 
consuls, propr»U»«,  &c.,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
This  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  eoDstitutional  fiower  of  tliat  onlcr ;  and  a  place 
was  aooordioirly  marked  out  at  TliCMsalonicii,  and  tw  M-n.to 
duly  eoosecratcd  by  the  augurs,   that  the  auspici^s »  rn.^- 

•  1  •  loniri. 

might  )h*  taken  with  the  usual  solemnitios,  and  that 
the  senate  might  not  assemble  on  profane  ground  ;  a 
cirenmataiioe  whioh  would  have  violated  all  its  acts. 

••  DkM  CMriM.  XLI.  ITS. 
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CHAP.    Meanwhile  Poni|)ey  was  busily  employed  in  coUect- 
^ — •r^—'  ing  troops  and  ships,  and  supplies  of  provisions  from 
u.c.  895     all  quarters.     Many  of  the  petty  princes  and  states 
A.c.M      of  Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  indebted  to  him   for  their  crowns  or 
their  dominions  during  his  long  commands  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  so  that  his  private  influence  came 
powerfully  in  aid  of  the   name  of  the  Roman  re- 
8»»w»i*«>f  public,  in  procuring  their  support.     lie  had  under 
■nnj-         his  immediate  standard  an  army  of  nine  legions  of 
Roman  citizens  "^  five  of  which  he   had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy,  two  had  been  raised  by  order 
of  Lentulus  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  one  was 
composed  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  settled  in 
Crete  and  Macedonia  after  their  term  of  service  had 
expired,  and  one  had  been  formed  out  of  the  soldiers 
of  two  veteran  legions  which  had  been  cjuartered  in 
Sicily.     With  these  was  joined  an  auxiliary  force  of 
in&ntry  which  Pompey  had  lately  raised  in  Greece ; 
and  a  reinforcement  of  two  legions  more  was  ex- 
pected ere  long  to  be  added  to  the  army,  which 
Scipio,   Pompey's  father-in-law,  was  to  bring  with 
him  from  his  province  in  SjTia.     Tlie  cavalry  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  seven  thousand,  but  it  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  the  troops  of  so  many  different 
nations,    that  much    time   and  a  careful   discipline 
nmst  have  been  needed  l^efore  such  various  elements 
»  could  coalesce  into  one  body.     The  light  infantry 

were  also  numerous,  but  they,  like  the  cavalry,  were 

:«  Cbmt,  III.  4. 
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a  niotlcv  fortv  of  Ci reeks,  Cretans,  Syrians,  and  na-    chap. 

^  VHl. 

lives  of  Pontus,  whose  steadiness  was  little  to  be  ^; —  — 

r  rom 

tni8to<l  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.     It  is  difficult  to  J^  Vj^*^* 
ascertain  the  real  numbers  of  the  whole  army,  be-  ac. ho 

to  44. 

cause  we  know  not  whether  the  legions  contained 
their  full  complement  of  men,  or  whether  some  of 
them  were  not  mere  skeletons,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  fill  up  from  time  to  time  with  new  levies. 
But  whatever  was  the  numerical  strength  of  Pom- 
pey*H  troops,  they  were  so  decidedly  inferior  in 
({uality  to  those  of  the  enemy,  that  their  general, 
under  present  circumstances,  could  not  venture  to 
oppose  them  to  Caesar's  veterans  in  the  open  field. 
He  was  fully  sensible,  indeed,  of  their  inferiority, 
and  exerte<l  himself  to  the  utmost,  during  the  in- 
ter>*al  of  leisure  that  was  aflbrded  him,  in  improving 
their  discipline,  and  training  them  incessantly  in 
thoHe  military  exercises  which  the  nature  of  ancient 
warfare  rendere<l  so  im|)ortant  **".  Po!niK»y  himself 
took  part  in  these  exercises  with  all  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  youth,  and  added  at  once  to  his  own 
|H)pularity  and  to  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  by 
iiis  skill  and  strength  in  throwing  the  javelin,  and 
the  |M*rfect  address  with  which  he  managed  his 
horse,  while  be  was  directing  the  manicuvres  of  the 
cavalry.  He  hoped  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  ai<l  of  his  numerous  fleet,  till  he  liad  Hua«tt 
Hufficiently  organized  and  di8cipline<l  his  army,  to 
nturn  to  Italy  with  every  prospect  of  final  success. 

'•  Plotarcb,  in  Pompcio.  M.    Appbo.  1 1.  49. 
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CHAP.    All  the  maritime  countries  of  the  eastern  part  of 

VIII.  ' 

h—- — '  the  Mediterranean  liad  contributed  their  quotas  of 
i^c-JM  ships'**,  and  the  whole  naval  force  was  place<l  under 
A.^*j  the  command  of  M.  Bibulus,  the  colleague  of  Csesar 
in  bis  first  consulship,  who  felt  a  strong  personal 
enmity  against  him  in  consequence  of  their  differ- 
ences at  that  period.  Finally,  ample  magazines  of 
com  had  been  collected  from  Tliessaly,  Asia  Minor, 
Egy])t,  and  Cyrene,  that  the  army  might  be  enabled 
to  wait  patiently  the  issue  of  their  general's  plans, 
and  might  not  be  driven  to  risk  any  desperate  mea- 
L«njr«*pe  suree  from  the  want  of  provisions.  Meantime  the 
pwty.  ■  language  held  by  Pompey  was  in  the  highest  degree 
lofty  and  uncompromising.  Not  only  were  Caesar's 
partisans  deservedly  spoken  of  as  reljels,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  but  all  who 
had  remained  in  Italy,  and  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  considerecl 
as  guilty  of  an  abandonment  of  their  duty,  and  it 
vras  proposed  to  confiscate  their  property,  in  order 
that  the  faithftil  soldiers,  by  whose  aid  the  consti- 
tution should  be  preserved  and  restored  to  its  inde- 
pendence, might  be  rewarded  by  its  distribution. 
Cicero  several  times  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
the  severities  which  would  have  followed  the  victory 
of  the  constitutionalists  •'*,  and  declares  that  they 
would  have  ordered  a  general  proscription,  as  un- 
sparing as  that  of  Sylla.     We  are  told,  indeed,  by 

*•  Cesar,  II I. .').  5.  VI.  Ad  Familiares,  I V. epist.  I X. ; 

'•»  Ad  Atticum.  IX.  epitt.  VII.     VII.  epUt.  III. 
X.  XI. ;  X.optst.  VII. :  XI.  epist. 
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IMuiurcii  •"',  that  a  rt'solution  was  passed,  at  Cato's  chap. 
suggestion,  by  the  senate  assembled  at  Tliessalonica,  ^ — -'— 
declaring  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put  to  ^^:!^^ 
death  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  nor  any  city  subject  AC.i) 
to  the  Roman  government  given  up  to  plunder.  If 
this  be  true,  we  must  suppose  that  the  declaration 
was  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  period  of  actual  hos- 
tilities; Dor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  humanity  of 
Pompey  and  Cato  might  have  been  able  thus  far  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  warfare,  while  the  violence 
of  some  of  their  associates  would  have  defied  any 
such  restraint  in  the  event  of  the  final  triumph  of 
their  party.  The  character  of  Pompey  himself  is 
most  remote  from  cruelty,  although  he  may  have 
Ixjen  unable  to  check  the  excesses  of  his  partisans,  or 
may  have  threatened  to  punish,  perha{)s  with  an 
excessive  severity,  the  treasons  from  which  he  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  Commonwealth,  had  suffered  so 
heavily.  But  it  is  also  consistent  with  other  parts 
of  his  life  to  believe,  that  whatever  irritation  he 
might  now  f(L>el,  while  witnessing  the  present  suooesB 
of  the  relx^llion,  yet  when  the  supreme  power  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  would  have  used  it  with  the 
utmost  mo<leration  and  fairness,  and  would  himself 
have  Ihmmi  sincerely  desirous  of  restoring  peace  and 
liberty  to  his  country.  On  the  other  liand,  it  must 
be  confcaocd  that  the  members  of  the  high  aristo- 
omtical  party,  who  had  regardeil  him  with  jealousy 
from  his  earliest  youth,  might  have  overruled  hia 

•■  Ii  P«b|mIo,  66  t  ia  CttoiM,  M. 
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CHAP,    own  dispositions,  and  have  either  forced  him  to  be> 
' — /-^  come  the  instrument  of  their  ra|)acious  and  cruel 
u.c.  (IM     designs,  or  have  sacrificed  him  to  secure  their  own 
A.C.W      exclusive  ascendcncj.     And  doubtless  the  happine«« 
of  mankind  was  ultimately  far  better  securetl  by  the 
victory  of  Csesar,  and  the  establishment  even  of  his 
successor's  despotism,  than  it  would  have  been  by 
the   unchecked    dominion   of    the   most   profligate 
members  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy. 
OpetmUoDi        Such  was  the  state  of  Pompey's  party,  when  the 
■Hot  bit      negligence  or  over-confidence  of  his  naval  officers 
allowed  Csesar,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to 
transport    without    opposition    from    Italy   the    first 
division  of  his  army,  and  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Greece.     On  the  very  day  of  the  disem- 
barkation, Csesar  advanced  to  summon  the  town  of 
Oricum"',  which  was  held  by  an  enemy's  garrison 
under  the  command  of  L.  Torquatus.     But  already 
the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth  felt  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having  abandoned  the  seat  of  government, 
and  having  allowed  Csesar  to  receive  at  Rome,  from 
the  people  assembled  in  the  ordinary  place  of  elec- 
tion, the  title  of  lloman  consul.     The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  lUyrian  soldiers,  and  the  citizens  of  Oricum, 
alike  refused  to  resist  an  officer  bearing  the  rank 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Roman  i)eoj)le ;  and 
Torquatus,  thus  deserted,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  and  the  town  to  Caesar.     This  example  was 
followed  by  the  people  of  ApoUonia"*,  and  by  a 
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f^retit  many  other  niacins  in  the  iiei&:hlK)urhood :  so    chap. 

VIII 

that  Csraar  immediately  atujuired  a  firm  footincf  in  — -— ^ 

,  111.  From 

the  country,  and  by  his  iH)ssession  of  the  towns  on  ^^^  «» 

*  to  710, 

the  coast,  ^^-as  enabled,  in  a  irreat  measure,  to  neu-  ^  c.  &9 

...  .    .       ^  ««>♦*• 

tralize  the  naval  supenonty  of  the  enemy. 

It   is  probable  that   the   lateness  of  the  season,  p«»«*J«'»«» 

...         .  .  •11         1  ofl*omp«-\'» 

Which  thougti  nominally  the  month  of  January  was  "«*'• 
in  reality  the  beginning  of  November,  together  with 
Cienr's  known  \*-ant  of  shipping,  had  impressed 
Bibulus  with  the  belief  that  no  attempt  to  invade 
(ireece  would  be  made  at  present ;  an<l  that  Caesar 
would  require  the  winter  months  to  complete  his 
preparations,  Iwfore  he  thought  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities. Surprised,  therefore,  by  the  tidings  that  the 
enemy  were  actually  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Greece"*, 
Bibulus  put  to  sea  in  haste  from  Corcyra,  in  the 
hope  of  intercepting  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  trans- 
ports employed  in  the  paooage;  but  Ciesar  had 
already  landcnl  in  safety,  and  Bibulus  only  succeeded 
in  cutting  ofi*  about  thirty  of  the  empty  vessels^ 
which  C'lrsar  had  ordered  instantly  to  return  to 
BrundiNium.  His  vexation  at  his  o\n\  want  of  vigi- 
lance, co!nbine<l  with  his  general  hatred  against 
('arMir,  Itnl  him  to  commit  an  atrocious  act  of  cnielty 
ufHin  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  ressels  which 
thus  fell  into  his  hands ;  for  having  set  the  ships  on 
fire,  he  burnt  the  men  in  the  same  flames.  He  then 
lined  the  coast  with  detachments  of  his  fleet  from 
Salone  to  Oricum,  a  dintance  of  alnnit    ♦>%.>  hnii»1r»Ml 
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CHAP,   miles ;  and  as  a  mark  of  his  resolution  to  use  eforr 

VIII.  ' 

J — — '  possible  exertion,  it  is  said  that  he  lived  eotirelj  on 
J^-^:^  board  his  ship,  even  at  that  inclement  season.  Tht* 
^•Jj  *•  ancient  ships  of  war,  it  should  Ix?  remembered,  being 
calculated  chiefly  for  coasting  voyages,  and  aoous- 
tomed  to  send  their  crews  ashore  on  every  occasion 
to  take  their  meals  and  to  sleep,  were  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  accommodations  in  themselves,  and  could 
nailher  hold  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  nor  afford 
tolerable  quarters  on  board  for  the  officers  and  men. 
To  remain,  therefore,  continually  at  se-a,  was  atteiide<l 
with  great  inconvenience,  and  considerable  distretfs  ; 
and  thus  when  CaBsar's  occupation  of  the  landing- 
places  on  the  coast  prevented  the  enemy  from 
coming  on  shore,  or  from  getting  supplies  of  wood 
and  water,  he  retaliated  upon  them  to  the  fiill  the 
annoyance  which  he  suffered  from  their  blockade. 
But  Bibulus,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  liis 
command,  bore  their  privations  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  resolution ;  transj)ort«  were  employed 
in  bringing  them  regular  supplies  of  wood,  water, 
and  pro>i8ion8  from  Corcyra  "* ;  and  when  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather  on  one  occasion  interrupted  this 
communication,  they  are  said  to  have  MTung  the 
dew  from  the  skins  with  which  the  holds  of  their 
ships  were  covered,  and  thus  to  have  allayed  the  in- 
tensity of  their  thirst.  They  enjoyed,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  were  effectually  stop- 
ping the  fmssage  of  the  second  division  of  GaBSVs 
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annj,  which  it  liad  })evu  intended  to  transport  without    chap. 
low  of  time  on  board  the  vessels  which  had  returned  , — ' 

n  f    '  f  '  1  From 

to  onmdisiuni,  after  carrvmir  over  the  first  division.  ^  ^'  ^^ 

'       ^  u»7I0. 

liie  troofw  were  actually  embarked,  and  had  just-^^'-*^ 
left  the  harl)our,  when  a  despatch  arrived  from 
Ciesar,  announcing  the  strict  blockade  niaintaine<i 
on  the  op)>osite  shore  by  the  enemy's  cruisers. 
Immediately  the  ships  returned  to  Brundisium ;  and 
one  single  pri%*ate  vessel,  which  had  no  troops  on 
boanl,  resolving  still  to  attempt  the  {)assage,  was 
taken  by  Bibulus  ott'  Oricum,  and,  according  to 
Caesar***,  the  whole  ship's  company,  both  freemen 
and  sUves,  were,  by  his  orders,  put  to  death.  Caesar 
thus  seemed  left  to  his  fat«  in  an  enemy's  country 
with  only  half  his  army,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and 
obliged  to  de|>end  for  subsistence  only  on  the  narrow 
district  iinnie<liately  subject  to  his  controul. 

But  his  system  of  al^%'ays  acting  on  the  offensive,  c^mt  at- 
tende^l  at  once  to  keep  ui)  the  confidence  of  his  own  vdauMiw 
soldiers,  and  to  make  public  opinion  think  favourably  riiaekiiM. 
of  his  situation.     After  having  gained  poHSi^ssion  of 
Oricum  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  forward  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  Djrrfaaohiam,  one  of  Pom|)ey's 
prindpal  maga2ine8.  and  the  place  in  which  he  had 
designed  to  fix  his  winter-quarters,  in  order  to  bo  at 
liand  to  counteract  Omar's  expected  invasion  in  the 
spring.     At  the  moment  of  Caesar's  landing,  Pompey 
was   in    the   interior   of   Macedonia**',   proceeding 
slowly  towards  his  intended  winter-quarters,  by  the 
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CHAP,  irrdat  roftd  which  crossed  the  whole  country  from 
Thessaloiiica,  on  the  Mgean^  to  Dyrrhachium  an<l 
AiK)llonia  on  the  Ionian  gulf.  He  was  already 
advanced  as  far  as  Can<lavia,  which  lies  at  nearly 
e({ual  distances  between  the  two  seas,  when  he  was 
met  with  the  news  of  Caesar's  infusion.  He  imme- 
diately hastened  his  march  towards  Apol Ionia;  but 
finding  that  this  town  had  ab-eady  fallen,  he  turned 
oft*  to  the  right,  and  pressed  on  with  a  rapidity, 
almost  resembling  the  flight  of  a  l)caten  army,  in 
order  to  save  his  magazines  at  Dyrrhachium.  As 
the  troops  marched  by  day  and  night  wthout  halt- 
ing, many  of  the  soldiers,  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue, 
dropi>ed  l)ehind  **',  threw  away  their  anns,  and  de- 
serted ;  and  this  produce<l  so  much  disorder  an<l 
consequent  dejection,  that  although  Pompey  accom- 
plished his  object,  and,  having  outstripped  his  anta- 
gonist, encamped  his  army  in  front  of  Dyrrhachiuin 
to  cover  the  town,  yet  T.  Labienus,  and  the  other 
principal  officers,  thought  it  expedient  to  renew,  in 
a  public  and  solemn  manner,  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 
their  general,  swearing  that  they  would  abide  by 
TWtwo  him  in  every  extremity  of  fortune.  The  troops  all 
oppoMd  to    followed   this  example ;  and  soon  afterwards  their 

one  •nutL<  r         ,    .  •        ,     i  i 

on  the  spmts  wcro  rcvivod  by  an  order  to  make  a  move- 
ment somewhat  in  advance ;  for  Csesar,  finding  him- 
self cut  off*  from  Dyrrhachium,  had  halte<l  on  the 
river  A|)SU8,  intending  to  winter  there  under  canvass, 
in  order  to  protect  the  countr}'  in  his  rear  which  had 
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espoused  his  cause,  and  proposing  there  to  await  the    chap. 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  armv  from  Italv.     Caesar ' — ^^— 

Fiom 

thus  havinfif  fixed  himself  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  ^' ^'  «^ 

^  to  710, 

Ajimw*^,  Pompey  advanced  with  his  army  fit)m -^•^' ^ 
Dyrrhaohium,  and  occupie<i  a  line  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  river,  to  which  he  brought  together  his 
entire  force,  both  Roman  and  auxiliary.  A  pause  of 
some  length  then  ensued  in  the  o|M?rations  on  both 
sides,  partly  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
partly  because  neither  general  wished  to  risk  an 
action  at  present;  the  one  being  desirous  of  im- 
proving still  further  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  other  being  anxious  to  gain  an  accession  to 
his  numl)ers. 

During  this  interval  some  proposals  of  peace  were  laeSectMi 
exchanged  between  the  two  jmrties,  but  without  ft*  i 
producing  any  effect.  Indeed,  the  officer  from  whom 
Pom|K*y  liad  received  the  first  tidings  of  Caesar's 
landing  in  Greece,  was  himself  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage from  Cflwiar'**,  conjuring  Pompey  to  consider 
the  evils  which  a  protnicttnl  contest  would  certainly 
bring  upon  their  country ;  proposing  that  I'ach  com- 
mander should  take  an  oath,  in  the  presence  of  his 
anny,  to  disliand  his  forces  within  three  days;  and 
that  the  terms  of  a  permanent  |»eace  might  be 
8ettle<l  at  Home  by  the  senate  and  |)eople ;  offering, 
meantime,  as  a  ple<lge  of  his  sincerity,  to  disband  at 
once  all  liis  own  soldiers,  whether  they  were  in  the 
field  or  in  garrison.     There  ^ns  no  time  for  replying 
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CHAP,  to  the«e  propositions,  till  Pompey's  army  was  8ettle<l 
' — ■,—'  on  the  Apsus ;  then,  when  L.  Vibullius  Rufiis,  the 
uc.«M  bearer  of  them,  was  procee<ling  to  state  them  in 
A.C.59  detail,  Pompey  is  said  to  have  interrupted  him"', 
and  to  have  declared,  "  that  he  valued  neither  his 
life  nor  the  enjoyment  of  his  country,  if  he  must 
receive  them  as  a  favour  from  Caesar.**  A  little 
Ijefore  this,  Bibulus  and  L.  Scribonius  Libo'",  who 
were  maintaining^  their  blockade  off  the  harlxmr  of 
Oricum,  proposed  to  Cffisar's  officers,  commanding  in 
the  town,  that  a  truce  should  be  concluded  between 
the  fleet  and  Csesar*s  troops  stationed  along  the 
coast,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  entering  upon  a 
negotiation  for  peace.  Ca»ar  liimself  ha<l  just  left 
his  lines  on  the  Apsus,  and  had  marched  southward 
with  a  single  legion,  to  secure  some  of  the  towns 
that  were  situated  at  a  greater  distance  in  his  rear, 
and  to  procure  some  supplies  of  com.  In  pursuit  of 
these  objects,  he  was  now  at  Buthrotum,  a  tovni  on 
the  main  land  of  Epirus,  immediately  opposite  to 
Corcyra,  when  he  received  intelligence  from  his 
officers  at  Oricum,  of  the  proposals  made  by  Bibulus 
and  Libo.  He  at  once  hastened  in  person  to  the 
spot,  and  Libo  came  on  shore  alone  to  meet  him ; 
Bibulus,  it  seems,  thinking  that  an  interview  be- 
tween himself  and  Caesar  was  more  likely  to  inflame 
the  existing  quarrel  than  to  allay  it.  Libo  assured 
Caesar  that  nothing  couhl  be  conclndecl  \nthout 
Pompey 's  autboritv ;  and  only  requested  that  a  truce 
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might  Ije  arranged  till  proposals  of  peace  should  be    chap. 
presentetl  to  Pompey,  and  till  his  answer  to  them  — -—^ 
could  be  known.     He  asserted,  that  Pompey  wasu.c.eas 

*    •'  to  710. 

most  anxious  to  terminate  the  contest ;  and  that  for  ac. 59 

to  44. 

himself,  his  advice,  and  that  of  the  other  officers, 
would  all  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Caesar,  in 
return,  ] tressed  Libo  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
officers  whom  he  might  send  to  Pompey's  camp; 
and  with  regard  to  the  naval  armistice,  he  said  that 
he  WB8  willing  to  grant  it,  if  the  enemy's  fleet  would 
renounce  their  blockade,  and  allow  the  free  passage 
of  his  troops  from  Italy.  Libo  replied,  that  he  could 
guarantee  nothing,  but  referred  every  thing  to 
Pompey ;  at  the  same  time  he  again  urged  the  con- 
clusion of  the  naval  annistice.  But  Csesar  |)erceiv- 
ing,  as  he  says,  that  nothing  more  >%*as  designed  bj 
the  enemy  than  to  procure  some  relief  for  their 
shijis,  by  obtaining  leave  to  get  supplies  from  the 
shore,  broke  otf  the  conference,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war. 

i^uc'll  irt  the  n^presentation  of  these  transactions  Cmu'i  ae- 

1  II    «•««»  of 

which  ( 'a>Kir  or  his  partiauis  have  given  to  the  world.  u>«e  aut- 

ton  is  to  k* 

We  may  r(|K-at  it,  in  the  abtenoe  of  all  other  Ut^nmM. 
mony  ;  but  we  should  remember,  that  it  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  chief  of  a  victorious  party,  and  that  it 
rulaitjw  to  matters  of  which  he  himself,  when  lus 
account  was  published,  was  the  only  witness  who 
dared  to  deliver  his  evidence.  In  the  narrative,  also, 
of  this  very  transaction,  there  is  one  remarkable 
expression,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer 
uas  anxious  to  record  nothing  that  would  not  re- 
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CHAP,   dound  to  Caesar's  honour.     Libo,  it  seems,  durincf 

VIII. 

'- '  his  conference  Avith  Cssar,  entered  into  some  re- 

r  row  •        «       • 

i^c.6M  presentation  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  he 
A.C.49  espoused,  and  of  the  amount  of  PoMi|)ey'8  forces; 
"but  on  these  points,"  says  the  historian  ",  **Ca»ar 
thought  pro|)er  to  make  no  reply  at  the  time,  nor  do 
we  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  dwelling  on  the  sul)- 
ject  now.**  Tlie  writer  of  this  sentence,  whether  it 
was  Ciesar  himself,  or  one  of  his  officers  writing 
under  his  authority,  was  well  aware  that  the  merits 
of  his  cause  could  not  bear  any  minute  detail,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  friends  of  the  Com- 
monwealth represented  them  was  too  forcible,  and 
in  the  main  too  just,  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory 
reply.  He  acted  wisely,  therefore,  as  a  party  \*Titer, 
in  passing  by  the  subject  altogether ;  but  he  has  by 
so  doing  left  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  proof 
how  little  he  de8er\'es  the  title  of  a  historian. 

Yet  the  narrative  of  this  MTiter,  such  as  it  is,  and 
rendered  in  })arts  still  more  defective  from  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  text  in  our  present  copies,  is  our 
sole  authority  for  any  particular  account  of  the 
operations  of  this  imiK)rtant  campaign.  Tlie  English 
reader  will,  perhaj)8,  have  a  more  lively  sense  of  its 
incompetence,  if  he  considers  wliat  sort  of  a  history 
could  be  drawn  up  of  the  events  of  more  modern 
wars,  if  we  had  no  other  materials  than  the  gazettes 
or  bulletins  of  one  jmrty  only.     Wo  must  request 

-"  "  Hue  addit  |»auca  (  Libo)  de  dendum  Ciesar  existimavit ;  nequc 
causa,  et  de  copiis  auxiliisque  suu.  nunc,  ut  memorie  nrodatur,  satis 
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those,  therefore,  who   may  follow  us  through  our    chap. 

•  •  VIII 

narrative  of  the  ensuinsr  transactions,  to  remember,  < —       ' 

once  for  all,  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  unsatis- u.c.  6a*» 

factory  foundation  on  which  it  rests;  and  that  if  we  a.c. m 
,         '  -  .  .        .  «o«- 

do  not  repeat  our  sense  of  its  uncertainty  in  every 

pa^,  it  is  only  to  avoid  unpleasant  and  needless 
interruptions  to  the  course  of  our  relation.  Besides, 
in  onJinary  cases,  we  are  willing  to  leave  the  reader 
to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  whenever  the 
story  becomes  justly  suspicious,  rather  than  attempt 
on  every  occasion  to  dictate  to  him  ourselves.  Un- 
questionably, the  writer  of  Caesar's  "Commentaries" 
had  the  best  opjwrtunities  of  knowing  the  truth ; 
and  he  is  j)erfectly  free  ftx)ra  those  blunders  in 
indifferent  matters  which  are  the  result  of  mere 
ignorance.  His  misrepresentations  and  misstate- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  wilful ;  and  it  liecomes 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  to  say 
how  often  the  temptation  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  him  to  write  against  that  Ixytter  knowle<lge, 
which  makers  him,  where  no  such  temptation  has 
interfere*!,  so  ri'sjH?ctable  a  witness. 

Whilst  the  two  armies  were  encamped  on    the  imt«iar 
A|)sus'*\  several  attempts  were  made,  on  Caesar^s  smImi 
jMirt,    to   keep    up   a   corres|>ondeiK»e    lK»twt»en    thewUbn«r 
Mildiers  of  either  |mrty.  and  to  impress  on  the  minds  i 
of  PomjKjy's  followers,  his  own  eagerness  to  termi- 
nate  the  contest,     llie  generals  of  the  Common- 
wealth, rememlH'ring  the  issue  of  a  similar  oorres- 
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CHAP,  pondenoe  between  the  troops  of  Sylla  and  Scipio  in 
the  last  dvil  war,  were  no  way  incline<i  to  expose* 
their  newly-raised  and  ill-assorted  soldiers  to  the 
seductions  of  Caesar's  veterans ;  it  being  sufficiently 
obvious  which  side  was  most  likely  to  entice  the 
J^,««*-  other  from  its  duty.  Tlie  nieotings  between  the 
f^**  men  and  the  inferior  officers  of  the  two  parties, 
P^".  fHMs  ^hich  had  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  were  at 
last  forcibly  broken  off^  on  one  occasion,  by  Ponipey's 
generals,  and  some  of  the  centurions  and  Holdiers  of 
Cssar^s  army  were  wounded.  This  was  in  the  same 
spirit  with  the  conduct  of  Petreius  in  Spain,  and 
was  dictated  by  a  similar  sense  of  danger.  It  ^-as 
a  proceeding  of  great  severity,  but  yet  not  incon- 
sistent witli  the  laws  of  >%*ar,  as  the  meetings  were 
not  authorized  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Commonwealth's  army,  who  alone,  as  Caesar  had 
been  on  a  late  occasion  particularly  infonned,  had 
power  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  any  negotiator 
from  the  enemy.  The  assertion  of  Caesar  that 
Labicnus  himself  appeared  at  the  conference,  and 
was  actually  in  conversation  with  P.  Vatinius,  Caesar's 
officer,  when  the  meeting  was  broken  off  by  acts 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Pom|)ey,  is  intended  to 
convey  a  charge  of  wilful  treachery,  of  which  we 
cannot,  in  fairness,  con\ict  Labienus  on  the  sole 
testimony  of  his  personiU  as  well  as  political  adver- 
sary. 

While  the  ^'ar  was  thus  pausing  in  its  course,  and 
M.  Antonius,  with  the  second  dirision  of  Caesar's 
armv,  was  still   detained  at  Bnmdisiura,  unable  to 
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join  his  commander,  a  wild  attempt  was  made  to    ^MJ.'*- 
efieet  a  counter-revolution  in  Italy  ^*.     The  name  of  ^^^  — 
M.  Cipliug  Rufiis  lias  already  been  mentioned  in  our  ^^^{^ 
aceooBt  of  the  turbulent  period  of  Pompey's  third  J^Ji** 
eoomlship.     Me  was  then  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  Tumuiu 
exerted   himself  warmlv  in  behalf  of  Milo,  amidst  room  i^ 
the  agitations  which  followed  the  murder  of  P.  Clo-  Kaftu. 
dius;  he  also  made  himself  particularly  notorious  by 
his  opposition  to  the  laws  then  propos€»d  by  Pompey 
with  a  view  to  the  rcjarulation  of  Milo's  trial ;  and  he 
80  provoked  Pompey  as  to  draw  from  him  the  threat, 
"  that  if  be  met  with   any  more  obstructions,  he 
would  protect  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
force  of  arms."     Like  Curio,  he  was  eloquent,  un- 
principled, and  ambitious  of  distinction ;  and  there- 
fore, during  the  height  of  Pompey's  power  at  Rome, 
he  delighted,  like  Curio,  in  appearing  to  defy  him, 
as  the  readiest  means  of  gaining  favour  with  the 
miiltitude,  who  are  erer  ready  to  admire  a  spirit  of 
rerifltanoe  to  authority.     He  thus  was  led  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  Caesar,  to  which  he  was  further 
induced  by  his  friendship  for  Curio'**,  and  his  en- 
mity to  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  now  closely  con- 
necte<l  with  P(>m|>oy.     Yet  his  intimacy  with  Cicero, 
to  whose  notice  he  had  l)een  early  recommended  by 
his  father  "^  and  who  had  defended  him  some  years 
before  under  a  criminal  proscMnition,  might  have  re- 
Htrained  liini   from  openly  taking  jMirt  against  the 
Commonwealth,  had  he  not  been  led  to  accompany 

"•  Cmmr.  111.  «20.  '2\,  'i«J.  epMt.  XVII. 
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,tea 


to  44. 


CHAP.    Curio  to  Ariminum  at  the  becfiniiinir  of  the  war' 

VIII  . 

'^ — -^-^  and  been  brought  to  a  persoiml  meeting  with  Caesar, 
v.c.  695  by  consenting  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  him 
A.c.  58  from  Cicero,  urging  him  to  lay  aside  his  designs  of 
hostility.  It  seems  that  Caesar's  winning  address  and 
behaviour,  together  with  a  nearer  view  of  the  re- 
sources by  which  he  was  supported,  decided  him  in 
remaining  with  the  rebel  army,  and  accepting  em- 
ployment in  Caesar's  service.  He  accordingly  at- 
tended him  on  his  way  towards  Spain  ***,  and  on  his 
return  thence,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  electe<l 
praetor,  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment  to  his  cause  '*^". 
But  the  death  of  Curio  had  removed  the  princif»al 
link  l)etween  him  and  his  present  associates ;  and 
although  he  was  one  of  the  pnctors,  yet  he  held  only 
the  less  dignified  rank  of  Prator  Peregrinus ;  the 
office  of  Prator  Urbanus,  which  jwssessed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  causes  between  citizens  and  citi- 
zens, was  conferred  on  C.  Trebonius,  who  ha<l  con- 
ducted the  oiwrations  by  land  at  the  late  siege  of 
Massilia.  His  love  of  distinction,  therefore,  was  ill 
gratified  by  his  present  situation;  he  felt  himself 
slighted,  and  was  desirous  of  at  once  revenging  his 


***  Cirero,  ad  Familiar.  VIII.  turbances  amonir  ih(>  letrions  left 

cpUt.  XVII.  for  the  1  Po»- 

<**  Cicero,  ad   Familiar.  VIII.  sibly.tlx  >t  take 

epist.  XV.  ■  him  with  hiui  iutu  Sptiiii,  but  left 

^  It  appear*  from  some  brief  him   with   those   troops,    in    (^is- 

intimations  in  Cicero**  letters  to  alpine  Gaul,   which  aid,   in   fact, 

Atlicui,  that  Ceelius  was  already'  break  out  into  mutiny,  as  already 

diagusted  with  Caesar's  party  be-  related,  about  the  time  of  Ctesar's 

fore  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  return  from  Spun.     Vide  Cicero, 
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flflMied  affronts  upon  Cssar's  party,  and  of  regaining    chap. 
the  friendship  of  the  aristocrats,  who  were  his  old  ^ZT''"^ 
and  nattiral  connexions,  and  whom  his  late  behaviour  ^C: ••* 

to  7111, 

had  alienated.  ^V':** 

to  44. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  motives,  Cselius  violent 
began  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  old  popular  tri-  ^T»ii^*  ii 
bmiea^",  and,  complaining  of  CsBsar's  late  regula- ^p^**"' 
tioas  ^ith  regard  to  the  pa^Tiient  of  debts,  he 
declare*!  that  he  would  support  any  debtor  who 
should  appeal  against  a  sentence  of  the  Pneior 
Urbmuu^  adjudging  payment  according  to  the  terms 
fixe<l  by  Csesar.  Fincling,  if  we  may  believe  Caesar, 
tliat  no  appeals  were  brought  to  him,  he  proceeilcnl 
to  propose  a  law  of  his  own,  directing  that  debts 
were  to  be  paid  at  six  instalments,  \iithout  any  in- 
terest. It  is  ver}'  probable  that  many  of  the  timid 
and  indolent  part  of  the  aristocracy,  who  preferred 
remaining  at  liome  under  Caesar  s  government,  rather 
than  submitting  to  the  labours  and  perils  of  a  civil 
war,  were  delighted  to  find  their  new  circumstances 
mddenly  reconcil(>d,  by  these  inno^'ations  of  Cfclius, 
with  the  line  they  vrould  naturally  take  in  iK)litics. 
P.  Senilius,  Ca'sar's  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
whose  father  had  in  like  manner  been  the  colleague 
of  Sylla,  and  who  himself,  a  few  yc^ars  befons  had 
been  n»marked  as  aflrcH*ting  to  imitate  Cato'^',  ^-as 
now  called  u|Mm,  while  Hup|M)rting  the  government 
of  CaBHU*,  to  act  like  the  high  aristocratical  oonsub 

'•  Cinuir.  III.  20.    Uvj.  Epi-        *»  Omto.    ad     AttiewB.    II. 
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OWAP.  of  former  times,  L.  Opiniius,  or  Cn.  Octaviua,  or  Q. 
^ij^^— -'  Catulus.  Supported  by  the  other  magiMtratcH,  he 
[ij^i^***  resisted  the  measures  of  Caelius,  who  finding  hin 
^'^^  present  law  not  sufficiently  stimulating,  proiiosed  two 
others  of  a  tendency  still  more  revolutionary;  one 
releasing  all  tenants  of  houses  in  Rome  from  their 
liability  to  be  sued  for  rent  during  one  year ;  and 
the  other  proclaiming  a  general  release  to  all  insol- 
vent debtors  from  the  claims  of  their  crc<litors. 
Cselius  had  now  degraded  himself  low  enougii  to  be- 
come the  head  of  the  most  worthless  portion  of  the 
community :  mobs  assembled  as  in  the  da^'s  of  L. 
Satuminus,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  P.  Clodius ;  and  Tre- 
bonius  was  driven  by  violence  from  his  seat  of  judg- 
ment. Servilius  laid  the  considenition  of  these 
disturbances  before  the  senate,  and  that  lK>dy  passe<l 
a  resolution,  the  very  same  which  had  formerly  been 
paased  against  Ciesar  himself  in  his  itnetorship,  that 
GaBlius  should  be  suspendetl  from  the  dutii^  and 
Heb  privileges  of  his  office.  He  still  attempted  to 
*^B«ne.  hanngue  the  jKsople,  but  was  forcibly  pulled  down 
from  the  rostra;  and  the  support  of  the  mere  rabble 
being,  as  usual,  utterly  powerless  in  the  time  of 
need,  be  resolved  to  quit  Home,  professing  that  he 
was  going  over  to  Macedonia,  to  offer  to  Cajsar  an 
explanation  and  apolog}'  for  his  conduct. 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  from  Cselius  to 
Cicero  "',  written  apparently  when  he  was  just  en- 
tered on  this  career  of  fruitless  op{K)sition  to  Caesar's 

*»  Cicero,  ad  Funniar.  VIII.  epist.  XVII. 
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gtmnanent.     Pie  flatters  himself  that  he  liad  alien-    chap. 
ated  the  general  feelin^j^  at  Rome  from  the  cause  of  J; —  — 
Csstr ;  and  that  the  poorer  citizens  who  had  hitherto  J^^jf** 
reffarded  it  an  the  popular  aide,  now  thought  that  it  M*:** 
had  ul>andoned  their  interests  and  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  friends  of  Pompey  with  open  arms.     He 
a«are8  Cicero  that  it  was  Pompey 's  own  fault  that 
he  had  not  recovered  {K)88es8ion  of  Romts  for  that 
every    body    there,    vith    the    exception    of  a    few 
usurers,  was  now  become  his  ])artisan.     He  promisi's 
to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy,  even  against 
their  will,  and  laments   the   blindness  of  Pom}>ey  in 
negle<'ting  the  fair  field  that  was  open  to  him  in 
Italy,  and  }>en4i8ting  to  comliat  Ca.'«jar'8  veteran  army 
in    direct   and   open    warfare.      But   a   short   time 
prove<i   how  greatly  he  ha<l  overrated  the  effect  of 
hii  metanfes  and  of  his  abilities.     On  leaving  Rome  iirinTitM 
he  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  his  old  iiim  in  u 
aaMoate,  1.  Milo '  \  who  was  ready  to  join  in  anyr«riveUM 
attempt  against  Ciesar,  as  be  had  been  alone  ex-  i"um|wy  \m 
oepted  by  him  from   the  general  jiardon  granted  to 
all  who  had  been  banished   by  tin*  sentence  of  the 
tribuiialH  in   Pompey's  third  cunHuMii|).     Miio  »$tiil 
retained  "\  either  in  his  service  or  under  his  influ- 
ence. Home  of  those  iiumenma  gUdiators  wlioni  he 
Iiad  formerly  employed  in  his  eonteata  with  Clo<lius. 
At  the  hend  of  a  {larty  of  theae  be  appeared  in  arms 
in  the  neighlHiurluKMl  of  Capua ;  and  profewng  that 
ho  luid  received,  through  Bibulus,  a  eommiaviou  to 

*7«  r«Mr.  111. 'Jl.  «>  CiMr.  iu.  yi.iu. 
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CHAP,  levy  troops  in  Poniiiev's  name,  he  began  to  eoiicit 
Jj^'-^  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  tovus  to  join  iiiin 
uCj«5  IIi8  character  and  resources,  however,  held  out  little 
te£  encouragement ;  but  having  coik»cte<l  a  certain  iinin- 
l)er  of  ninaway  slaves,  and  of  those  who  were  kipi 
at  work  in  fetters  in  some  of  the  workhouses,  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  town  of  Conipsa  *",  an<l 
there  lost  his  life  by  a  stone  discharged  from  one  of 
the  engines  on  the  wails.  Caelius,  meantime,  ha<l 
not  entirely  thrown  off  the  mask.  lie  had  secretly 
endeavoured  to  surprise  Capua  by  the  help  of  some 
gladiators  who  were  then  kept  at  Naples,  and  of 
some  partisans  in  the  to\»Ti  itself;  but  the  plot  being 
discovered  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution,  he  con- 
tinue<l  his  journey  southward,  as  if  still  pursuing  his 
original  design  of  going  to  Caesar  in  Greece.  But 
when  he  reached  Thurii,  he  conceived  hopes  of  gain- 
ing that  ini|)ortant  place  for  Ponipey,  and  accord- 
ingly he  began  to  tamper  witli  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  also  with  some  Gaulish  and  German  horse 
whom  CaM5ar  had  left  there  as  a  garrison.  To  have 
secureil  a  harbour  for  Pompey's  ships  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  would  have  Ijeen  one  of  the  most  signal  services 
that  could  have  been  rendered  at  this  period  to  the 
cause  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  the  attempt  ys^as 
unsuccessful,  and,  according  to  Cnsar,  Ca;lius  was 
Cviio«»nd  killed  by  some  of  those,  soldiers  whose  fidelity  he 
killed!"'  ^'as  endeavouring  to  corrupt.  Like  most  other 
fruitless  insurrections,    the   disturbance  excited    by 

*^  Velleiitt  Paterculuv,  II.  68. 
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Cselius  and    Milo   being  thus   quickly  suppressed,    chap. 
rather  tende<I,  we  may  suppose,  to  strengthen  Csesai^s  ' — /-^ 
authority ;  and   |)ersons   possessed  of  property  were  u.c.  6M 
more  reconcile*!  to  his  government  when  they  found  a.c.  » 
It  ready  to  protect  them  against  the  violence  of  the 
needy  and  the  desperate. 

About  this  time  Pompey  sustained  a  severe  loss  n~th  of  m. 

Bibnliu. 

in  the  death  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  fleet  *".  The  vigilance  w  hich 
this  officer  had  lately  exerted,  in  order  to  atone  for 
his  previous  neglect  in  suffering  Caesar  to  cross  the 
Ionian  gulf,  had  thus  far  been  completely  successful 
in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  troops  under  M. 
Antonius  but  it  proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  himself. 
Fatigue,  anxiety,  and  insufficient  accommodations, 
severely  affected  his  health ;  he  refused,  however,  to 
<|uit  his  post,  and  persisted  in  struggling  against  his 
complaints  till  he  sank  under  them.  On  his  death, 
his  place  as  comnian<ler-in-chief  was  left  vacant, 
pomibly  from  some  intrigues  at  Pompey's  head- 
quarters, which  made  it  difficult  for  the  general  to 
fix  uiM)n  a  saocessor.  But  the  bad  efTccta  of  this 
omiHMion  were  soon  notorious,  for  each  separate  com- 
mander of  a  squadron  began  to  act  for  himself;  and 
L.  S<TilK)niu8  Lilx) "',  departing  from  the  defensive 
HVHtem  of  Bibulufi,  oroMed  the  Ionian  gulf  with  the 
fifty  Khips  which  formed  his  own  division,  and  pro- 
IK>s4Mi  to  bl(K'kade  the  port  of  Brundisium  itM>lf,  by 
occupying  a  Kumll  island  which  was  opjiosite  to  the 

•"  Cm»v,  III.  18.  W»  Cw«r,  «S.  «4. 
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CHAP,    mouth  of  tlie  harbour.     Hi*^  '-ii'Mtn  anjifunuico  on- 

Tlll.  ' 

ablcti  him  to  surpnse  some  m >>tlh  ladon  with  com, 
which  be  burnt  or  captured  ;  he  disembarked  also  a 
party  of  troops,  with  which  he  dislo<lged  a  body  of 
Ctesar's  cavalry  from  one  of  their  posts  near  the 
shore ;  and,  elated  wth  these  exploits,  he  wrote  to 
Pompey  to  assure  him  that  he  might  safely  venture 
to  bring  the  rest  of  the  fleet  into  port  to  refit,  for 
that  he  himself,  with  his  single  squadron,  would  en- 
gage to  prevent  the  passage  of  Caesar's  reinforce- 
ments. A  short  time,  however,  proved  the  empti- 
ness of  these  promises,  for  the  island  which  Lil)o 
occupied  >vas  unable  to  fiimish  the  ships  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water ;  and  after  the  first 
surprise  was  over,  Antonius  stationc<l  his  jwirties  of 
cavalry  along  the  shore  in  such  numbers,  that  they 
could  not  be  dislodged,  and  thus  effectually  cut  oft* 
the  enemy  from  all  communication  with  the  land. 
The  inability  of  an  ancient  fleet  to  act  with  success 
without  militarj'  co-operation  was  thus  again  proved ; 
and  Libo  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  blockade  of 
Brundisium,  and  resume  his  original  station  on  the 
coast  of  Greece. 

At  length  the  m  inter  Avas  at  an  cn«i  ■   ,  an<l  Poni- 

Itax    pey's  naval  force  had  kept  the  sea  throngh  the  most 

of  hit  u-     unfavourable  season  of  the  year  with  unabated  reso- 

CwiSiiiiu.  lution.     Their  task  would  now  become  much  easier, 

an<l  the  difficulty  of  efl'*ecting  a  passage  would  be 

proportionably  increased  to  Caesar's  second  di>ision. 

«»  Canar,  III.  25. 
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He  himself  complains  that  his  officers  at  Brundisium    chap. 
had    neglected   some   opportunities  of  which  they  v— IJill 
nnyht  have  availed  themselves ;  and  being  impatient  I'c'estt 
of  their  long  delay,  he  wrote  to  them  in  very  strong  a.c.  » 
terms,  enjoining  them  to  put  to  sea  liiith  the  first  *° 
fair  ^ind,  and  recommending  them  to  steer  for  the 
coast  of  AiK)lIonia,  if  possible,  which,  from  its  want 
of  harbours,  \i-as  less  guarded  by  the  enemy's  fleet ; 
adding,  that  they  might  there  run  their  ships  aground, 
and  that  the  loss  of  the  vessels  was  comparatively  of 
no  importance.     But  trusting,  above  all  things,  in 
the  eflTect  of  his   own   presence,   he   made  a  bold 
attempt  to  cross  over  in  person  to  Brundisium ;  and 
having  left  his  army  secretly  by  niglit,  he  embarked 
in  disguise  on  Ixmrd  of  a  small  vessel,  and  although 
the  weather  was  very  tempestuous,  and  the  wind 
against  him,  he  endeavoured   at  the  utmost  hazard 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Ionian  gulf;  nor  was  he 
induced  to  desist  till  he  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  •**.     His  letters,  however, 
had  produced  a  sufficient  effi?ct ;  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, he  tells  us,  pressed  their  officers  to  risk  the 
voyage ;  and  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  m.  abi*> 
laith  four  legions  and  about  eight  hundred  ca^-aUy,  unLTh 

tlMfiM 
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the  «vii6rt  writer  fa  whoa  w  mti  kk  fi»tmt,    tmtmhU  tlMM 

faivo   foond    anv  ■— tio«  of  k.  ■■hriWiliwwHi   of  ••■•  ffaMfa 

The  fanoM  addkioM  to  it,  which  oifrwriua   or  ocounoaeo  whidi 

•re  ihroB  br  Florw,  Dion  GiHtai^  MModolei  of  greet  ••■  are  apt  to 

Appieii,  aad  Plotarch.  that  Ombt  gafa  fa  proportfaa  to  the  aaaiber 

eacoareged  the  tarrHed  ■wtir  of  of  paiaoae  whoaaeoanlfaljfapon 

the  voMel,  bj  dlee^arfag  UaMlT  theak 
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at  length  set  sail  with  a  south  wind  from  Hrundisium. 
But,  with  the  wind  in  such  a  quarter,  they  not  only 
failed  in  reaching  Apollonia,  hut  could  not  oven 
make  any  land  southward  of  Dyrrhachium.     Tliey 
were  thus  seen  from  Dyrrhachium  by  C.  Copoiiius"', 
one  of  the  propraetors,  who  commanded  the  Hhodian 
squadron  at  that  port,  and  he  instantly  put  to  sea  in 
pursuit  of  them.     Flight  was  their  only  resource, 
and  they  ran  before   the  wind  northwanl,   towards 
the  haHK)ur  of  Nj-mphaium,  which,  though  oi)en  to 
the  south,  and  threatening  the  loss  of  their  ships, 
still  held  out  a  chance  of  their  effecting  a  landing. 
But,  by  one  of  those  remarkable  instances  of  good 
fortune  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  naval  his- 
tory on  some  memorable  occasions,  tlie  \*ind  sud- 
denly shifted    to   the   south-west,   as   soon   as   the 
transports    had    reached    Nympha?um ;    and    thus, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  harlx)ur,  they  were  now 
in  perfect  safety,  whilst  sixteen  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
that  were  most  forward  in  the  chase,  were  all  driven 
on  shore  and  %\Tecked.     Of  the  crews  a  considerable 
numl>er  perished,  and  many  were  taken  by  Cssar's 
soldiers ;  but  these  last,  he  tells  us,  he  treated  with 
humanity,  and  dismissed  them  unhurt  to  their  own 
homes. 

Two  of  Antonius's  transports,  being  heavier  sailers 
than  the  rest  *",  were  overtaken  by  the  night,  and, 
not  knowing  what  was  become  of  their  companions, 
came  to  an  anchor  off  Lissus.     Otacilius  Crassus, 

*"  Cmur,  IIL  26, 27.  ">  Cmv,  III.  28. 29. 
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who  commanded  Pompey's  garrison    in   the  town,    rj^J,'- 

sent  off  a  number  of  armed  boats  and  vessels  to  attack  Jij^^- — ' 

them,  and  summonecl  them  both  to  surrender.     One  J;  jf^J** 

of  them,  which  liad  on  board  220  men  of  a  newly-  ^^** 

raised   l^on,  submitted    immediately "' ;    but  the 

other  contained  about  200  veterans,  who,  although 

weakened  and  vrretched  fix)m  the  confinement  and 

sickness  of  a  stormy  voyage,  preserved  their  courage, 

mnd  compelled  the  master  of  the  transport  to  run  the 

ship  on  shore.     Tliey  found  a  position  &vourable 

for  their  defence;   and,  after  repulsing  an  attack 

that  was  made  upon  them  on  the  following  morning, 

they  reached  the  main  body  of  the  army,  wliich  had 

landed  at  Nymphaum  without  loss.     Immediately  He  u*b at 

afterwards,  Lissus,  which  ^iis  within  the  limits  of«a.MtiM 

— :  tt 


Geesar's  province  of  Illyricum,   and    had    received  inrnam. 


some  fiivours  from  him  during  his  government  aspmtiM 
(voccNisal,  opened  its  gates  to  Antonius ;  and  tliat 
oiBcer,  having  sent  back  most  of  the  transports  to 
Italy,  to  bring  over  some  reinforcements  that  were 
yet  Qxpected,  sent  word  to  Cssar  of  his  binding, 
informing  him  of  the  numbers  that  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  of  the  part  of  the  countr}'  at  which  ho 
had  eibcted  hia  descent. 

As  the  transports  had  been  teen  from  the  shore 


**  Cmm  adds,  that  Umt  wan    car  aanaliva  a  tatawaat  of  lUa 
•II  ■aaaoad.  akkoMfh  tMr  Hvaa    aatara,  whkh  b  attarhr  lM|mbabl« 


had  baaa  aoleaaljr  protdaed  to  la  hapraaaat  Ibna.  afUM^fli  It  ba 
tiMai.  Wa  ean  onljr  rwrat  that  vatr  nkalv  fbaadad  oa  ■cwaalhlaf 
wc  hava  aoc  tha  raport ofOtarillas    wuei  M  aehall/  ha^paa  aadar 
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paning  by  Apollonia  and  Dyrrliachium  "\  their 
arrival  in  the  neighlwurhood  was  known  both  to 
[^•c.  fiM  Coesar  and  Pompey ;  but  neither  was  at  first  aware 
^•^**  of  the  precise  point  at  which  they  nii^^ht  have  conu' 
to  shore.  Both  generals  immediately  broke  up  from 
their  positions  on  the  Apsus;  Ponii)ey,  with  the 
hope  of  surjjrising  and  cutting  off  the  troojis  under 
Antonius,  and  Caesar  with  the  view  of  effecting  his 
junction  with  them.  Hut,  as  Ca?sar  was  delayed  by 
being  obliged  to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Apsus  for  some  distance,  in  order  to  find  a  ford, 
Pompey  might  possibly  have  succeeded  in  his  object, 
had  not  his  approach  been  communicated  to  Anto- 
nius  by  some  of  the  i)eople  of  the  country.  Tims 
aware  of  his  danger,  Antonius  suspended  his  march, 
(for  it  seems  that  he  had  set  out  from  Lissus  to 
meet  Ca?8ar,)  and  kept  his  troops  during  one  whole 
day  within  the  protection  of  their  camp ;  till,  on  the 
next  day,  Ca?sar,  having  recovered  the  ground  whicli 
he  had  lost,  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  his 
Heeffecu  army.  It  was  now  Porapey's  turn  to  be  apprehen- 
^iTc^.  sive  for  his  safety ;  and,  accordingly,  he  fell  l>ack  to 
avoid  being  surrounded,  allowed  the  enemy's  two 
divisions  to  effect  their  junction,  and  marching  with 
his  whole  force  to  As|>aragium,  a  small  to^Ti  subject 
to  the  people  of  Dyrrhachium,  but  whose  exact 
situation  is  not  known,  he  there  encamped  his  army 
again  in  a  favourable  position.  Caesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  found  himself  enabled   to  extend    the 

««  Cesar.  III.  so. 
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toene  of  hU  operations  "\     To   maintain  a  large    chap. 
force  on  the  coast  was  become  less  important ;  he  ^: — ^— 
diminished,  therefore,  the  number  of  his  troops  in  '^  V;  *** 
that  quarter,  and  sent  three  considerable   detach- ^•^*''* 
ments  into  iEtolia,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  as  he 
had  reason  to  expect  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  would  declare  in  his  favour,  as  soon  as  they 
could  do  so  with  safety ;  and  as  his  supplies  by  sea 
were  rendered  worse  tlian  precarious  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy's  navy,  it  was  highly  expedient 
that  he  should  command  the  resources  of  a  more 
extensive  district  tlian  that  narrow  strip  of  coast  to 
wliich  he  had  hitherto  been  confined.     He  himself,  c«iw  foi- 
as  soon  as  he  learned  the  new  position  in  which  p^t«A*- 
Pompey    had    placed    his    army"*,    followed    him 
thither,  and  offered  him  l)attle.     The  challenge  was 
declined ;  for  if  PonijKjy  had  not  thought  proi^T  to 
meet  his  enemy  in  the  field  before  the  arrival  of 
Antonius,  he  was  much  less  likely  to  risk  a  general 
action  now.     But  an  army,  which  feels  itself  su{)e- 
rior  to  its  antagonists,  enjoys  a  great  advantage  in 
the  freedom  of  its  movements;  for,  as  it  is  its  in- 
terest to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  it  may 
attempt  any  enterprise  it  pleaset,  with  the  twofold 
chaace  either  of  winning  that  particular  object,  or  of 
fordng  the  enemy  to  a  battle  if  he  endeavours  to 
offer  any  op|)osition.     In  this  manner,  Csesar,  find- 
ing  that   his  adversary  waa   resolved  to  avoid  an 

>»  C«Mr.  in.  S4,  35.«lMq.  *■  Cmmt.  11 1    4>    4> 
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^vul'   **^^'^"»  conceived  the  plan  of  marching  upon  Dyr- 
jljjjjv — '  rhachiuin,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  one 
to  7i«r*     ^^  '^'^  principal  magazines  of  P<)nij)ey.     To  mislead 
toS.**      ^*^  enemy,   he  set  out  at  first  from   hi«  camp  in 
a  different  direction ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  follow- 
ing morning  that  Pom))ey,  having  discovered  in  the 
mean  time  his  real  intention,  commenced  his  own 
march  towards  Dvrrhachiuni,  in  order  to  counteract 
He  Butrchn  jt.     CsBsar,  howovcr,  had  jmined  in  time  more  than 

upon  Djrr-  ^  " 

riMchium,    he  had  lost  in  distance  by  the  circuitous  route  which 

■adep- 

«»y>^    he  had  taken  ;  he  pressed  his  march,  moreover,  with 
«•»»•         the  utmost  activity,  allowing  his  men  to  rest  only 
during  a  short  portion  of  the  nighty  and  thus  he 
appeared  in  front  of  Dyrrhachium  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  formed  his  camp  before  the  town,  so  as  to 
pMipqr      cut  off  all  approach  to  it.     Pompey,  finding  himself 
PMn,Mmr  shut  out  from  Dvrrhachiuni,  took  up  a  pt)**ition  on 
d^nT      some  high  ground  near  the  sea,  known  by  the  name 
of  Petra,  or  Cliff,  and  which  commanded  a  small 
harbour  or  bay,  where  vessels  with  some  winds  might 
ride  at  anchor,  or  l^e  drai»Ti  on  the  beach  ^^^th  safety. 
Hither,  accordingly,  he  collected  a  part  of  his  fleet, 
and  hither  he  ordered  his  supplies  to  be  brought  by 
sea  from  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  which  acknow- 
ledged his  authority. 

Tims  were  the  two  contending  parties  opposed  to 
one  another  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  notwithstanding 
Caesar's  good  fortune  in  seeing  his  whole  army  unite<I 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  he  had  as  yet 
no  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  termi- 
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nation.     Tlie   naval  force  of  the  enemy  preserved    chap. 

and  even  improved  its  ascendency"';  and  not  only  ^ — ^^—^ 

cut  off  all  chance  of  supplies  from  Italv,  but  had  ^-9;  ••* 

* '  •  to  710, 

lately  made  one  or  two  successful  attacks  on  some  ^^-  *• 

•'  u»  44. 

of  the  ports  of  Epirus,  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  his  troops,  and  had  burnt  or  captured  most  of  the 
ships  which  he  had  detained  there  out  of  the  fleets 
used  in  tnmsportinji^  his  army  from  Brundisium. 
Nor  had  l*uiiiiH*y  been  obliged  to  divide  his  own 
forces  in  order  to  oppose  the  detachments  which 
Cesar  had  recently  sent  into  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia; for  his  father-in-law,  8cipio"*,  had  just 
arrive*!  from  Asia  with  the  legions  which  he  had 
raised  in  his  province  of  Syria,  and  was  able  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  Caesar  s  lieutenants,  without 
requiring  any  assistance  from  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Under  these  circumstances,  Ca'sar  forme<l  r.«ir  p»- 
the  plan  of  blockading  Pompey's  army  in  its  |)osition  Cu^.dc 
at  Petra,  by  constructing  lines  of  circumvallation  hi»'^\i!l. 
extensive  enough  to  intercept  all  the  enemy's  com- 
munications with  the  interior  of  the  country ;  a 
mea-Hure  to  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  led  by 
sfvcral  considerations*";  for  he  IioihmI,  in  the  first 
place,  to  render  useless  the  fine  and  numerous 
cavalry  of  I^onifwy,  and  to  secure  his  own  foraging 
{lartios  from  its  attacks ;  an<I  he  wished,  besides,  to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and  to  gain  the 
cnnlit  of  blockading  Pompey  the  Great  in  hb  camp, 
and  forcing  him  thus  practically  to  confess  his  omti 

•*  Cmv.  III.  40.49.  «•  CMir,  III.  4S. 
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CHAP,  inferiority.  Above  all,  it  waa  ncceanry  for  him  to 
J;; — — '  employ  his  army  in  some  active  operations;  in  the 
^'9:!!^  course  of  wliieh,  he  flattered  himself,  circumstances 
^2i  mi^ht  arise  which  mi^ht  bring  his  tnxjjjs  iit*'^ '">v- 

tact  with  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  Pompey's  n  - 

nation  to  avoid  every  engagement,  and  to  trust  to 
time  and  his  naval  superiority  for  a  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  war. 
DeMviDtkm  An  attempt  to  detail  minutely  all  the  operations 
ud  oomr  that  followed,  would  scarcely  be  of  any  value,  without 
Migbboor-  a  more  intelligible  guide  than  our  present  copies  of 
Thrnh*-  C«8ar's  "Commentaries"  can  supplv,  and  without  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground,  tlian  it  is 
now,  {Hfrhaps,  possible  to  obtiiin.  We  shall  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  general  view  of  the 
object  pursued  by  each  party,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  first  act  of  the  campaign,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  Mas  brought  to  a  conclusion.  No 
sooner  did  Pomiwy  perceive  bis  adversarj's  design  of 
hemming  him  in  on  the  sea  coast "°,  than  he  began 
to  construct  lines  on  his  side,  which  he  continually 
carrietl  out  to  a  greater  distance,  that  he  might  com- 
mand a  larger  space  for  the  quarters  of  his  own 
army,  and  might  multiply  the  lalwur  and  difliculty 
of  the  oi>erations  of  the  enemy.  The  fortifications 
of  each  party  consisted  of  forts  placed  on  the  m<>-\ 
commanding  points  of  the  country,  and  connect i.| 
with  one  another  by  a  rampart  and  diti-h.  Frwjut m 
contests  took  place  between  the  troops  employed  in 

»•  C«esv.  III.  44. 
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these  works;  as  the  possession  of  any  important  chap. 
height,  if  gained  by  Caesar,  enabled  him  to  draw  his  ^: — v-^ 
linos  more  closelv  around  the  enemy  ;  or,  if  secured  t'  c.  995 

,         n  .         '     1         1       1  .  1  .  to  710. 

by  ronipey,  threw  back  his  adversanes  to  a  greater  a.c.  as 
distance,  and  gave  a  greater  freedom  of  movement 
to  his  o^Ti  anny.  The  result  was,  that  Pompey 
raised  no  fewer  than  twentv-four  forts,  all  connected 
with  each  other  by  continuous  works,  and  thus 
gained  a  space  of  fifteen  miles  in  circuit  for  the 
accommodation  and  subsistence  of  his  soldiers ;  while 
Caesar,  i>ersevering  in  his  original  design,  completed 
a  blockading  line  of  the  extraortlinary  length  of 
dgfateen  miles  "',  following  the  whole  extent  of  the 
works  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  where 
his  line  came  down  to  the  sea,  he  constructe<l  a 
second  line  i>arallel  to  it  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  hun<lred  yanls,  and  facing  towards  the  op|>osite 
dir(H*tion,  to  prevent  his  main  line  from  being  attacked 
in  the  rear,  if  Pom|)ey  should  embark  troops  on 
boanl  his  ships,  and  direct  them  to  cause  a  diversion, 
by  landing  on  the  outride  of  the  blockading  line, 
and  attacking  it  on  tliat  quarter.  For  further  Ke<ni- 
rity,  those  two  lines  Mere  to  be  coimecte<l  by  a 
transverse  line  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  closing  up  the 
opening  lietween  them  ;  but  this  thinl  work  was  not 
cainplete<],  owing  to  the  immense'  magnitude  of  the 
lal>our  which  the  anny  had  to  |>erfonn  in  other 
quarten ;  and  the  omission  was  afterwards  attendinl, 
as  we  sliall  see,  by  some  important  contequenees. 

••  CM«r.  III.  M. 
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CHAP.        Both  armies  8uffere<I  some  privations  in  this  ex- 

VIII.  ' 

traonlinarj  kind  of  warfare  ***.  CiBsar^s  soldiers 
were  most  pressed  by  the  scarcity  of  wheat,  an 
article  which  they  seem  to  have  considered  so  in<Ii8- 
incoore-  {KMisably  nocessary,  that  their  general  praises  their 
r.!a^(>7  fortitude  in  high  terms  for  enduring  the  want  of  it; 
*^  **■  although  their  condition  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  deplomble,  if,  as  Caesar  admits  they  were  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  meat,  vegetables,  barley,  and  a 
root  which  he  calls  chara,  and  which,  he  tells  us, 
they  used  to  prepare  with  milk,  and  make  cakes  of 
it.  On  the  other  side,  Pompey's  troops  had  wheat 
in  abundance ;  but  their  situation  in  other  respects 
was  much  worse  than  that  of  the  enemy.  As  their 
position  was  near  the  sea,  the  streams  naturally 
flowed  down  through  it  from  the  higher  ground 
occupied  by  Caesar's  lines ;  and  Caesar  was  thus  en- 
abled either  to  turn  their  course,  or  to  pond  up  the 
water  with  great  labour  in  those  narrow  valleys  or 
goi^ges  into  which  the  springs  of  the  hills  first  dis- 
charged themselves,  before  they  reache<l  the  lower 
and  more  open  country.  Deprived  thus  of  the 
natural  supply  of  running  water,  Pompey's  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  dig  basins  or  reservoirs  in  the  marshy 
grounds  near  the  sea;  and  the  water  thus  gained 
was  not  only  bad  in  itself,  but  quickly  dried  up 
under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  the  season  was  now 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  summer.  In  addition  to 
this  most  severe  suffering,  they  were  reduced  to  the 

■*  Cmmr,  III.  47.  48,  49.  58. 
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greatest  want  of  forage  for  their  horses,   insomucli    chap, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  give  them  leaves  from  the  ' 
trees,  and  the  roots  of  reeds,  to  eke  out  the  supplies  ^^^^^^^ 
which  thov  received  by  sea ;  and  thus  most  of  the  ^^-  ^ 

•'  to  44. 

draught  animals  of  the  army,  being  less  considered 
than  the  cavalry  horses,  died,  and  the  stench  of  their 
carcasses  in  the  hot  summer  weather,  and  in  the  low 
and  comparatively  confined  space  occupied  by  the 
troops,  prtMluced  a  considerable  effect,  we  are  told, 
on  the  health  of  the  men.  How  far  Caesar  may 
haTe  exaggerated  the  distress  which  his  blockade 
occasioned  to  his  adversaries,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  one  respect  his  views  were 
answered,  and  that  Pomjx^y  suffered  in  general  esti- 
mation, by  allowing  himself,  ^ith  an  unbroken  and 
numerous  army,  to  be  hemmed  in  by  his  antagonist. 
**  He  cannot  escape  \*ith  honour,''  says  Dolabella  in 
a  letter  to  Cicero*",  written  about  this  time  from 
Kfime,  **  driven  as  he  has  been  from  Italy ;  deprived 
of  Sjmin  with  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army ;  and  now 
even  blockadcil  in  his  camp ;  a  disgrace  which  scarcely 
any  other  of  our  commanders  has  ever  endured." 
Yet  Pompey,  it  is  likely,  was  daily  improving  the 
ijuality  of  his  troops,  by  exercising  them  in  those 
|>artial  conflicts  to  which  the  nature  of  the  o|)eration8 
on  lK)th  sides  constantly  gave  occasion ;  and  it  may 
l>e  conjoctiued  that  Cawar  ha<l  Ix'tter  reasons  for 
praising  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  his  soldiers 
than  he  chooses  to   confess;  for  every  account  of 

<"  Clnro,td  Familiar.  IX.  rpi*i.  IX. 
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CHAP,    these  transactions  dwells   upon  the  distress  which 

VIIL  * 

they  suffered  from  the  want  of  provisions,  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  consistent  with  Caesar's  statement,  that 
A-^  *9      they  had  every  thing  in  abundance  except  wheaten 
p«Mp«7      bread.     At  length  Ponipoy  thought  that  the   time 
was  come  at  which  he  might  act  on  a  more  vigorous 


Fmin 

\C  635 

10. 


r«Mhrwl» 


U«du4«, 


frMB  hb  system.  Whether  he  was  urge<l,  as  Caesar  says,  by 
the  distress  which  he  suffered  in  his  present  position, 
or  whether  he  wished  at  last  to  make  some  trial  of 
the  fitness  of  his  soldiers  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  he  resolved  to  break  out  from  his  confinement, 
and  force  a  passage  through  Caesar's  lines.  Having 
been  accurately  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy's  troops  "*,  and  of  all  the 
defects  of  their  works,  i)articularly  of  the  opening 
left  between  their  first  and  second  line  near  the  sea, 
owing  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the  transverse 
line  which  was  intended  to  connect  them  together, 
Pompey  prepared  his  plan  of  attack  accordingly. 
Directing  his  main  effort  against  the  weak  point  of 
Caesar's  works,  he  assaulted  the  first  line  in  front 
with  his  legionary  soldiers,  whilst  he  embarked  on 
l)oard  his  small  craft  a  large  force  of  his  light  in- 
fantry, and  caused  them  to  be  landed,  some  on  the 
outside  of  the  second  line  to  attack  it  in  front,  and 
some  in  the  opening  between  the  two  lines,  where 
they  could  distract  the  defenders  of  both  by  assail- 
ing them  in  the  rear.  These  combined  movements 
were  crowned  with  complete  success.     Tlie  attack 

***  Cteaar,  59,  et  seq. 
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was  made  at  daybreak,  the  lines  were  forced  with  chap. 
great  slaughter,  ami  Pompev  had  taken  up  a  new  ^ — - — 
position    bevond    the  works  which   had  been   con-  ^'^:^ 

to  7i6l 

structed  with  so  much  labour  to  confine  him,  before  ^^-  *• 

to  44. 

Cssar  could  come  up  to  the  support  of  his  men  He  ibrecs 
from  the  remote  part  of  his  lines  in  which  he  had  uSf ' 
fixed  his  usual  quarters.  When  he  did  arrive  on 
the  spot,  and  saw  that  all  his  plans  must  at  once  be 
changtvl,  he  gave  orders  to  form  a  new  camp  near 
that  of  Pompey.  But  scarcely  was  the  work  com- 
pleted***, when  some  of  his  reconnoitering  parties 
brought  him  word  that  a  portion  of  the  enemy*8 
army,  apjiarently  amounting  to  an  entire  legion,  was 
stationed  by  itself  at  some  distance  from  its  main 
liody,  and  might  possibly  be  cut  off  by  a  sudden 
attack.  Eager  to  retrieve  the  loss  which  he  had 
8U8taine<l  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  Csesar  caught 
at  the  chance  of  success  thus  held  out  to  him,  and 
advanced  with  about  three  legions  to  assail  the 
single  legion  of  the  enemy.  But  the  ground,  it 
seems,  was  intersected  with  walls  and  ditches  which 
had  }>een  made  in  some  of  the  multiplie^l  o|K'rations 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the«e  imjHMlinients  de- 
layed and  disarranged  the  order  of  the  advancing 
troops,  and  gave  Pompey  time  to  come  up  with 
a  strong  reinforeenent.  Ca«ar*s  soldiers,  confused  A(r«iror 
amidst  the  diiRcMMes  of  the  ground,  and  now  them- r>>^«>m,  i* 
•elTes  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  aefand  c>Mr  i* 


with  a  panic  and  fled.     In  vain  did  Camr  attenpi 

r.  III.6e,«tM^ 
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CHAP,  to  Stop  the  rout ;  when  ho  caught  hold  of  the  colours 
which  the  terrified  bearers  M'ere  carrying  off  in  their 
flight,  thej  were  thrown  a^'ay,  or  left  in  his  grasp  ; 
when  he  8toppe<l  the  horses  of  any  of  his  fujz'r 
cavalry,  the  riders  leaped  off,  an<l  ran  away  on  i 
But  the  same  impediments  which  had  first  thrown 
the  vanquished  party  into  disorder,  obstructed  in 
their  turn  the  pursuit  of  the  conquerors ;  and  Poni- 
pey  himself,  it  is  said,  surprised  at  his  easy  victory, 
suspected  that  the  flight  of  the  enemy  was  counter- 
feited, in  order  to  draw  him  into  some  ambuscade, 
and  accordingly  did  not  press  upon  them  so  closely 
as  he  might  have  done.  Still  he  had  gained  a  great 
and  decisive  advantage,  for  Ca?«ir  at  once  felt  that 
he  could  not  continue  the  camjiaign  on  his  present 
ground ;  and  having  brought  together  all  his  scat- 
tered detachments,  and  abandoned  all  his  lines,  he 
determined  to  retreat  from  the  neigh Ixjurhood  of 
Dyrrhachium  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  Ix?- 
gan  to  concert  measures  to  preserve  his  army  during 
its  retreat  from  the  annoyance  likely  to  be  offered 
by  the  victorious  enemy. 

For  this  puq)ose  he  sent  off  all  his  baggage  with 


T*pih»r  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
under  the  escort  of  a  single  legion"*.  The  main 
body  of  the  army  commenced  its  march  a  little  before 
daybreak,  but  Cjesar  remained  in  the  camp,  with  two 
legions,  for  some  little  time  longer ;  and  then,  after 
the  usual  order  had  been  given  for  the  soldiers  to 

>»  Coar.  III.  75. 
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prepare  to  march,  he  set  out  with  the  utmost  expe-    chap. 
<lition  and  soon  overtook  the  other  legions,  which  ^— I!!!l. 
had    already  made   some  progress.     The  order  for  i.e. bm 
marching  wn.««  gonomlly,  it  apf>eara,  conveyed  through  .\.c.i9 
the  camp  with  con.«<iderable  noise*",  being  notified 
by  repeated  calls  to  get  the  baggage  together,  and 
thus  it  might  easily  be  heard  by  an  enemy,  when 
posted  at  the  little  distance  which  was  customary  in 
Roman  warfare.     Pompey,  accordingly,    no   sooner 
heard    this   signal,    than    he  put   his  own  army  in 
motion,  8up{)osing  that  the  enemy  were  only  then 
beginning  their  retreat ;  but  Caesar,  through  the  pre- 
cautions which   he  liad  employed,  was  so  much  in 
advance  that  he  could  not  be  overtaken  till  he  came 
to  the  Genusus  a  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  whose  steep 
and  rocky  banks  nec€»ssarily  occasioned  some  delay 
ere  the  passage  of  it  could  be  oftocted.     Here  Pom- 
pey's  cavalry  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
army;  but  Caesar  ordered  his  own  cavalry  up  to  the 
scene,  of  action,  and  by  supporting  them   with   a 
detachment   of  his  light-armcMl   legionary   infantry, 
enablcil  them,  according  to  his  own  account,  though 
greatly  inferior  in   numbers,  to  repulne  the  enemy 
with  some  loss.     Having  thus  crosse<l  the  (ienusus 
in  wifety,  he  led  his  troops  into  a  camp  which  they 
had  formerly  occupied,   dencrilwd  before  as   being 
dose  to  As|mragiuiu  •**,  and  which  was  distant  about 
eight  miles  from  the  |K)sition  which  they  had  quitted 

*'  C«Mr.  de  Bell.  CivQi.  I.  M.        >"  CMar.  III.  76. 
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CHAP,  in  the  morning"*.  Tlie  cavalry  were  imme<liately 
Bent  out  to  forage,  as  if  Csear  intended  to  halt  here 
!  »r  the  night;  but  they  were  ordered  to  return 
quickly  to  the  camp,  by  the  gate  furthest  removed 
from  the  enemy,  and  about  noon  the  order  was  given 
to  resume  the  march,  and  the  army  continued  its 
retreat  for  eight  miles  more  without  the  least  dis- 
Hebpor-  turlmncc.  Pompcv,  on  his  ]wirt,  had  occupied  liifl 
Pmvct  old  ciimp  near  Asparagium,  and  concluding  that 
Csssar  would  move  no  further  during  that  day,  had 
not  only  sent  out  his  cavalr>-  as  usual  to  collect  woo<l 
and  forage,  but  had  allowed  many  of  the  soldiers  to 
return  to  their  i)osition  of  the  morning,  in  order  to 
collect  various  articles  of  their  baggage  wliicli  they 
had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  when  summoned  so 
suddenly  to  move  in  pursuit  of  Cajsar.  It  was  thus 
imi>os8ible  for  him  to  follow  his  adversary,  and  the 
advance  which  Cajsar  liad  gained  was  so  im|>ortant, 
that  no  sulisequent  exertions  of  Pomi)ey  could  make 
up  for  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day  he  dis- 
continued the  pursuit,  and  Csesar  arrived  at  A|>ol- 


""  This  is  spoken  of  M  A  day's  advance  a  few  miles  at  the  price 

inarch,  aUhoogn  it  was  completed  of  havinff  to  undcivo  the  whole 

some  time  before  noon,  and  the  labour  of  raising  the  customary 

distance  seems  very  inconsiderable,  works  for  itself.     The  passage  of 

It  should  be   remembered,   how-  the  Genusus,  moreover,  was  pro- 

cver,  that  it  was  now  midsummer,  bably  more  fatiguing  than  a  msrch 

a  season  at  which  it  would  be  do-  of    some    length     ovo'-    «    "ht'm 

sirable.  in  the  climate  of  Greece,  country;  and  the  arin                  'li 

to  avoid  marching  in  the  heat  of  moved  at  an  unusual  ;      ^         in;.' 

the   day  ;    and,   besides,   the  cir-  the  whole  day  ;  so  that  altogether 

cumstance  of  finding  a  camp  ready  it  was  not  onnatural  to  suppose 

foroaed,  would   l)e  a  reason  why  that  Cssar  might  really  intend  t«> 

the    army    should    halt    a    little  hall  in  bia  camp  at  Aspareginm. 
aooMT  than    naual,   rather   than 
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Ionia  without   interruption.     This  town,   it  seems,    chap. 
waa  one  of  his  most  valuable  poets'*,  and  he  had  ' '- 

Froin 

placed  there  his  military  chest,  which  he  now  re- ^'S^- *•* 
quired  for  the  paMnent  of  his  soldiers ;  he  judged  it  ^•^-  *• 
also  to  be  the  place  where  he  could  most  securely 
leave  behind  his  wounded  ;  and  for  both  these  rea- 
sons he  had  fixed  upon  it  as  his  first  point  of  retreat. 
He  had  no  intention,  however,  to  remain  there  long, 
as  he  liad  decided  to  move  at  once  into  Tliessalv. 
Accordingly,  having  sent  orders  to  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  the  commander  of  that  part  of  his  army 
wliich  was  in  Lower  Macedonia,  to  join  him  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  having  left  garrisons  at  ApoUonia, 
LisBiis,  and  Oricum,  to  facilitate  his  communications 
^ith  Italy,  he  set  out  once  more  to  commence  wliat 
may  be  called  a  new  campaign ;  and  turning  aside 
from  the  coast,  he  commenced  his  march  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country,  through  Epirus  and 
Atliamania  ••'. 


***  C««r.  III.  7S.  tint  in  thepartofhUhMtoiylinMi 

*"  TIm  rmdbtf  ia  the  oalr  two  whirh   tbete  wordi  arc   qooted, 

c«litioM  of  Cmmr  wbidi  we'  have  Livy    has    ao    ffenaraUy   copiMi 

coiwiltad,  (Miiher  of  then,    it  Polybiii*.   that  bit  gecfraphj  is 

moat  be  eoefcattd.  of  aaj  freat  nnuaually  riear  and  correct.    See 

valae,   or    of  recent    datej   la  aUo  Stnbo.   VII.  S7H.  and   IX. 

**  AcwMi^f  **  per  Epinm  atqoe  491 .    Plutarch  abo  tays,  einrcMlr, 

AearMdMB  her  fccef*  oopll.*  78.  ifiat(0  it"ASmttJmmmtUem^iim. 

It  ia  eirideat  that  Cmmr  coeld  sot  ia  Poeipeio.  66.   Aaotber  Uaader 

marril    tbromli    Jemumkt    bat  occort  la  the  treiy  aext  dui|itrr  ia 

AtAmmmm  ia  the  aaaw  of  that  the  mbm  etfitioaa  of  C«Mar.  where 


wild  BMMntaia  regtoa  which  Ilea  the     Heraclea.    throoah    wMch 

betaeea  Epfaroa  aad  Theaalj,  aad  Poomejr  paved,  la  eoUed  HerMloa 

whieh  liBiiiBately  o»erhaap  the  Seatiea.      Heradaa   Seatlea,  or 

vdbf  la  whIeh   Ooanhl  aiaada.  flIailM.   wai  aear    the    iiiiini 

Vid.U*j.XXXI.4l.  "laHabet  ftwatlw  of  Magadnaia,   batweea 

AlthaaMaia  heic  orbi  f  m.  Ooan  the  StryaMa  Md  the  Aslaa  i  VM. 

phia.    It  should  be  reateaiberaJ.  Uvy.  XLV.Mt  bat  the  Heradca, 
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CHAP.  The  final  {mccew  of  Caraar  at  Pharsalia,  ought  not 
80  fiur  to  impose  upon  us  as  to  prevent  us  from  seeinp^ 
that  his  plauK,  up  to  the  moment  of  IiiH  retreat  from 
Dyrrliachium,  had  entirely  faiie<l,  and  that  Pom]>ey's 
eoiifidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  own  hvstem  had 
hitherto  been  fully  justifie<l.  By  exposing  his  sol- 
diers gradually  in  partial  encounters,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  he  had  enable<l  them  to 
meet  and  to  vanquish  Cajsar's  veterans ;  wliilc  Cajsnr, 
after  undergoing  a  series  of  labours  for  the  purj)ose 
of  tempting  his  adversary  to  fight,  and  liaving  seen 
the  patience  of  his  troops  tried  to  the  utmost  from 
the  want  of  provisions  arising  from  the  enemy's 
naval  superiority,  had  imposed  all  this  suffering  upon 
them  wthout  deriving  the  least  benefit  from  it ;  an<l 
when  at  last  he  did  meet  Pompey  in  battle,  he  was 
beaten  and  obliged  to  change  his  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign.  But  altliough  he  had  thus  been  baffled, 
he  allowed  no  signs  of  dejection,  nor  of  a  sense  of 
difficulty  to  appear  in  liis  conduct.  He  had  so  art- 
fully soothed  the  vanity  of  his  soldiers  by  extenu- 
ating their  defeat'",  and  imputing  it  to  any  cjih' 
rather  than  to  a  want  of  courage  or  zeal  on  tlu  ;/ 
part,  that  the  men  were  less  dismayed  than  irritated 
by  their  disaster ;  and  feeling  grateful  to  their  general 
for  tlie  kindness  of  his  beha^^our  towards  them,  they 
were  im{)atient  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their 


lhrou(^  which    Pompey    |MMed,  Candavian mouDtaiM.  Vid.Slrabo, 

was  on  the  western  n-ontier.  and  VII.  874. 

was,  in  fact,  situated  on  the  I^a-  *"  Caesar,  III.  78,  74. 

Itan  way,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
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disgrace,  and  of  proving  to  him  tliat  bis  confidence    chap, 
in  tbem  hati  not  been  bestowed  unworthily.     The  i;^ — ^ 

•  Fran 

soocesB  with  which  the  retreat  to  Apollonia  bad  been  ^'S^.  *** 

*  to  1 10. 

conducted,  was  likely  to  lessen  their  impression  of  ^-J^** 
the  events  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  they  now  liad  the  hu 


pro8i)ect  of  resuming  at  once  the  offensive,  of  draw-  ^"^  *"  ''''"''• 
ing  away  the  enemy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  which  had  hitherto  given  him  so  great  an  ad- 
Tsntage,  and  of  enjoying  the  supplies  which  the 
approaching  harvest  promised  them  in  the  rich  and 
comparatively  unwasted  plains  of  Tliessaly.  Still, 
however,  the  utmost  expedition  was  necessary ;  for 
it  was  not  to  1k»  doubted  that  Pompey,  after  liaving 
ceased  to  pursue  Caesar,  would  at  once  march  into 
Macedonia  by  that  great  and  direct  communication 
called  the  Ignatian  May  *",  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  cross<Kl  the  whole  country  from  Dyrrha- 
chium on  the  Ionian  gulf,  to  Thessalonica  on  the 
iflgean  wa.  Whichever  general  should  first  arrive 
to  8uj){)ort  his  officer  who  oommande<l  in  Lower 
Macedonia,  was  likely  to  gain  an  ini|>ortant  ad- 
>'antagi»  by  overwhelming  the  detachment  of  the 
enemy ;  and  thus.  whilNt  Pompey  was  hastening  to 
join  Scipio,  Ca'sar  wim  iH|ually  anxious  to  unite  his 
army  with  that  of  Cn.  Domitius. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  had  been  consul  with  M. 
Messala  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  7(H),  after 
the  long  interregimm  which  lastiHl  through  all  the 
earlier  months  of  it.     He  was  then  reputtnl  a  |nu^ 

•■  SCrtbo,  Vlt.  S74.  edit.  Xyland 
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CHAP,    tisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  vrtm  implicated,  while  a 

VIII 

candidate,  in  that  corrupt  agreement  with  the  con- 
suls of  the  preceding  year  which  forms  so  remark- 
able an  instance  of  audacious  profligacy  *•*.  Such  a 
man  had  probably  little  to  guide  him,  except  his  in- 
terest or  his  passions ;  and  accordingly  he  was  now 
an  officer  under  Caesar,  and  liad  been  sent  into 
Macedonia  some  time  before  with  two  legions,  to 
gain,  if  possible,  that  important  province  "*.  Here 
he  had  been  opposed  to  Scipio,  who  had  just  brought 
with  him  from  Asia  an  army  of  nearly  equal  force ; 
and  as  Scipio  imitated  the  policy  of  Pompey  and 
declined  an  action,  the  two  armies  ky  opposite  to 
one  another  for  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilaliacmon,  without  engaging  in  any  atlair  of  im- 
portance. It  seems,  however,  tliat  this  system  of 
warfare  was  as  annoying  to  Caesar's  lieutenants  as  to 
himself,  for  we  find  that  Cn.  Domitius  having  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  country  immediately 
around  him,  was  obliged  to  change  his  position,  and 
had  moved  towards  Heraclea***,  a  to>*'n  situated  on 
the  Ignatian  ^-ay,  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Candavian  mountains,  which  are  the  central  chain 
from  whence  the  streams  flow  eastward  to  the 
.£gean,  and  westward  to  the  Ionian  gulf.  Tliis 
movement  took  place  exactly  at  the  time  that  Pom- 
pey was  marching  to  join  Scipio;  and  as  Ileraclea 
was  one  of  the  towns  through  which  his  road  lay,  ho 
would  have  cut  ofl*  Domitius  and  his  troofw  \nthout 

*^  Vide  p.  389.  »«•  Cmv,  79.  Str»bo,  VII.  374. 

»*  Cbsmt,  111.  34, 
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tliftieultv,  had  they  not  escaped  in  the  utmost  haste    chap. 

•  ^  *  ^  VIII 

only  four  hours  ])cforo   his   arrival.     The  news  of' — ^-^—* 

Caesar's  defeat  at  Dvrrhachiuni,  exaggerated  as  usual  u.c.  695 

by  report,  had  pro<luced  every  where  a  strong  sensa-  a.c.  w 

tion ;  and  the  people  of  the  country,  considering  his 

cause  desperate,  hoped  to  recommend  themselves  to 

the  conqueror,  by  cutting  off  his  communications, 

and  practising  against  him  all  those  desultory  modes 

of  annoyance  which  a  retreating  or  beaten  army  is 

80  apt  to  suffer  from  such  hands.     For  a  long  time, 

therefore,  neither  Caesar  nor  Domitius  could  receive 

any  intelliirence  from  each  other;  but  at  last  Domi-Hewjn* 

J  ^  Cn.  Doa>i> 

tius,  havinir  learnt  at  once  the  march  of  Caesar  to-  J*'"'  •»»• 
M-ardsTliessalv,  and  his  own  danger  from  the  advance  •^*«  , 
of  Pompey,  fell  l>ack  southwards  with  all  his  haste,  TheiMij. 
and  met  Ca?«ar  at  il'^.ginium  "^  a  town  of  consider- 
able natural  strength,  standing  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Atliamania,  which  imme<liatcly  overhang  the 
]>lains  of  Tlicssaly.  Scipio,  who  had,  perhaps,  been 
earlier  infonne<l  of  the  approaching  change  of  the 
seat  of  war,  left  the  banks  of  the  llaliacmon,  and 
stationed  himself  at  Larissa,  on  the  Peneus,  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  which  it  was  of 
importance  to  lose  no  time  in  securing.  As  for  the 
detachment  which  had  been  sent  by  Ca>sar  into 
TheMaly  while  he  was  himself  opikhkhI  to  I*om|H*y 
near  Dvrrhachium  ***,  it  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  Scipio,  just  liefore  Cn.  Ilomitius  began  to 
engage  the  whole  attention  of  that  officer  in  Maoe- 

■»  C»«-.   79.      Li*y,    XXXI.         ■■(■•.■r.36. 
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WAP.    donia ;  so  that  Caesar,  when  he  arrived  at  iE^nium, 
^ — —  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to  for  a  favourable  recep- 
Ji  no***     ^'**°  except  the  affections  of  the  Thessalians  them- 
A.aao      selves,  and  those,  he  tells  us,  had  been  greatly  alien- 
ated by  the  exaggerated  reports  which  prevailed  of 
the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs. 
HetakM         Od  descending  from  iEginiuni  into  the  plain  of 
Mi4  wiM     Thessaly,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  line  of 
•tum        Caesar's  march  was  Gomphi  '**.     He  found  the  gates 
towM,wid   shut  against  him,  although  he  tells  us  that  the  citi- 
the  pi^  of  zens  had  sent  to  him  some  time  before  to  offer  him 
their  services,  and  to  invite  him  to  garrison  their 
city.     But  when  he  represented  to  his  soldiers  the 
importance  of  striking  terror  into  the  Thessalians  by 
vigorously  chastising  this  first  act  of  hostility,  and 
encouraged  them  by  promises  of  the  plunder  of  a 
wealthy  town,  they  were  animated  with  such  a  spirit 
that  they  scaled  the  walls  within  three  or  four  hours 
after  their  arrival  before  the  place,  and  sacked  the 
town  with  all  the  eagerness  of  men  who  had  been 
long   unused   to   every  indulgence.     The   example, 
however,  produced   the  desired  effect.     Metropolis, 
the  next  place  on  the  army's  route,  submitted  at 
once ;  and  here,  as  a  contrast  to  the  fate  of  Gomphi, 
the  soldiers  were  forced  to  observe  the  greatest  for- 
bearance.    With  such  a  lesson  before  their  eyes,  the 
other  towns  of  Thessaly  followed  generally  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people  of  Metropolis,  so  that  Caesar 
rapidly  advanced,  till  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
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of  a  country  covered  with  crops  of  com  almost  ready    chap. 
for  harvest"*,  where  he  determined  to  await  the;,:; ' 

From 

approach  of  Pompey,  and  apiin,  if  possible,  try  the  J^  Vjo^** 

fortune  of  a  battle.     His  camp  was  pitched  a  few  ^-^^^ 

miles  to  the  south  of  Larissa,  at  no  great  distance 

from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Enipeus,  in  the 

ever-nu'nu>rable  plains  of  Pharsalus  or  Pharsalia. 

Meanwhile  the  victory  of  Dyrrliachium  and  the  CoaMene* 

•'  of  Font- 

retreat  of  Cjesar  had  produced  a  fatal  eliect  on  the  pey'»  ""y- 

mind  of  Ponipey,  and  made  him  less  firm  in  resisting 
the  rash  and  violent  counsels  of  his  officers.  His 
soldiers  had  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  ini})crator 
on  the  field  of  battle,  a  name  usually  given  in  this 
manner  by  an  army  to  its  victorious  general,  and 
expressive  of  the  sense  entertained  by  his  troops  of 
the  greatness  of  his  success.  But  it  is  mentioned, 
that  although  Pompey  adopted  the  title  thus  con- 
ferred on  him*",  he  abstained  from  the  general 
custom  of  wreathing  his  fasces,  or  surrounding  his 
letters  with  laurel ;  implying  that  he  intended  to 
'  -Ti  no  triumph  for  a  victory  gained  over  his  own 
iirynien.  IIIm  generals  innnediately  began  to 
pro]M)M'  various  plans  for  the  future  operations  of 
the  arniv.  L.  Afranius  (who  had  brought  with  him 
from  S|)ain  a  |Hirt  of  the  troo]>H  M'hich  he  had  for- 
merly commanded  there  *",  having  enlisted,  |)erha|»H 
afrejih,  some  «»f  thoHt»  soldiers  who  had  been  dis- 
charged a<'<-ordiiig  to  the  nipitulation  granted  them 
by  Ciewir)  strongly  urged  that   Pompey  should  avail 
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CHAP.    lumHolf  of  the  first  renown  of  his  victory *',  and 

VIII. 

should  transport  his  anny  at  once  into  Italy,  that  he 
might  thus  easily  recover  the  seat  of  government, 
and  might  de|)rivo  his  adversary  of  tlio  resources 
which  he  now  drew  from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Ciaul,  and 
Spain.  But  Pompey  replied,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  expose  Italy  an<l  Rome  itself  to  the 
miseries  of  war ;  that  besides,  by  leaving  Greece  at 
this  moment  he  abandoned  Scipio  and  his  two  legions 
to  certain  destruction ;  whereas,  by  ettecting  a  junc- 
tion with  him,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  coinjdeto 
the  work  which  they  had  so  well  begun,  and  might 
return  to  Rome  within  a  short  period,  without  leav- 
ing behind  them  any  cause  for  apprehension  or 
future  anxiety.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  high  aristocratical  party  were  in  the  habit  of 
reproaching  Pompey  for  his  procrastinating  system 
of  warfare  "*,  and  accused  him  of  wishing  to  protract 
the  contest,  that  he  might  the  longer  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  seeing  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Rome 
obeying  him  as  their  commander-in-chief.  But  his 
policy  was  so  evidently  wise,  that,  inclined  as  he  was 
to  defer  too  much  to  public  opinion,  he  yet  per- 
severed in  his  own  plans  till  after  the  battle  of 
Dyrrhachium.  The  unexpected  panic  which  he  had 
on  that  occasion  witnessed  among  Csesar's  veterans, 
inclined  him,  perhaps,  to  think  that  he  had  judged 
too  highly  of  their  superiority  ;  while  his  confidence 
in  his  own  soldiers  would  be  proi>ortionably  raised. 

"*  Plutarch,  in    Pompcio,    66.        "*  Plutarch,    in    Pompeio,  67. 
Appiao,  II.  Go.  Appiao,  II.  67.    Coeaar,  (tt. 
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He  thouirlit  that  his  loncf  course  of  cautious  trainincr   chap. 

O  O  fe         VIII, 

hat!  at  last  been  brought  to  perfection ;  and  that  Jr;^^ — 
with  a  more  numerous  army,  now  flushed  with  vie-  ^'S!:P^ 

'  '  to  710. 

tory,  ami  a  very  superior  cavalry,  he  need  not  fear  to  ^^*® 
face  his  enemy  in  the  field.  This  feeling  was  height- 
ened when  he  found  that  the  plains  of  Thessaly  were 
to  become  the  scene  of  the  contest ;  for  on  no  ground 
could  his  cavalry  act  with  more  advantage ;  and  we 
are  told  that  he  placed  his  main  reliance  on  that  ]>art 
of  his  forces  *\  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  set  out 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  follow  Cssar,  as  we 
have  aln'ady  related,  having  left  fifteen  cohorts  at 
Dyrrhachium,  under  the  command  of  M.  Cato,  to 
secure  his  magazines  in  that  town  "*.  Two  other 
distinguished  individuals  remaineil  also  at  DjTrha- 
chium,  and  thus  were  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia ;  M.  Varro,  who  had  been  lately  one  of 
Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  and  who  was  ac- 
counted the  most  leanied  Roman  of  his  time ;  and 
Bf.  Cicero,  who,  though  warmly  attached  to  Pompey 
himself,  was  disgusted  at  the  language  and  conduct 
of  some  of  his  principal  officers,  and  was,  prolmbly, 
not  sorry  for  the  indisposition  which,  according  to 
Plutarch*",  prc%'ented  him  fnjm  taking  a  more  active 
part  in  the  contest.  He  had  aU*ay8  been  anxious 
for  peace,  and  had  left  Italy  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, and  j<)iiie<l  Pompey  in  Greece  more  out  of 
|H»rsonal  friendship  to  him,  and  a  regard  to  his  own 
character,  than  from  any  anient  real  in  the  quarrel, 

'"  ('B»«r,  Mi.  Plulairh,  \n  r«loiie.  AA. 
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OHAP.   or  Still  less  from  an  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  It  was  conducted. 

Pompey,  on  his  arrival  in  Thessaly,  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Scipio's  army,  and  then  advanced  nnd 
pitched  his  camp  at  no  js^reat  distance  from  that  of 
Csesar.  He  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  country  in  his  rear,  while 
Caesar  could  command  only  the  resources  of  that 
part  of  Thessaly  which  was  in  his  own  immediate 
occupation ;  and  these,  though  plentiful  at  present, 
must  of  necessity  be  soon  exhausted.  Csesar,  there- 
fore, lost  no  time  in  offering  battle  to  his  antagonist ; 
but  this  was  for  some  days  declined ;  and  Pompey, 
though  he  drew  his  troops  out  in  order,  yet  kept 
them  so  near  to  the  protection  of  their  camp,  that 
Cfesar  could  not  venture  to  attack  him  *".  There 
was  still,  perhaps,  a  struggle  in  Pompey's  mind  be- 
tween his  own  better  judgment  and  his  deference  to 
the  wishes,  or  rather  the  clamours,  of  his  generals, 
combined  \*ith  that  confidence  in  his  strength  with 
which  his  late  victory  had  inspired  him.  At  length 
Caesar  resolved  to  change  his  ground,  calculating,  he 
tells  us,  that  by  moving  often  from  place  to  place, 
he  should  be  able  to  subsist  his  troops  more  rea- 
dily*", and  if  he  was  pursued,  might  have  some 
opportunity  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement 
during  the  march.  Besides,  he  still  looked  upon 
Pompey's  soldiers  as  raw  levies  in  comparison  with 
his  own  practised  veterans,  and  hoped  to  weary  out 

»•  Cenr.  de  Bello  CitU'i.  III.        *>•  Cnv,  85. 
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their  spirits  and  patience  by  harassing  them  inces-    chap. 
nntly,  and  keepinj^  them  in  continual  motion.     But "; — .—j 
when    the  order    for  marchine   had    been  actually  I'c. 6M 
given,  when  the  tents  were  already  struck,  and  the  a.c.  m 
troops  were  moving  out  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  p^     .^ 
word  was  brought  that   the  enemy  was  formed  in  {If^jJ, 
line  of  battle  at  a  greater  distance    from  his  in- •***•*• 
trenchments  than  usual,  as  if  disposed  to  venture  an 
action  on  e<|ual  terms.     Immediately  the  march  was 
stopped,  the  red  ensign,  or  signal  of  battle,  was  dis- 
played at  the  general's  quarters  "*,  and  the  soldiers, 
freed  from  the  load  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
carry  when  marching,  were  instantly  led  out  into  the 
plain  equipped  merely  for  battle,  and  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  enemy. 

The  engagements  of  modem  warfare  cannot  be  nwp«itioo 
understood  without  an  exact  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  grander  features  of  the  scene  of  action,  but  even 
of  the  minutest  details  of  its  hills,  valleys,  streams, 
woods,  roads,  villages,  and  insulated  houses.  A 
space  of  several  miles  is  occupied  by  the  contending 
armies,  and  a  battle  is  for  the  most  part  a  game  of 
{>oHition8,  in  which  the  carrying  one  important  fwint 
rendera  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Genamls,  then^fore,  arc  oblige<l  to  calculate  time 
and  distance  with  the  utmost  exaotness,  as  success 
will  depend  on  the  combined  moTenlents  of  different 
bodies  of  men  acting  out  of  sight  of  one  another, 
and  over  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  and  meeting 

**   i  iiitiirrh,  in  i^omprto,  SS. 


626         mroBii'ioN  of  the  two  abmies. 

OHAP.    with   obstacles  of  a  very  unequal  nature  in  their 

▼"!•  «...  . 

-—^^ — '  respective   operationB.     But  in  ancient  times,   the 

u.o.  tM  great  battles,  which  deci(le<1  the  fate  of  a  campaign 
^9:  **  <Nr  a  war,  were  conducte<l  on  a  much  more  simple 
system.  Tlie  two  ]iartic8  descended,  as  by  agree- 
ment, into  a  wide  field  for  action  ;  both  were  dra^in 
up  in  parallel  lines,  and  there  decided  the  contest 
by  hard  fighting,  man  to  man,  v^ith  seldom  any  other 
attempts  at  manoDuvring,  than  those  made  by  either 
army  to  turn  the  flank  of  its  antagonist.  In  this 
manner,  Csesar  and  Pompey  met  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia.  Tlieir  lines  fronted  one  another  in  the 
usual  order  of  battle ;  the  right  flank  of  Pompey  s 
army,  and  the  left  of  Caesar's,  were  covered  by  the 
river  Enipeus,  whose  banks  were  steep  and  broken**'; 
while  Pompey  had  stationed  his  whole  cavalry  on 
his  left,  at  once  to  cover  that  extremity  of  his  own 
line,  and  to  turn  the  wing  of  the  enemy.  To  obviate 
this,  CsBsar  formed  a  rescn'e  of  six  cohorts,  which  he 
had  drafted  from  the  legions  of  his  third  line,  and 
placed  them  on  his  right,  behind  his  own  cavalry, 
ready  to  present  a  front  and  to  charge  the  cavalry' 
of  the  enemy  so  soon  as  they  should  prepare  to 
execute  their  intended  manoeuvre.  He,  himself, 
besides,  took  his  station  on  the  right  of  his  line,  at 
the  head  of  the  tenth  legion,  the  most  distinguishcil 
body  of  troops  in  his  army ;  while  Pompey,  equally 
aware  that  this  would  be  the  most  important  point 
in  the  field,  placed  himself  on  his  own  left  vnng,  at 

•"  Cctar,  111.88. 
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the  head  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formerly    chap. 
1).  *         I   to  Ciesar,  and   which  had  been  recalled^: ' 

r  roin 

frt...  ...-  arniy  in  Gaul,  as  we  have  already  seen,  aJ^V,*^ 

little  liefore  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  num-j'^J^*® 
ben  (Ml  each  side  are,  as  usual,  uncertain ;  the  MTiter  -n>eir  nanf 
of  the  *•  Commentaries"  (for  the  more  we  read  them 
the  less  can  we  |>ersuade  ourselves  to  consider  Caesar 
as  their  autlior,  although,  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
we  often  s|H?ak  of  them  as  his  work,)  states  the 
amount  of  Pompey's  infantry  at  45,000,  and  that  of 
C8B8ar*8  at  22,000'".  In  cavalr)',  Pompey's  supe- 
riority is  made  out  to  Ije  still  greater ;  he  had  7000 
men,  and  Catsar  only  1000'"'.  Appian,  also,  with- 
out referring  directly  to  the  "Commentaries,"  gives 
exactly  the  same  numbers,  following,  he  says,  the 
most  credible  authorities  on  the  subject'*';  but  he 
mentions  several  other  statements,  some  represent- 
ing the  disparity  between  the  two  armies  to  have 
been  greater,  and  others  to  have  been  less  than  he 
lias  recorded.  Tlie  auxiliary  troo{>s  on  both  sides 
were  very  numerous,  but  their  exact  amount,  says 
Appiaii,  is  not  known;  because  the  I^>Ill:uls  con- 
sidered the  foreign  |)art  of  their  fi  ^  of  little 
im|Nirtance.  Almost  every  province  of  the  empire 
had  given  assistance  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
antagouisU;  and  it  Mms  on  the  foreign  troops  in 
Ponifie^r*!  army  that  Ca?sar  ordentl  his  S4>ldier8  to 
glut  their  fury,  while  he  commandiMl  them  to  spare 
all  who  were  Honiana,  at  soon  as  they  should 

"  CcMT.  III.  S8.  S«.  •«  AppiM,  II.  7a 
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CHAP,    to  resist.     Yet  it  was  the  most  beneficial  result  of 

VIII. 

^r '  CsBsar's  final  victory,  that  the  distinction  between 

^•9iP^  the  Italians  and  the  inhabitant.^  of  other  narts  of  the 
■^u.**  empire  i^iw  gradually  lessened,  till  it  was  at  la«t 
removed  altogether.  And  although,  to  effect  this 
equality,  Rome  vtbh  somewhat  degraded,  as  well  as 
the  provinces  raised,  yet  the  general  interests  of 
mankind  were  promoted  by  the  change,  inasmuch 
as  a  larger  portion  of  it  l>ecame  admitted  to  that 
rank  and  that  civil  condition  which  were  the  highest 
and  most  desirable  existing  at  the  time  in  the 
world. 
Rsttieof  The  signal  for  attack  was  fir>i  ;;i>(ii  l>\  (.jesar"*; 

and  his  soldiers  rushe<l  forward  to  the  onset.  But 
finding  that  the  enemy  did  not  advance  to  meet 
them,  and  fearing  to  exhaust  their  strength  before 
they  closed,  they  halted,  of  their  o\*-n  accord,  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  to  recover 
their  breath  ;  and  then,  renewing  their  charge,  they 
launched  their  javelins  against  the  adverse  ranks, 
and  instantly  drawing  their  swords,  engaged  the 
enemy  hand  to  hand.  The  .soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth received  the  attack  with  coolness,  and  the 
action  soon  became  general ;  when  the  cavalry  *'*, 
which  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  Pompey's  line, 
moved  forward  to  charge  Cssar's  right,  accompanied 
by  all  the  light  troops,  which  fonned  a  numerous 
body.  Caesar's  cavalry,  unable  to  stand  the  attack, 
was  presently  beaten ;  and  the  victorious  cavalry  of 

•■  Caesar.  90.  92.     Flonw,  IV.        «»•  Ckmt,  III.  98.  94. 
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Pompey  were  beginning  to  fall  on  the  dofencelem    chap. 
flank  of  the  line  of  infantrv,  when  the  reserve  of  i: — ^ 

«  PfDOl 

six  cohorts,  or  about  3000  men,  which  Caesar  had  ^  J,/** 
formed  for  this  very  i>uriK)8e,  suddenly  advanced ;  ^•^** 
and,  without  waiting  to  receive  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  itself  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity. 
Poni|>ey'8  cavalry,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  mainly 
of  foreigners,  and  those  of  many  different  nations '". 
8tartle<l,  therefore,  at  this  unex|xjcted  attack,  afraid 
of  the  high  courage  and  discipline  of  Csesar^s  regular 
iufiuitr}',  galled  by  the  terrible  discharge  of  the 
javelins,  and,  jn'rhaps,  in  some  disorder  at  the 
moment  from  not  having  completed  the  manoeuvre 
in  which  they  were  engagetl,  the  soldiers,  on  whom 
Pompey  liad  placed  his  chief  dependence,  were 
seized  with  a  shameful  jwinic,  and  fle<l"*.  Tlie  light 
troops,  al>andone<l  to  their  fate,  were  instantly  cut 
to  pieces ;  and  the  reserve,  still  pushing  its  success, 
fell  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  line  of  Pompey  s 
infantry,  which  M-as  at  that  moment  warmly  engagcnl 
in  front  with  the  best  troOps  in  Caesar's  army,  the 
famous  tenth  legion.  At  the  same  instant  Ciesar 
brought  up  the  third  line  of  his  army,  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  engage<l  '* ;  and  the  arrival  of  a 
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CHAP,    fresh  force  at  once  overpowered  the  resistance  of  the 

VIIL 

' — V — '  enemy ;  who,  wearied  with  a  long  contest  alr(»a<ly, 

Kron 

U.C.695     and  attacked  at  once  in  front  and  ui  rear,  were 

lo  710. 

A.c.  &9  unable  to  withstand  this  third  att^ick,  aii<l  broke  and 
fled.  The  impression  communicated  itself  rapid!), 
and  the  whole  line  of  Pompey*s  infantry  began  to 
give  ground.  Still,  however,  they  disputed  the 
approach  towards  their  camp;  when  Cm— ••  J^^sued 
the  order  to  give  quarter  to  all  Roman  •  -.  and 

only  to  kill  the  foreign  auxiliaries '-".  Many  of  the 
legionary  soldiers  instantly  embraced  the  safety  thus 
offered  to  them,  while  the  auxiliaries,  deserted  by 
the  most  effective  jwirt  of  the  army,  were  slaughtered 

Defeat  of  without  difficulty  and  without  mercy.  In  this 
manner  the  conquerors  soon  arrived  at  Pompey's 
camp,  which  they  proceeded  to  storm,  and  carried  it 
after  a  brief  but  sharj)  resistance  from  some  Thracians 
and  other  auxiliaries  who  had  been  stationed  to  de- 
fend the  rampart "'.  From  the  camp  the  fugitives 
fled  in  a  body  to  some  very  high  ground,  which  rose 
immediately  behind  it"*;  and  Caesar,  having  autho- 
rity enough  to  call  off  his  soldiers  from  the  8jK)il 
that  was  lying  before  them,  instantly  followed  to 
complete  his  victory '".      But   the   enemy  finding 

***  Appian,  II.  80.  auiilium  pctiissena."     The  word* 

*■*  Cbsv,  95.  of  Napoleon   Buonaparte  were  in 

***  Cteur,  95.  97.  the  nmc  spirit  when  he  was  cx> 
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dcmnatos  OMcm,  aiii  ab  exercitu  sauver  la  repubrK{uc,  et  dc  nous 
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tliat  their  pogition  was  destitute  of  water,  abandoned  chap. 
it,  and  continued  their  retreat  towards  Larissa. ' — — 
Cssar  still  pursued  them  with  a  {mrt  of  his  forces,  ^-c.  <96 
baring  left  the  other  |)art  to  secure  his  own  camp,  a.c.  &9 
and  that  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  enemy. 
The  fugitives,  finding  that  he  was  gaining  ground 
upon  them  by  moving  on  a  more  practicable  road, 
halted  again  on  another  height,  which  had  a  stream 
flowing  at  its  foot.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  day  had  almost  exhausted  both 
parties;  but  CsBsar  encouraged  his  men  to  make 
one  effort  more,  and  to  raise  works  between  the  hill 
and  the  stream,  that  the  enemy  might  not  supply 
themselves  with  water  during  the  night.  His  vvish 
was  accomplished  ;  and  the  unfortunate  fugitives,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  thirst  after  a  day  of  intense 
fatigue,  and  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  sent 
some  of  their  numl>er  to  offer  an  immediate  sur- 
render '^*.  Some  senators,  it  is  sai*!,  who  were  on 
the  hill,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  Ciesar,  escaped 
during  the  night ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  as  surrr«d« 
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CHAP,  soon  as  morniDg  came,  were  ordered  to  oome  down 
' — v-^  into  the  plain  and  give  up  their  arms ;  after  which 
v^s9i    their  lives  were  irranted  them ;  and  in  the  cruelty 

••710,  *  ,         ,      1  I 

A.c.M      of  ancient  warfare  they  had  reason  to  congratulate 

themselves  on  their  fortune,  in  Ixjing  presened  alike 
from  massacre  and  from  slavery.  The  indefatigable 
conqueror,  having  thus  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  army,  ordered  the  legions  which  lie  had 
with  him  to  be  relieved  by  those  which,  on  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon,  he  had  sent  back  to  the  camp,  and 
then  continuing  his  advance,  he  reached  Larissa  on 
that  day,  and  entered  it  without  resistance. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  It  is  needless 
to  inquire  what  was  the  number  of  the  slain  on  the 
part  of  the  vanquished,  or  of  the  conqueror ;  for  a 
victory  so  complete  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  its 
results,  than  by  the  immediate  slaughter  in  the  field  ; 
and  where  the  empire  of  the  world  was  lost  and 
won,  no  subordinate  considerations  could  aggravate 
the  defeat,  nor  materially  lessen  the  joy  of  the 
victory.  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been  named  by  the 
senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  Csesar's  suc- 
cessor in  Gaul,  was  killed  in  the  pursuit"*;  T. 
liabienus  and  L.  Afranius  had  escaped  to  Dyrrha- 
chium ;  whilst  P.  Lentulus,  L.  Lentulus,  the  late 
consul,  Scipio,  and  Pompey  the  Great  himself,  were 
seeking  shelter  and  protection  from  foreigners.  But 
the  fortunes  of  Pompey  deserve  to  be  traced  more 
pmoMi      particularly.     When  he  saw  his  cavalry  defeated  "', 
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and  the  reserve  of  Csesar's  six  cohorts  threaten insr  to    chap. 

snrround  that  part  of  his  line  in  which  he  had  taken '— 

his  place,  it  is  agreeil  that  he  instantly  left  the  field,  u.c.«$ 
and   rode  Imck   to  his  camp.     As  he  entered   theA.c.» 

,  to  44. 

gatea,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  centurions,  who 
were  stationed  there  on  guard,  cliarging  them  to  do 
their  duty  in  defending  the  camp,  if  it  should  be 
needfiil,  and  adding,  "  that  he  was  going  to  >'i8it  the 
other  gates,  and  to  increase  the  guards  at  every 
point."  Yet  we  are  told  that  he  went  directly  to 
his  own  tent,  and  there  remaine<l  as  if  stupified,  till 
he  found  that  the  enemy  had  already  forced  their 
way  into  his  intrenchmcnts.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
when  he  saw  his  cavalry  routed,  he  8usiK»cte<l  that 
he  \»-as  betrayed  ;  and  this  feeling,  working  vaguely 
in  his  mind,  wiis  likely,  above  all  others,  to  make 
him  helpless  an«l  irresolute.  Yet,  if  he  were  afraid 
of  treason  in  the  field,  it  was,  })erha{)s,  his  wisest 
plan  to  retire  to  his  camp,  and  endeavour  to  secure 
that  at  least  from  the  enemy;  and  his  subsequent 
flight  tlid  not  take  place  till  all  hope  of  resistance 
had  clearly  vanishe<l.  Tlien  he  change<l  his  dress, 
and  withdrawing  from  the  camp  by  the  \)&ck  gate, 
he  pode  off,  attended  by  about  thirty  horst'nuMi, 
amongst  whom  were  Publius  and  Lucius  Lentulus, 
and  M.  Favonius"',  the  friend  and  pn)fi»ss«Ml  imitator 
of  Cuto.  He  fliHl  first  to  Larissa,  but  did  not  halt  then*; 
and  thence  continuing  his  flight  during  the  whole 
night,  he  reached  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
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CHAP,   and  was  there  taken  on  board  a  small  tradinir  vesiel, 

VIII. 

which  hap}icncd  to  be  passing  by  the  coast.  At  first 
he  bent  his  course  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon*",  and  lay  there  at  anchor  for  one  nip^ht,  in  order 
to  learn  the  state  of  his  affairs;  but  finding  them 
desperate,  and  having  procured  a  supply  of  money 
from  his  friends  at  Amphipolis,  he  crossed  over  to 
Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  where  he  had  left  his  wife, 
Cornelia,  and  his  younger  son,  Sextus"'.  The  purity 
and  tenderness  of  Pompey*s  private  diameter,  ren- 
dered his  meeting  with  his  family  particularly  aflfec- 
tionate.  Cornelia  had  heard  no  tidings  of  the  war 
since  the  exaggerated  reports  which  she  had  received 
of  her  husband's  success  at  Dyrrhaehium ;  his  arrival, 
therefore,  as  a  fugitive,  was  a  shock  for  which  she 
was  wholly  unprepared.  She  joined  him  on  board 
his  vessel  immediately ;  for  he  would  not  go  on 
shore,  although  warmly  invited  by  the  Mitylcnaeans 
to  do  so,  and  although  he  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  for  two  days  off  the  harbour.  He  would  not, 
he  said,  expose  his  friends  to  the  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  by  availing  himself  of  their  kindness; 
but  recommende<l  them  to  submit  to  Caesar,  adding, 
that  they  would  find  him  disposed  to  be  merciful. 
But  being  here  joined  by  some  other  small  vessels, 
he  sailed  to  the  south%vard,  hoping  to  make  a  stand 
in  the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  or  in  S}Tia ;  and 
trusting  that  at  that  distance  he  might  rally  his 
navy,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  eastern  pro- 

■"  CcMU*.  HI.  102.  «•  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  74. 
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affain  renew  the  contest     The  effect  of  the    chap. 

VIII 

btttie  of  Pharsalia,  however,  was  rapidly  felt  in  every  — -^ 
<|tiarter.  Khocles '",  M-hich  still  retained  some  part  t  c.  ats 
of  its  old  naMiI  renown,  and  which  ha<l  contributed  A.c.as 
a  sqaadron  to  Pompey's  net^t,  now  refused  to  admit 
the  fugitives  within  its  ports ;  and  Pompey,  morti- 
fied at  this  first  check  to  his  hopes,  continued  his 
voyage  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cilicia,  without 
meeting  any  where  with  any  decided  encouragement 
or  support.  His  Tiews  were  now  turned,  it  is  said, 
towards  Syria.  Tliat  pro\ince  was  still,  by  law,  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  his  father-in-law,  Scipio, 
and  its  own  resources  might  be  powerfully  supported 
by  the  arms  of  Parthia ;  a  power  to  which  Pompey 
u'as  inclined  to  look  for  assistance  in  this  extremity 
of  fortune.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Paphos,  in 
Cyprus,  he  learnt  tliat  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
liad  declared  against  him  '*' ;  that  the  citadel  of  that 
pbce  had  been  secured  for  the  very  puqiose  of  ex- 
cluding him  ;  and  tliat  the  citizens  had  given  notice 
that,  none  of  the  fugitives  of  Pompey's  |mrty  should 
Ik?  allowed  to  enter  their  territories.  There  was  no 
hojK'  then  of  renewing  the  ^^^ar  in  Syria ;  and  Pompey 
was  strongly  adviseil  not  to  take  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Pnrthia '" ;  a  ])lace  the  least  calculated  to  offer 
an  honourable  protection  to  a  Roman  lady,  who  was 
now  the  wife  of  Pompey,  and  whoae  firat  husband 
had  iM'en  the  son  of  (-rnssus.     It  was  then  tnggeated 
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€HAP.    that  he  should  retire  to  Africa,  where  the  friendshii) 
^f^ — '  of  Julm  and  the  triumphunt  state  of  his  party  seemed 
toPio***     naturally  to  invite  him.     But  this  plan  he  decline<l, 
^•9:**      and,  in  an  evil  hour,  resolve*!  to  throw  himself  on 
iiercMim  the  gratitude  of  the  king  of  Kgypt.     Tlie  present 
m^m  1^    sovereign  was  a  mere  hoy ;  hut  his  father  Iiad  owed 
^'^        the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Pompey's  influence;  and  this,  it  was  hoped,  would 
now  ensure  a   hospitable   reception    from    the  son. 
Pompey,  accordingly,  sailed    to  Pelusium**';    ami, 
before  he  landed,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  young 
king,  to  request  an  a.sylum  at  Alexandria,  and  assist- 
ance  for  himself  and   his  friends  in  thoir  distress. 
It  hapiKjned  that  Ptolemy  then  lay  with  an  army  on 
the  most  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
repel   an   expected    invasion    fix>m    his   sister,   the 
famous   Cleopatra,    who,   having   licen    left  by   her 
father's   will   joint   heir  of  the   kingdom   with   her 
brother,  had  been  since  expelled  by  him,  and  was 
now  endeavouring,  with  some  aid  which  she  had  prr)- 
cured  in  Syria,  to  effect  her  restoration.     Pomjiey's 
messenger,  accordingly,  found  the  king  near  Mount 
Casius,  some  miles  to  the  ea.stward  of  Pelusium ;  and, 
having   discharged  his  commission,  was  sent   back 
with  a  kind  answer,  and  an  invitation  to  Pompey  to 
join   the  king  immediately.     But  Ptolemy  had   at 
this  time  in  his  service  a  number  of  Roman  soldiers, 
who,    having    belonged    to    that    army   with    which 
Gabinius  had  restored  the  late  king  to  his  throne, 

»"  Plutarch,  77.     Caesar,  103. 
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hftd  since  choeen  to  remain  in  Ee^pt,  and  to  transfer    chap. 

VIII 

their   obedience   to  a  new  master.     Gabinius  had  ' — ^.— < 

F*ft»m 

Ikh?!1    raise<i    entirely    by    PomiK*v's    influence,    and  v.r.sas 

to  710. 

many  of  \m  soldiers  had  served  against  the  pirates,  a.c.  &9 
or  against  Mithridates,  and  might  thus  be  suppose<l 
to  retain  some  respect  and  affection  for  Pom|)ey, 
their  old  and  most  illustrious  commander.  As  a 
Roman  proconsul,  Ponipey  would  little  hesitate  to 
recall  these  men  to  his  own  standard ;  and  as  the 
Roman  people  had  been  named  by  the  late  king  as 
his  executors,  their  officer  might  interfere,  more  than 
Ptolemy  wislie<l,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  royal  family, 
and  might  even  attempt  to  <lispose  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  Egypt  by  his  o^^^l  authority.  Tlie  king's 
oouncil,  therefore,  resolved  to  tempt  Pompey  into 
their  |K)wer,  and  to  nmrder  him ;  an  act  by  which 
they  hopecl  to  merit  the  favour  of  Cicsar,  Mhile 
thej  free<l  themselves  from  a  guest  who  might,  if 
OBee  admitted,  become  too  powerful  to  be  dismissed 
or  to  be  resisted. 

At  Cyprus'*'  Pompey  had  supplied  liiniself  with  iiru mar- 
mtmey  from  the  funds  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
and  from  the  contributions  of  some  private  indivi- 
iluals ;  he  had  also  imised,  as  we  are  told,  about  2000 
miMi,  chiefly  from  the  large  slave  establishments  lie- 
longing  to  diflen>tit  persons  in  the  bUuid ;  and  with 
thtt  ftnvcs  having  l)een  joine<l  besides  by  wveral 
senators  from  diflferent  quarters,  he  had  crosHtnl  over 
to  the  coast  of  Egjpt.      Tlie  whole  of  his  lit  lie 

**•  Cmmr,  109.    Plattrrh.  78.  70. 
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CHAP.   Miuadron  followed  him  from  Peiunium,  when  he  went 
Till 

to  meet  the  king;  and  on  board  of  hi8  omu  ship,  as 

we  have  already  mentioned,  were  his  wife  Cornelia, 
and  his  son  Sextus.  As  he  came  nt^r  Mount  Caniuff, 
the  Egyptian  army  was  seen  on  the  shore,  and  their 
fleet  IWng  oft'  at  some  distance,  when  prestnitly  a  boat 
was  observed  approaching  the  ship  from  the  land ; 
and  it  was  soon  found  to  contain  one  of  the  king's 
chief  officers,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Achillas,  attended 
by  two  or  three  other  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
Among  these  was  a  Roman,  named  L.  S(»ptimiu8,  who 
had  served  as  a  centurion  under  Pompey  in  the  war 
>vith  the  pirates,  and  who,  when  the  l)oat  came  near 
the  ship,  addressed  his  old  general  in  Latin,  by  the 
title  of  Imi>erator,  while  Achillas,  saluting  him  cour- 
teously in  Greek,  in\'ited  him  to  enter  the  boat,  in- 
forming him  that  there  was  not  water  enough  near 
the  shore  for  a  vessel  of  any  burden.  The  king  him- 
self", and  a  group  of  his  princiiwl  oflicers,  were  at 
this  time  seen  on  the  shore,  as  if  waiting  to  bid  their 
illustrious  guest  welcome ;  and  Pompey  accordingly 
descended  into  the  boat,  accompanied  by  two  cen- 
turions, by  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  by  a  single 
slave.  As  the  party  were  borne  towards  the  land, 
Pompey  is  said  to  have  recognised  L.  Septimius,  and 
to  have  observed  to  him,  "  that  he  thought  they 
must  have  formerly  serAed  together ;"  to  which  Sep- 
timius answered  by  a  mere  movement  of  assent.  No 
one  seemed  willing  to  break  the  silence,  upon  which 

***  A^ppian.  Bell  Civtii,  II.  84.    Plutarrh.  ubi  sapra.     Ccnr,  104. 
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Pomiiev  took  out   an  outline  of  a  Greek  address    chap. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

which  he  ha<l  intended  to  deliver  on  his  introduction  " — •  — 

Prain 

to  the  kincr,  and  amused  himself  with  readinsr  it.  ^■•<''- •»* 

''  ''to  710. 

At  last  the  Ijoat  touched  the  shore,  and  several  of  a-^**® 

to  44. 

Ptolemy's  officers  crowded  down  to  the  water's  edge 
as  if  to  receive  Pompey  immediately  on  his  landing. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  his  freedman's 
arm,  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  shore,  when  L. 
Septimius  8tabl>ed  him  in  the  back,  and  instantly,  on 
this  signal,  Achillas  and  his  Egyptian  soldiers  drew 
their  swords  to  complete  the  work.  It  is  said  that 
Pompey  did  not  utter  a  single  cry,  but  folding  his 
gown  over  his  face,  received  the  blows  of  his  assassins 
without  attempting  to  resist  or  to  escajw.  As  soon 
as  the  murder  was  finished,  his  head  was  cut  ofT  and 
embalmed,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  Caesar,  and 
his  body  was  cast  out  carelessly  and  left  ui>on  the 
1>each.  Hisfreedman  lingered  near  it,  till  the  crowd 
was  dispersed,  and  then  burnt  it  on  a  rude  funeral 
pile  of  such  broken  pieces  of  wood  as  he  found 
scattered  along  the  shore,  assistecl,  as  it  is  said,  by 
an  old  Roman  soldier,  now  in  the  Kgj'ptian  s€*rvice, 
and  who  rememln'red  that  Pompey  the  Great  had 
once  been  his  general.  Conielia  and  her  friends, 
who  saw  the  murder  committed,  instantly  put  to  sea 
and  e«cape<l  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  fle<»t,  which 
at  first  threatened  to  intercept  them.  Their  feel- 
ings, as  is  natural,  were  for  the  moment  so  engrossed 
by  their  own  danger,  that  they  could  scarcely  com- 
prehend the  full  extent  of  their  loss  »*•,  nor  was  it 

**  Cifrro.  TiiM>olan.  DWpntai.  III.  97. 
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CHAP,  till  they  roache<l  the  port  of  Tyre  in  safety,  that  grief 
8uccee<led  to  apprehension,  and  they  began  to  under- 
stand what  cause  thev  had  for  norrow. 

But  the  tears  that  were  shed  for  Ponipey  were  not 
cwfieiflroronly  those  of  domestic  affliction;  his  fate  called 
fortli  a  more  general  and  honourable  mourning.  No 
man  had  ever  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  affec- 
tions of  his  countr}Tnen ;  none  had  enjoyed  them  so 
largely,  or  preserved  them  so  long  with  so  little  in- 
terruption ;  and  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies the  feeling  of  his  contemporaries  may  l)e  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sober  judgment  of  history.  He  en- 
tered upon  public  life  as  a  distinguishe<l  meml)er  of 
an  oppressed  party  which  was  just  arriving  at  its 
hour  of  triumph  and  retaliation ;  he  saw  his  associ- 
ates plunged  in  rapine  and  massacre,  but  he  pre- 
served himself  pure  from  the  contagion  of  their 
crimes;  and  when  the  death  of  Sylla  left  him  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party,  he  served 
them  ably  and  faithfully  with  his  sword,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  their  ascendency 
by  restoring  to  the  commons  of  Rome,  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,  the  most  important  of  those  privileges 
and  liberties  which  they  had  lost  under  the  tyranny 
of  their  late  master.  He  received  the  due  reward 
of  his  honest  patriotism  in  the  unusual  honours  and 
trusts  that  were  conferred  on  him  ;  but  his  greatness 
could  not  corrupt  his  virtue;  and  the  lx)undles8 
powers  with  which  he  was  repeatedly  invested  he 
wielded  with  the  highest  ability  and  uprightness  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  then,  without 
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any  undue  attempts  to  prolong  their  duration,  he  chap. 
honestly  resigned  them.  At  a  })eriod  of  general  ^r^^ 
crueltv  and  extortion  towards  the  enemies  and  sub-  ^  •9.-.*** 

u>7WL 

ject»  of  the  Connnonwealth,  the  character  of  Pompey  ^^-  *• 
in  his  foreign  commands  Mas  marked  by  its  humanity 
and  spotless  integrity;  his  conquest  of  the  pirates 
was  effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  cemented 
by  a  merciftil  policy,  which,  instead  of  taking  ven- 
geance for  the  i>ast,  accomplished  the  prevention  of 
evil  for  the  future :  his  presence  in  Asia,  when  he 
conducted  the  war  with  Mithridates,  was  no  less  a 
relief  to  the  provinces  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
governors,  than  it  was  their  protection  against  the 
arms  of  the  enemy.  It  is  true  that  wounde<l  vanity 
le<l  him,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  to  unite  himself 
for  a  time  with  some  unworthy  associates ;  and  this 
coonexion,  as  it  ultimately  led  to  all  the  misfortunes, 
8o  did  it  immediately  tempt  him  to  the  worst  faults 
of  his  iKilitical  life,  and  involved  him  in  a  career  of 
difficulty,  mortification,  and  sliame.  But  after  this 
ill  Mil    fall,   he  again    returned   to  his   natural 

Kt..;......  .uid  was  univereally  regarded  as  the  fit  pro- 
tector of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  when 
they  were  threatened  by  CflBsar*s  rebellion.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  war  he  showed  something  of 
weakness  and  vacillation ;  but  his  abilities,  though 
oooflideffable,  were  far  fhnn  equal  to  those  of  his 
adversary ;  and  his  inferiority  was  moat  seen  in  that 
want  of  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plans, 
which  caused  him  to  abandon  a  system  already  sano- 


542  cujjuuanuL  or  ponvbt. 

CEHAP.    tioned  by  raooen»  and  to  persuade  IiiiiiHclf  that  he 


to  44. 


-     -^  might  jield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  inipa- 
"•5;J?**     tience  of  his  followers  for  battle.     His  death  is  onr 

to  710, 

A,c^59  of  the  few  tragical  events  of  those  times  which  may 
be  regarded  with  unmixed  compassion.  It  was  not 
accompanied,  like  that  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  with  the 
mhfimn  and  despair  of  suicide ;  nor  am  it  be  re- 
garded like  that  of  Caesar,  as  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  unlawfully  inflicted  indeed,  yet  suffered  de- 
servedly. With  a  character  of  rare  purity  and  ten- 
derness in  all  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  8lau;:)i- 
tered  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  son ;  whilst 
fl)ing  from  the  ruin  of  a  most  just  cause,  he  was 
murdered  by  those  whose  kindness  he  was  entitled 
to  claim.  His  virtues  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  with  their  deserved  fame ;  and  while  the 
violent  republican  writers  have  exalted  the  memory 
of  Cato  and  Brutus ;  while  the  lovers  of  literature 
have  extolled  Cicero ;  and  the  admirers  of  successful 
ability  have  lavished  their  praises  on  Caesar ;  Pom- 
pey's  many  and  rare  merits  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  faults  of  his  triumvirate^  and  in  the  weakness  of 
temper  which  he  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  last 
campaign.  But  he  must  have  been  in  no  ordinary 
degree  good  and  amiable,  for  whom  his  countrymen 
professed  their  enthusiastic  love,  unrestrained  by  ser- 
vility, and  unimpelled  by  faction ;  and  though  the 
events  of  his  life  must  now  be  gathered  for  the  most 
part  from  unfriendly  sources,  yet  we  think  that  they 
who  read  them  impartially  will  continually  cherish 
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his  momorj  with  a  warmer  regard,  and  ^ill  feel  that    chap. 

in   themselves   the  prophecy  of  the  poet  has  been* 

fulfilled.  uTsas 

to  710. 
**  Hae  «t  apod  mtm  gentet,  popdoi—  —potoi  -A'C-  M 

Spew|«e,  ■BlMqaa  tiaiil,  peritempw  vote  moTebunt. 
Attonitiqi—  mamm,  vdati  TcnieBtia,  lata, 
Noo  trBMOMM,  legvnt,  et  aidhac  tibi.  Magrne,  {avebunt." 

Local).  Pbanalia.  VII.  207. 
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